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LIFE OF GOTAttd is 

«* ifr f 

^Of the three groups into which we have thus 
dil^ttgui9h|<3 bi^^fitiiphical data of the Pitakas, 
thflre is lii^"6'oubt that the oldest; is the great passage 
in the Maha Vagga,’ about the opening,of the Buddha’s 
tcaehing Career; that the account of the closing 
scenes in the Parinibbana Sutta is much ’later / and 
that of the scattered notices some are nearly as old as 
the foj’mer, and some more recent ^ven than the Litter. 

But it IS impossible at present to discriminate 
these dates with certainty. I shall therefore place 
before the reader the Pitaka biography as it would be 
constructed on the assumption th.it all parts of the 
Pitakas are of tqual authority. It may conveniently 
be divided into five sections. 1 shall not refrain, 
however, from indicating from time to time what I 
think the traces of a variety of date among the elemints 
of the Pitaka books themselves. 


§ I.* In the days of Bimbisara, king of Magadha, 
or shortly before his time, Gotania zvai born, the son 
of Sude^odana of Kapilavalthu in ilu Sahyan country * 
^ud in kn infancy, and he was nursed by 
xpati^ Thfi clan was a noble and 

i^liiflStili^’of tlae purest Khat-^ 



naiilp of l%h anti^u 
;ll||tMl^i.^klenberg, ButUha, p. 115 , ■ 

are those founded on the V 
event or detaiU<bi;it as a rule 

or in vety ianffg {IWes* The except&n i$ the visit of .. 
as far I kttOW^ ontjp m the passage quolfed (Suit Nip. 
ndiiah it mark of an early^te. 

' * Maha I, ii, I. 
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tiya* race on both father’s and mother’s side.“ The 
knowledge of his birth was made known by rejoi9ing 
deities to a hermit yarned Asita, who thereon repaired 
to Suddhodana’s balacc, saw the child in his glory 
surrounded by deities, etc., and announted to •the 
Sakyans th^t the child was to be a Ruddha.'! The 
young man ^rew up in the midst of wealth anti ease 
he had (according fo the convl;ntional description of 
luxury) fliree palaces, one for each of thc,sea.sons,’ 
Rut he sometimes considered •the si\dness and inevi- 
table ap[jroach of old ag<; and (U;ath,'' and under the 
inthience of such thoughts, while still in the prime of 
youth and beauty he left his home"' ^s many older 
than he, but few so young atid happy, had done), his 
father and mother w<.‘Ci)ing as he went ; his father's 
heart pierced -mth excessive griefs leaviu}^ his wife 
and his son Rahuia hehindi* 

He. became the pvpil of two wise teachers, Alara 
Kalama and llddaka Ramaputta ; and afterwards 
the companion in austerities of fwe mendicants in the 
ncighbonrhood of DenaresA 'I'hc detads of ihis aus- 
terities an; given in conventional dcsctiptic^ of 
unequalled severity: he starved, 
one position, held his breath tilk|(l^ ftS^^^S'’^tte§#’ 
ated to. the utmost imaginable degree 

* Nik. vi. .. 

- His feet were niaikc<i with a mystic wheel (Angiit., iv, lie had the 

thirty-two mark.s of a ‘ ^rcat one ’ on his pt*son. ‘ ^ 

Suti. Nip. in. Ii. * Nik. iv. 6, etc. " ® Maj, Nik. 75. 

® Sitpyut. Nik. xii. 10. 2 . ’ Maj. Nik. iv. Maha Vagga, i. 54. 5 

® Mahi> Vagga, i. 54. 2. M.ih.'i Vagg:a, i. 6. i. Maha Vagga, i. 6. 10. 
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was entirely exhausted.’ At last he saw the uselessness 
of Stull austerities, and, to the indignation of the five 
mendicants, gave, them up? We are not told what led 
, him to the mote successful m(;thod t but so it was, 
thzPt sittiiff one night under the tree which thenceforth 
was called the Buddha tree * (of this age, other ages 
and otlier I^uddhas hjd other trtM[;s), aru.1 there, prac- 
tising^jjieditation according to the method^ which he 
afterwards taught, or asking himself, as all Ihuldhas 
hid done befordhim, w^ience is death, etc.,’ he arrived 
at perfect insight, as he believed, into the nature and 
cause of sorroiv and the way of destroying it. Jle 
was then Binldha, the Buddha of the age. He had 
attained, unaided, and by direct insight and cotucions 
realisation, the saving truth for the benefit of gods 
and men. 

This is the first cliapter of the life, the history of 
the first Buddha days. On this it is to be (;bserv(.‘d 
that the story as thus extracted fnan ll^^' older group 
of authorities, contains, so far, no point of likene.ss 
to the recorckjd life of Jesus Christ. The nearest 
ajpprdaiftt to any such thing is the prognostication l>y 
Asita of the c&il^^,foture career. TWs bedongs to the 
{kmiliar cl«iSs of storfes which tell of signs accompany- 
41^ the birth of famous men ; and ft takes its particular 
siilipe ffbm the \Msit of the astrologer — which is still 

^ Maj. Nitfc, 12. ^ 

^ Maha Vagga, i. 6. lo, 

^ Passim. The account in Maj. Nik. iv. difiers a little from others. 

* SanyiU. Nik. xii. 4. 9. ; varying a little from passim, Angut. iv. 21. 
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almost universal among the Sinhalese — to prepare 
the horoscope of a new-born child.^ 

It will also be observed that the whole of flie 
elaborate detail^of'the ‘Great Renunqiation,’ aS Euro-^ 
peans have called it, are wanting : the four® signs, <he 
sleeping babe, the flying horse, and the rest. One 
feature which has been woveruinto that ^legend does 
occur in the Maha Vagga, — the scene of the sleeping 
women in their uncomely disorder, — but it occKrs not in 
reference to Gotama but to anfither person. Further, 
the temptation by Mdra, in the shape and meaning 
which it bears in the later story, is altogether absent. 
There is no hint of any appeal made eiflrer to the lust 
or the fears of the hero ; there is neither tempest nor 
siren. The crisis through which Gotama is represented 
as having passed is one of intellectual insight — not of 
moral choice. 

The materials of the biography up to this point 
have been brought together, as the references show, 
from many different passages, scattered abo*it the 
books. The events of the s^ond period, that of the 
founding of the Community, are more systematically 
recorded in the* first book pf the 'Maha Vag^.*»*' I 
give the substance of its chief contents. 

^ The vfsit of AsUa is nol mentioned by Professor Oldenberg among^^e 
points contained in the oldest tradition^ but whatever be the date of the Siitta 
which contains it, it certainly belongs to the older cjtle of traditipn*^. 

^ The contrast between the poetical development and the prose of the 
* canonical* books is well drawn out by Professor Oldenberg, BudUha, pp« 
102-105. * ^ ^ 

* To this book is prefixed, as introduction, an account of the first events . 
after Gotama*s attaining Buddhahood down to the conversion of his two 
chief disciples, S^riputta and Mogallana (i. 24). ; ^Among the elements of 
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§ 2. For seven days the newly ‘enlightened’ one, the 
blessed Buddha, sat under the tree of enlightenment, 
the Bodhi-tree (in Sinhalese ‘Bo ’-tree) enjoying the 
, bliss of emancipation, — thorougljly ’experiencing it and 
pefletratinj^ its meaning. At the end of these seven 
days ' the series of causes which lead to s’uffering was 
clear to him, in its det|ils. During each of the three 
watches of the night he reviewed the series, and pro- 
nounced’his solemn sense that all doubt was dispelled, 
afid the true nffbure of* things was clear. The hosts 
of Mara were scattered, as clouds are scattered by 
the sun.® Next, for seven days, he sat in like trance 
under syiother tree, where he pronounced, in answer 
to an arrogant Brahman who accosted him, the char# 
acteristics of a true Brahman — purity, self-control, 
knowledge, and holy life. For a third seven days, he 
sat under a third tree, sheltered by the coils and hood 
of a mystic serpent, who at the end of the time appeared 
as a young man and did reverence t^ the Buddha, 
and elicited from him this declaration of the nature of 

historical or legendary character wi^ which, in the Vinaya Pitaka, the discussion 
of the m(^stic discipline is interwoven, this account occupies by far the first 
plaocfj^botii in^c^ent and in importance, for it contains ihfi oldest version accessible 
t^,us iipw, and most probably, for ever^j^of what the Buddhist fraternity deemed 
to be the -history of their master's lijre' in' its most important period.* — Rhys 
Dayiids and Oldenberg, Sacred Books of the East, ^iii. 73 

Or during each night of these. — See Rhys Davids, p. 75, 

It Wi^ in the first watch that he uttered what is really the earliest Buddha 
utterance (a^ Buddhagho^a admits * some said *) : * Verily when things as they 
are become clear to the Brahman in ardent meditation, then all his doubts depart, 
as he kn%ws ^ings in tlieir reality s^d their causes.’ The famous verse, ‘ Aneka- 
j&tisadisdramj’ etc., is a Igter composition. 

’ This is the only reference here to Mira, and he is evidently here an 
fbpponent rather than a tempter ; an adversary in an intellectual rather than in 9 
moi^l struggle. Here of the later legend of his elaborate attack. 
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happiness : ‘ Happy is the solitude of him who is full 
of joy, who has learnt the Truth, who sees (the Truth), 
Happy is freedom from malice in this world, self- 
restraint towards all beings that have Jife. Hafppy is , 
freedom from lust in this world, getting Beyond •all 
desires ; the*putting away of that pride which comes 
from the thought “ I am ” ! Tl^is truly is^the highest 
happiness.’ ' A fourfli period of seven days was passed 
under a fourth tree, and there the Buddha recaived his 
first disciples. Two merchants,* TapusSa and Bhallika, 
acting on the suggestion of a ‘ deity ’ who had been 
their kinsman in a former life, offered to Gotama rice- 
cakes and honey. The four great gods— guardians of 
^e four quarters of the world — provided four stone 
bowls, and in these the Buddha accepted and ate the 
offering. The two merchants then enrolled themselves 
as his disciples, ‘ taking refuge ’ in the Buddha and in 
the Doctrine. There was as yet no ‘ Community ’ — 
the third ‘precious object’ of faith — so tlieir peculiar 
form of profession (the two-fold) marked the first stage 
in the erection of the system. • 

Gotama then arose out of that state of medita- 
tion in which he had passed these' four Aveeks, and 
returned to the second of the four trees. There, we 
read, thp thoujght occurred to him, ‘ I have acquired 
this knowledge, but it is deep and d^ficult, and man- 
kind are shallow and given up to desires ; they will 

> Maha Vagga, L 3. 4, This and othet translations marked S,B.E. are 
quoted from Seurtd Books of the East, etc. : for the rest the present author is . 
Eftsponsible. Bat most of the quotations for which no exact reference is given'^ 
are freely abridged ; when the quotation is literal, t]he reference is given. * 
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not understand me ; why should I weary myself with 
teaching it?’ For a while this idea possessed him, 
ancl he gave utterance to it in a stanza which was 
^anythihg but in^ired} There js ho Reference in the 
Midia Va^a to Mara as having suggested this idea, 
it was ‘ only too natural,’ and^rose of itself in the mind 
of Gotama. ^ But in t^e Sutta which records Gotama’s 
last days, a late Sutta, though oF the older cycle, he 
is made? to say, that at the time of his attaining 
Btiddhahood Mara tfled to tempt him instead of 
preaching to enter Nirvana at once — to be what 
another development of the idea called ‘ a Buddha 
for himself alo*ne’. 

For a moment the hopes of the world’s blessing 
hung in suspense. But the great lord of all the gods, 
the supreme Brahma, saw the danger, and came 
himself to entreat the Buddha not to withhold the 
doctrine. ‘ There are,’ he urged, ‘ some beings with 
eyes so purged from the dust of desire as to be able 
to apparehend it ; open the door to them ; look down 
from the height of truth on the perishing multitude, 
and pity them.’® Thrice he urged his petition before 
the Buddha could be. persuaded ; but at last Gotama 
looked abroad with his Buddha-eyes and saw that it 
was so ; there were some beings, likd lotusj flowers, 
emerging; in diffejent measures from the water, on the 
petals of some of the uppermost of which not a drop 

^ The translators leave ‘ anacc^ariya * untranslated {Sacred Books of the 
) but 1 follow the Sinhalese tradition in rendering it ‘ non-supematural,’ 
ich is believed to be the meaning of the commentary * anu-acchariya’. . • 

* Contrast Lucretius;^ ii. i. 
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of water hangs — beings clear in different measures 
from the dust of desire ; and he granted the great 
deity’s earnest prayer. Brahma did homage ahd 
disappeared. , * ^ * 

In spite of the supernatural embellishments* of 
this story, What strikes one most in it is its human 
naturalness. 

The same naive td characterises the next event. 
‘To whom,’ thought the new Buddha, ‘shall I first 
preach ? Who will be able to ftnderstand t ’ And he 
thought at once of his two old friends, ’Alira 
Kdldma and Uddaka Rdmaputta, his companions in 
his earliest asceticism, both men of noblS nature. But 
deities informed him that they had but lately died.^ 
Next his mind turned to the five mendicants who 
had afterwards been his companions in austerity, and 
who had done much for him ; and perceiving, by 
supernatural vision, that they were living in the deer- 
park at Benares, he started thither. 

This was *a moment, as later Buddhism Ipoked 
back to it, of central importance. Ror to those 
five mendicants in the deer-park Isipatana, the first 
sermon, or exposition of the .law, was to be ad- 
dressed. It reckons, along with the moment of 
Buddhahjood and the* moment of final Nirvana, as one 
of the three* great epochs of every Buddha’s pareer. 

It is in accordance with this view of the *expedi- 

• 

^ 1 cannot sympathise with those controversialists who urge this ignorance of • 
the death of these two men as fatal to Gotama’s claSns. It is of course 
admission that he was not literally, at .all times and of all matters, omniscl^h^^^, 
but an admission more creditable than damaging. 
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tion to Benares that the episode which follows 
finds place. 

* On the road to Benares, Getama fell in with a 
.member of one. of the sects of qak*ed*ascetics, Upaka 
byname, flimself a hermit and a seeker after truth ; 
and Upaka said to him: ‘ Your countenance, friend, 
is serene; ^our complexion is pure and bright. In 
whose name, friend, have you retired from the world "i 
Who is •your teacher ? Whose doctrine do you pro- 
fess ? ^ The r^ly wrfs a proud one : ‘ I follow no 
teacher. I have overcome all foes and all stains ; I 
am superior to all men and to all gods : I am the 
absolute Bud(Jlia. And I am going now to Benares 
to set in motion the Wheel of the Law, as a king the 
triumphant wheel of his kingdom. I am the Con- 
queror.’ Upaka replied, ‘It may be so;’ but shook 
his head, and went his way. 

Gotama went on to the deer-park at Benares. 
When his five former companions saw him corfting, 
they agreed among themselves to show by their way 
of receiAnng him that they regarded him as one who 
had fallen away from his high aspirations and ascetic 
efforts, and had returned to the pleasures of an easy 
life. They would not, they agreed, salute him or rise 
or take his bowl. But as he drew Aear an * over- 
mastering impulse led them to break their compact. 
.They rose to meet him; one took his bowl, another 
^rougtit water to wash kis feet, and so on. But they 
iHi^ssed him t>y his old name in the old way.^ 

^ Maha Va^ja, >• 6. 7 ; S.3,E. xiii. 
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When they spoke to him thus, he replied : ‘ Do not 
address the Tathdgata^ by his name, and with the 
appellation “f'riend,” The Tathagata, O Bhikkhfis, 
is the holy absolute Sambuddha. Give ear, O, 
Bhikkhus ! The immortal (Amata) has lieen ■\»on 
(by me). F wil^ teach you : to you I preach the 
doctrine. If you walk in the way I show you, you 
will ere long have penetrated to the truth, having 
yourselves known and seen it face to face ; land you 
will live in the possession (evbn in this life) ® of thtit 
highest goal of the holy life, for the sake of which 
noble youths fully give up the world and go forth 
into the homeless state.’ To this the five replied ; 

‘ By austerities such as you practised with us, you 
did not obtain this insight ; how much less is 
it likely that you have done so in a life of ease ? ’ 
Gotama repudiated the charge of having returned 
to a life of ease, and repeated his proud assertion. 
The monks relied as before, and a second time the 
Buddha made the same answer. They reflated 
their doubts a third time, and then Gotama chal- 
lenged them to say whether he had ever, in old days, 
spoken to them ki such terms of. self-assertion. They 
admitted that he had not; and he proceeded to 
lay dow/i his*fundamental principles. Neither the 
extreme of indulgence nor the extreme of austerity, 
but the middle way between these two has led him 

w 

^ A title of the Buddha, whicli is variously explained. In these pages it is , 
frequently represented by * Buddha. * 

• ^ I>it|heva dhamme.-^Maha Vagga, L 6 . 12. The phrase seems to be oa^th^d ' 
in xiti., whence the rest of the passage is quoted. [-VK 
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to insight and wisdom. This middle way, which leads 
to calm, to knowledge, to Nirvana, is the holy Eight- 
fold Path of right belief, right aimy right speech, right 
j:onduc£, right livelihood, right , endeavour, right re- 
colIftctedndSs, right meditation.* 

Next he propounds the* ‘ Four tNoBle Truths.’ 

‘ This, t) B|;fikkhus, i^ the noble truth of Suffering ; 
birth is suffering ; decay is suffering ; illness is suffer- 
ing ; death is suffering ; presence of objects we hate 
is buffering ; sephration*from objects we love is suffer- 
ing; not to obtain whatwte desire is suffering : briefly, 
the five-fold clinging to existence is suffering. 

‘Thi§,0 Bfiikkhus, is the noble truth of the Cause 
of suffering : thirst, that leads to re-births, accom- 
panied by pleasure and lust, finding its delight here 
and there. (This thirst is threefold), namely, thirst 
for pleasure, thirst for existence, thirst for pro- 
sperity.* 

‘ This, O Bhikkhus, is the noble truth of the Cessa- 
tion of suffering : (it ceases with) the complete cessa- 
tion of this thirst — a cessation which consists in the 
absence of every passion — with the abandoning of 
this thirst ; with the . doing away with it, with the 
deliverance from it, with the destruction of desire. 

‘ This, O Bhikkhus, is the noMe trufli of the Path 
which leads to the cessation of suffering ; that holy 

* On this Eightfold Path, often mentioned, but seldom or never worked out 
tother, s^e p. 130. ^ 

. ^ Or, according to a gendering of the word which is preferred by the Sin- 
hafesniei * thirst of annihilation.* This some interpret * desire for what is un- 
a^biihiaMe — cessation of existence at the end of the present life, not by Nirvana, ^ 
bi^ hy ordinary death.* But see p. 118 xr. 
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Eightfold Path ' — that is to say, right belief, right aim, 
right speech, right conduct, right livelihood, right 
endeavour, right reoollectedness, rigl\t meditation. * 

‘ The first principje, the fact of suffering, must be, 
understood ; the cause, desire, must be adatidoned ; •the 
third principle, tliat of thfe cessation of suffering by the 
cessation of the cause, must be seen fac^ to /ace, the 
Path must ha. practically realised. 

‘ Now these things,’ said Gotama, ‘I havtf done ; I 
have realised these truths and *passed*along this pafh. 
When I knew myself to have done so, I knew that I 
was free ; that my freedom could never be lost ; ® 
that this is my last birth ; that I cannot Jse born 
again.’ 

The five monks were delighted ; and one of them, 
Kondanna, gained at once a clear view of the prin- 
ciple that, ‘whatever has a beginning tends neces- 
sarily to an end.’ The lower deities of the earth 
shouted in ap|)lause, ‘ The kingdom of truth has been 
• founded ;’ the four great deities arid all their train 
shouted. The shout was passed on from one world 
of divine beings to another, till it reached the Brahma- 
world ; and theSi the whole ten. thousand worlds were 
shaken with a mighty shock ; and a light, greater 
than that of tHe deities, filled the universe. 

So was the Wheel of Doctrine set revolving.® 

^ Maha Vagga, i. 6. 19*22, S,B,E. In the rest of this quotation I have 
ceased to follow exactly the Sacred Books of^he East, The two sentences which 
follow arc an abridgment. , ^ 

® Or * disturbed * ? 

^ ’In this favourite phrase there is probably a onion of two allusions. The 
Wheel had, probably, been long a symbol of doctrine. The Buddhists as* 
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This discourse (called the Sutta of the Rolling Forth 
of the Wheel of Doctrine) is not so much an exposition 
as li concise assertion of the principles ol" the Buddha. 
,As an *event it is famous ; and §s lhe» first sermon it 
is ®ften referred to. With the phrase ‘Middle Way,’ 
in the meaning which it bears here, we do not meet 
often in*the Pitakas.' The Eightfold way is constantly 
referred to, but very rarely, and never completely, 
explained,* It is in the Four Truths that the kernel 
of* Buddhism is "to be found ; but they are the state- 
ment in a popular form, as I suppose, of the Chain of 
Causation and of its bearing on life. 

At this point ends, in our books, the first section 
or recitation-portion of the Maha Vagga. The divi- 
sion is, no doubt, made as a rule with a view to the 
length of the sections, not to their contents ; but in 
the present instance, it corresponds with a well- 
marked point in the narrative.* Thus far the narra- 
tive has been, as the reader must have obseeved, 

• . 

connected, progressive, and uniform in literary tone. 
It is marked •by picturesqueness and simplicity, and 
by the absence — except for obvious embellishments — 

d 

sociated with this the idea of a universal nionarcli, whose kingdom was 
symbolised by his royal chariot- wheel rolling throughout the world. I am no 
lover of sun-myth theories ; but I think this latter idea ma]^ be traceable to the 
chariot of the sun. — See Rhys Davids, Hibbert Lechtres, p. 129 seq. • 

^ In Mfij. Nik, 3, an important Sutta, it is identilied with the Eightfold Way. 
It occurs sometimes in the^ense of a middle way between assertion and denial of 
metaphysical dogmas. 

* See«p. 130. The early part of Sut. Nipat. (see especially N^laka Sutta) 
is connected with the idea of the wfeel of Doctrine. 

* The order is thenceforward that of the rules of the Commj^'.ry ; and such 
biographicallfragments as occur are introduced without note of time, to account*^ 
for the promulgation of the rules. 
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of the improbable. The steps by which the Thinker 
found himself the centre of a Community have been so 
far clearly traced. . ^ * 

§ 3 . From this 'point, though not with any*sudden. 
transition, the narrative loses these chsttacteristics. 
The next fliree recitation- portions have reference to 
events which must have followed close upon those 
we have repeated — the conversion of a number of 
distinguished laymen, and of some womtn, of a 
number of fire-worshippers, ctf the king, and of tWo 
chief disciples — but even in these we no longer find 
the consecutiveness, and the freedonv from exaggera- 
tion ; and from the end of the fourth recitation-portion 
onwards the narrative order is lost altogether. 

Although Tapussa and Bhallika, the two mendi- 
cants who offered the first food to the new Buddha, 
were the first persons to take refuge in him and his 
teaching, they were only lay hearers : Kondanna 
(now called Anfidtakondanna, from his recognition 
of the doctrine) was the first to attain full, know- 
ledge, and to be associated with Gftama in his 
Order. Kondanna was at once received to both 
steps, initiation 4and full profession, his application for 
them being welcomed with the formula, ‘ Come, 
mendicants ; the doctrine is well spoken ; lead the 
religious life for complete extinctioi\of sorrow^’* The 
rest of the five ascetics were .soon converted, and 


^ This formula, expressly welcoming an applieSnt, has been considered 
# parallel to the call of Christ’s disciples by the words, 'Follow This is a 

fair specimen of such parallels. 
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grasped the fundamental principles, and arrived at 
complete detachment from desire and from identify- 
ing themselves^ with anything thus reaching the 
.state of Rahats, or perfect beii^s,* who had no other 
existence *10 look forward to, who had indeed 
(though the phrase has not yet made its’ appearance 
in the system) secured Nirvana, already possessed it 
in a partial sense, and were secure of it in the full 
sense at» death. There was thus a Community of 
six, and they tdl Ralftits; for Gotama himself was 
reckoned as one among the rest.' 

The story of Yasa, which comes next, though it 
is not ^rt, except incidentally, of the biography of 
Gotama, deserves to be somewhat fully quoted 
here, for a peculiar reason. It has been adopted by 
the later biographers* as model for part of their 
history of Gotama himself. Yasa was a noble youth 
delicately nurtured, with the extreme of luxury — a 
palace for each of the seasons, and sq on. In the 
four riiny months, he never stirred from the palace 
in which he* enjoyed the society of a number of 
female musicians. One night, however, he happened 
to be restless, and arose and looked into the hall 
where these ladies were sleeping. The scene re- 
volted him. One had her hair ift dis(ffder ; ^artother 
had spittle flowipg from her mouth; others were 

1 Maba Vagga, i. 6 fin, 

^ Jdtaka Commentary, Lalita Vistara, Bigandet, Life of Oaudama^ referred 
to by Rhys Davids here ; and see Arnold’s Lighl of Asia, p. 83, a passage, the 
elaborate sensuousness of which is k remarkable comment on the title *jLalita« 
Vistara.* 
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muttering in their sleep ; all their charms were gone ; 
it was ‘more like a cemetery.’ The worthlessness, 
the dangerouhness pf their life came home to hiln : 
he felt that s^crdd ^ ‘ cjisgust ’ which is the* springy 
(according to Buddhism) of religious endefivours, and 
thereupon be left his home and entered on the home- 
less state. His departure was facilitated by* super- 
natural agencies ; the gates of the palace and of the 
city were opened by no human hand. c 

Yasa found his way straight to the deer-paric, 
where the Buddha was ; and was welcomed by him, 
and soon grasped the great fundamental principle 
that whatever has an origin must necessarily tend to 
decay. His father, coming to seek him, came also 
under the Buddha’s influence, and became a lay 
disciple, taking ‘ refuge ’ in the Buddha, the Doctrine 
and the Community ; while Yasa himself became a 
full member of the Community, and the seventh 
Rabat. 

This story differs in some significant deta\Js from 
those which preceded it ; and is evidently, I think, a 
later composition. It is full of technical expressions ; 
the instruction given to Yasa is on the conventional 
lines of instruction to laymen ; and a rather irrelevant 
miracle, is performed — the Buddha rendering Yasa 
invisible while his father is instructed. 

The devotion of Yasa was followed by that of four 
other noblemen, who were converted by precisely the 
same course. They were followed *by fifty more ; to 
‘^all of whom exactly the same instructions were ad- 
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dressed with Mcactly the same results. All became 
Rahats, of whom there were* now sixty-one.* 

* The dispersipn of the members of the Community 
, — ^now sixty, besides the Buddha — i^next recorded. 
Us!ng the* formula which became the conventional 
description of his own pnrpdse, he said Go forth, 
mendicants, , on your rounds, for the good of the 
many; for the welfare of the many; for the good, 
the gain) and the welfare of gods and men. Let 
n<5 two go the •same way.’® Gotama himself took 
a course of his own. The dispersion of the Com- 
munity is represented as the cause of a great 
many mgn coming, from different countries and from 
great distances to Gotama, to be received into the 
Community, by the lower and higher stages, of ad- 
mission and of full profession. The inconvenience of 
this led to the regulation that the members of the 
order might themselves, without coming to Gotama, 
admit new members to the two step% of Pabbajja 
(entrance on religious life) and Upasampada (perfect 
membership) f and the exact ceremonies and words 
to be used were then appointed. 

Whether it is due to the importandh of this event, 
or only to accident and the compiler’s awkwardness, 
the chapter which contains thi^ institution “oT the 
form o£ admission is preceded and followed by two 
passages which narrate; almost in identical terms, a 

i The wooden dulness^f all this% in striking contrast to the variety of the 
eitflier section. 

. This has been considered parallel to Our Lord’s sending the Seventy t^o * 
by twow 
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sort of attack of Mara> the adversary, upon the 

■i ^ 

Buddha.^ Mara approaches him, and says : ‘ Thou art 
. hound by fefters, and canst not escape me.’ Gotama 
•replies : ‘ I am delivered from all fetters, frortt all de^- 
sires.; thou art defeated.’ 

With rto more relevance next comes the story of 
the conversion and admission (in exactly the same 
form as we have had above) of thirty more rich young 
men. » 

The next incident in the bookf though there is 
no note of time to mark its chronological position, 
is the conversion, after a series of miracles, of a 
thousand Jatilas or Fire- worshipping ascetics. The 
total number of miracles, or rather the final batch, is 
summed up, at the end of the passage, as having been 
three thousand five hundred ; but they are easily 
classed in three groups. 

Gotama went to the chief Fire- worshipper’s 
abode, and begged to be allowed to pass the night 
in the building where the sacred fire was Igept. It 
was with difficulty that he persuaded his host to 
allow this, because there was a very powerful and 
poisonous sei^ent in the chamber. The Buddha, 
however, assured him that there would be no danger, 
and* tyitered. During the night the fire-room was 
seen filled with blaze find smoke.^ The seij)ent was 
sending forth all the fiery influence that’ he coyild, 

^ In my opinion, these passages ar# quite irrelevant, and sngg^ed 
by the reference to ‘fetters* in M, V, i. ii. i.’^The story of the , 
stidkes a reader ks compiled from a source different from that 
Bh^navdra* 
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and the Buddha was emitting counter-blaze — that 
radiance or radiant influence, symbolised by the 
rays which surround the head ^of sortie images of 
Buddha, to which, appeal is still made jn the Buddhist 
chgpts.* in the morning the serpent was found a 
senseless form, and the mighty power of the Buddha 
was acknowledged. ‘ Still,’ said the Jatila to himself, 
‘ he is not equal to me.’ 

The, second group into which I divide these 
miracles touches anotl^r field of fable more familiar 
to Western readers. When the Jatila summoned his 
guest to breakfast, the Buddha said, ‘ Go in, I will 
follow you,’ ami straightway went to the spot where 
grows tfie mighty Jambu tree, which gives name to 
Jambudvipa (the Indian world), and brought back a 
fruit of it ; and was in the breakfast-room before the 
Jatila got there. Another time he brought such and 
such a mystic flower from such and such a heaven. ^ 

The third group is trifling. When the Buddha 
wanted to wash some rags which we/e to form his 
robe, a tank tp wash them in, a stone to beat them 
on (here, at least, is a touch of nature only too familiar 
to dwellers in Indian lands), and othgr conveniences 
for washing, were supernaturally provided. And 
when five hundred of the Fire-worshippers were trying 
to split five hundred sticks, ^ to light five hundred 
fires,, and, the like, they were supernaturally prevented 
frcpi doing so, or enaj^led to succeed, according to 

, , V, ? jThe rapge of mesming of this word * tejo,* from ‘ fire * and ‘ splendour/ to 
very like ‘ moral influence/ suggests an interesting inquiry.' ^ 

■ V-' r '' ' 
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the will of the Buddha. It is by reckoning the 
number of these sticks in each case that the number 
of miracles is made»so large. ^ * 

The sight • of * tljese wonders induced the Fire-, 
worshippers, who were in three companiSs, each^led 
by a great teacher, to betake themselves to the 
Buddha and join the community of mendicants. To 
them he is said to have propounded a discourse on 
' Burning : ’ ‘ Everything is burning ; all the objects 
which strike the sense, and alf the processes of sensa- 
tion are burning with the fire of ignorance, desire, 
and all other accompaniments of decay and death. 
The wise man sees this, feels the religious “^disgust ” 
for all such objects, and enters the path which leads 
to freedom from the passions and from rebirth.’ This 
sermon was the means of advancing the one thousand 
new mendicants from the position of mere members 
of the Community to that of Rahats. 

The next^ event follows in proper sequence, and is 
probably in substance historical, however absufd some 
of the exaggerations which adorn it. • The fame of 
Gotama reached the king of Magadha, King Bim- 
bisdra. The report of his fame is expressed in words 
which recur constantly throughout the sacred books. 
The majority of those who came to learn of him or to 
argue with him are rejJfesented asjaeing attracted by 
this same description, which it is therefore wotth 
while to quote (Maha Vagga^ i. 22. 2). 

‘ The ascetic Gotama, the Salcyan, having gone 
out from the Sakyans to a religious life, has ,come to 
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Rdjagaha, and is dwelling there in the Lat^hivana 
garden, at the Supatittha shrine. . Of this blessed 
Gotama a glorioijs fame is come abroad, to this effect : 
•That he is a blessed, perfect, absolute 'Buddha, of full 
atta’lnment^n knowledge and conduct, in the perfect 
state of being, knowing all Worlds, the unsurpassable 
trainer of man, the teacher of gods and men, a blessed 
Buddha : he it is who has seen face to face and fully 
learnt by*his own insight (the nature of) this world of 
DSvas, and MdrSs, and *Brahmas, and the whole popu- 
lation of Brahmans, and ascetics, gods and men, and 
makes it known he who proclaims a doctrine lovely 
in beginning, lovely in midst, lovely in end, with its 
meaning and its expression, and makes known a reli- 
gious course in every way complete and pure,* 

The king said, as all (in the books) say who hear 
the great announcement, ‘ Good is the sight of such like 
perfect ones’ (Rahats). So with twelve myriads of 
Brahmans and householders (as a rule,,householdets 
means cultivators) Bimbisara repaired to the presence 
of the Buddha ; and in due course, the process of in- 
struction and conviction taking place as in former in- 
stances, eleven myriads, with the king* obtained com- 
plete insight into the principle: ‘That all that is formed 
must be in turn dissolved ; ’ and dne myriad enrolled 
themselves as lay4isciples. * 

The king announced that his wishes were now 

^ X have followed the Commentaries in this sentence. In xiii. 136 it 

is rendered thus : * He makes known the Truth, which he has understood him- « 
self and seen face to face, to this world-system with its devas,’ etc. 
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fulfilled. His great wishes from boyhood had been, 
first, some day to be a king ; next, that an absolyte 
Buddha might conje* to his kingdom? that he. might 
wait on the Buddha,* might hear his prezyphing, and* 
finally that he might understand it. 

Having formally asked to be admitted From 
this day forth, while life shall last, as a follower who 
has gone for refuge ’ to the Buddha, the king begged 

for the honour of entertaining Gotama and hfs monks 

® • • » 

the next day. It was graciously granted ; and, on the 
morrow, attended by the thousand monks who had 
lately been Fire-worshippers, the Buddha entered the 
royal city. This entrance of Gotama into Rajagaha is a 
celebrated epoch in Buddhist history, and later writers 
exhausted the language of oriental hyperbole in de- 
scribing its maghificence. The Maha Vagga is content 
with telling us that Sakka, king of the (lower) deities, 
assumed the form of a Brahman youth, and headed the 
procession, reciting a few verses in celebration of the 
event. Bimbisara, to secure the residence *of the 
Buddha near him, made over to him the l5amboo-grove 
garden, for the use of him and his Community. The 
form of words !ie used was the regular formula for 
such presentations; and the Buddha took occasion 
from thb royal donation to lay down the rule for his 
Community : ‘ I allow you to receive the donation of a 
park.’ ^ 

* The name ‘ Ar&ma,’ * park,’ is of constant lecurrence, and enters into many 
* names of Snddhfet properties in Ceylon, as Thupirama, Tissamaharima, * Dome 
Park,’ ‘ Great.Tissa Psdc,' etc. 
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King Bimbisara had considerable influence with 
the Buddha, and it is said that it was upon his sugges- 
tion that the institution of Uposatha (PoVa days), now 
•one of the most distinctive features* of ♦Buddhism, was 
add^ted, It had been previously in use among the 
professors of other religious systems.^ • This de- 
pendence oq, and readiness to be moulded by, royal 
patronage has always been — in Magadhq and in Ceylon 
— a charticteristic of Buddhism, It has always thrived 
b&t as an ‘ established religion and the eagerness 
with which any appearance of government patronage 
is even now caught at is very curious. Buddhism is 
now the only ‘ religion ’ which is in any political 
sense ‘ established ’ in Ceylon, 

The great Teacher has now collected a vast crowd 
of followers about him, has made provision for the 
continual extension of his Community, and has ob- 
tained the patronage of the king. Only one thing 
remains to provide for the complete organisation, of 
his system — the conversion of the two great disciples, 
Sdriputta and Mogalldna, to whom tradition assigns a 
part only second to that of the Buddha himself, and 
who are, in fact, the reputed authors of considerable 
portions of the ‘ words of Buddha,’ 

These two friends were members df a lajge train 
of wandering ascetics, who followed a religious leader 
called Sanjaya, They had agpreed together that 
whichever should first? attain to Amata (this word 
means literally ‘immortal,’ then immortality, then 

^ MahaVagga, ii« 1. 
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ambrosia, the food of immortality, and, in Buddhist 
language, ‘ final emancipation from birth ’) should tell 
the other. Stiriputta happened to fall in with one* of 
Gotama’s monies, and was convinced by his dignified , 
and restrained deportment that he must be a saint. 
He chose a 'proper time /or speaking to him, and said 
to him, just as the Brahman, who saw Gotanfe. when 
first he became the Buddha, had said to Gotama, 
‘Whence have you this bright countenance? Who 
is your teacher? What is the doctrine you have 
adopted?’ Assaji (for this was the young monk’s 
name) told him who his teacher was, and stated very 
briefly the general drift, without thd detailed ex- 
pression, of the doctrine ; repeated, in fact, to him 
the favourite lines : — 

s- 

Whatever things proceed from a cause, 

Of them the Buddha has stated the cause ; 

And what their dissolution is, 

This is what the Great Ascetic teaches. 

Sariputta grasped with perfect insight the prin- 
ciple : all that has a beginning must have an end ; 
and thus congratulated him : ‘If but that be the 
doctrine, you have already reached that state where 
there is no sorrow, the state hitherto unseen . . . ^ 
through many ^myriads of ages of the universe.’ 

Mogjhllana soon saw in Sariputta’s face the same 

^ • 

^ A word, Abbhatitam, occurs here, which the translators ot Sacred Books 
have not translated. It means * arriv^,* and its position in the seq^nce is 
awkward. If it is genuine the clause can only be translated, as it is by Professor 
Oldenberg {Buddha^ p. 136) : * That which hath not betn seen by many myriads 
of bygone agas hath come near to us.* One is tempted to conjecture *abbh^i- 
<*tam, * * unspoken,’ or even * abbhanitaro.* 
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proof of clearness and gladness, and asked : ‘ Have 
you, then, attained to Amata V ‘I have,’ he replied ; 
and told him exactly what he himself hftd heard from 
^Assaji ; and, exactly as he had* done, Mogallana 
rec»gnised*the principle. They went together to the 
Buddha, and as he saw them come, he said, calling 
them by their common names, not by those which 
became attached to them in Buddhist usage : ‘ There 
come two friends, Kolita and Upatissa ; these will be 
of»my disciples the nobfest, the happiest pair ! ’ They 
were admitted, on their own application, to both 
grades — Pabbajja and Upasampada. 

So numerdus now were the adherents of the 
Buddha that the people began to complain : ‘Gotama 
is breaking up family life ; he is leading away all 
Sanjaya’s followers. Whom will he take next V The 
monks told this to Gotama ; but he replied ; ‘ This 
will soon pass over ; reply to their stanza of complaint 
by this stanza: ‘The great heroes, the Tathagatas, 
lead n\,en by sound doctrine. Who will murmur at 
the wise who lead men by sound doctrine ?’ 

So the people were convinced, and the complaints 
soon died away. • 

§ 4. Here ends that part of the record of Gotama’s 
life which can be called in any sense connected., .What 
remains is only the closing passage — in the Sutta of 
the Great Decease (or perhaps better, Long Sutta of 
the Decease) and a few scattered incidents which are 
reported in no Chronological connection as having 
occurred some time within the long period (of forty- 
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five years) which the commentaries tell us intervened 
between the first preaching and the death. 

It would naturally have been in the earlier j)art of 
this period ^ thjft Gotama paid the visit to his native • 
place of which we have a brief but somewhat toucllJng 
account in l^aha Vagga,*i. 54. In the course of his 
wanderings he came to Kapilavastu, and went for alms 
to his father Suddhodana’s house. There the lady, 
the mother ® of Rahula, said to her boy, Thife is your 
father, Rahula, go and ask * for your inheritance. 
The boy obeyed, and addressing his father said, 

‘ Your shadow, reverend sir, is a place of bliss ! ’ His 
father rose and went out ; and the son followed, still 
crying, ‘Give me my inheritance, reverend sir.’ Gotama 
ordered Sariputta to admit the lad (by Pabbajja), and 
Sariputta, after inquiring what was the proper way of 
admitting a novice (sdmanera), and the rite being 
duly instituted, admitted Rahula to the Community. 
Rahula's hair,was cut ; he was clothed in the yellow 
robe, and was lost to his family. His grandfather 
Suddhodana® came to the Buddha; dhd describing 
his own grief when his two sons, first Gotama himself 
and then his hdlf-brother Nanda, entered the religious 

1 If the record is consistent it must have been within some seven years of the 
Bodhi tjee^ for Ralftila was young enough to be the first novice^ i*e, probably 
under fourteen. He must have been born before Gotama set out for the homeless 
life, and in that life Gotama spent at least seven years before he becatpe Buddha. 

® Gotama’s wife is so described, instead of being nam^, because Rahula be- 
came a monk. Her title therefore in the record of the Community was ‘ Mother 
of Rahula,’ There is nothing more said of ^er in the Pitakas. * 

® The reader will observe how far the authors of thia story are from wishing to 
magnify the family of Gotama, or attributing any peculiar character to his * renun- 
ciation.’ Suddh<^ana’s grief seems to have been greater at Rahula’s loss than at 
that of Gotama. 
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life, he begged that it might be a rule henceforth that 
no §on should be admitted without his parents’ consent. 
‘Lord,’* he said, •‘when the blessed one went forth it 
Va^no sm^l grief to me, so when Nanda did, very 
great is it now that Rahula has done so. The love of 
a son cuts the skin, having cut the skin it cuts the 
hide, it cuts (in like order) into the flesh, the sinews, 
the bones, the marrow I It would be well. Lord, if 
their reverences admitted no son without the consent 
of his father arid his mother.’ ^ And the Buddha made 
it a rule accordingly. 

Of incidents said to have occurred in the course of 
the Buddha’s teaching the texts as well as the com- 
mentaries are full, since almost every discourse has to 
be prefaced with some account of the occasion on 
which it was delivered. In the commentaries and 
Jataka stories these incidents are numerous and 
varied, and some of them are interesting ; but they do 
not come within our present scope, since there is no 
evidence that they were attached to Gotama till many 
centuries after his death. To this class belong, for in- 
stance, the story of his sympathy for the young woman 
to whom he recommended as a cure for grief some 
mustard obtained from a family which had suffered no 
bereavement {Light of Asia, p. 124. .. . The htory of 
Kisagotami comes from the Commentary on Dham- 
mapada). The story introductory to a discourse in 
the Pitaka texts is, as a*rule, very short and common- 
place, oftenest simply : — ‘ At that time the Buddha 

1 Maha Vagga, i. 54, S.B.E. 
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was dwelling at Savatthi,’ or the like. But from 
among the mass a few incidents may be selected 
which display traits of character. , ^ 

There are * many which represent Gotama as • 
behaving with generosity to rival teachers find 
members of alien sects? For instance, when Slha, 
the Licchavian Commander-in-Chief (Sendpati), had 
been converted, and applied to be received as a 
disciple, the Buddha said, ‘ Consider wdl, Siha, 
before you act ; well-known* men like you ougfht 
to consider well before they act.’ This delighted 
Siha, and increased his confidence in the Buddha. 
‘Any of the other sects,’ he said, ‘if they Jiad got 
me to join them, would have been carrying banners 
round all Vesdli, crying, “ Siha, the commander-in- 
chief, has come over to us!”’ His admiration 
culminated when the Buddha said, ‘ For a long time, 
Siha, your house has been one in which- the 
Niganthas h^ve always found food, so you should 
make a point of giving to them when they come on 
their begging rounds.’ ^ . 

It is almost exclusively among the wealthy and 
high born thaf the conversions are recorded, and 
gigantic are the gifts, especially in the way of cart- 
loads o£ food-^-5oo Cart-loads of sugiar for instance — 
of which we read. Mendaka, though only a house- 
holder,’ was a donor whose gifts cost him even less 
than those of the rich merchaats and noblemen <iid to 
them, for his family possessed extraordinary advantages. 

* Maha Vagga, vi 31. ii, S.B.£. . 
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He himself had the gift of being able, if he bathed his 
head and sat down by his granary, to fill it by making 
showers of grain fall from the sky ; his* wife had only 
0 to sit (Jowfi by a dish to ensurq it*s being filled with 
an^ inexhaustible supply; their son had an inex- 
haustible money-bag, and their daughter-ih-law a rice- 
bag of similar qualities. It was a small thing for such 
a man to supply 1250 cows, each with her keeper, 
to supply the 1250 monks with fresh milk continually.' 

' On another ©ccasidTi, a devout woman who could 
get no meat for a sick monk, when meat was parti- 
cularly necessary for him, secretly cut off a piece of 
her own flesh* to send him ; and, although this led 
to a stringent order forbidding the eating of human 
flesh, her wound was healed by the Buddha.® 

Among the innumerable gifts which Buddha 
and the community accepted, were several of parks, 
like that which Bimbisara had presented at Benares. 
Of these the most celebrated is the J|;tavana, near 
Savattbi, which was the gift of Andthapipdika, the 
prince and isodel of all donors. The conversion 
of this person, and the circumstances of his great 
donation are related with unusual dfetinction.® He 
was the brother-in-law of the treasurer of Rajagaha, 
and the first intimation he receive*! of the existence of 
a Buddha in the world, was derived from the excite- 
ment in which, on a certain day, he found his relative 
and aft his house. ‘ Have you a wedding going on, 
or is the king coming?’ he asked. ‘No,’ replied 

* Maha Vagga, vi. 34, • Maha Vagga, vi. *3. » Culla Vagga, vi. 4. 
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the treasurer, ‘the Buddha is coming with his 
Community to eat at my house.’ Hardly able to 
believe that he had been so happy as to have been 
born in a Buddha’s days, Anathapiddika determined 
to go the next morning to visit Gotamai Cel^tiaf 
beings opaned the gates for him. Supernatural 
voices encouraged him, and strange alternations of 
light and darkness excited his expectations. He 
was received with unusual solemnity, and with some 
striking verses from the Buddha’g* lips, and ^as 
instructed and enlightened in the usual method. He 
invited the Buddha to take a meal with him on the 
morrow, and the invitation was accepted. The 
treasurer, the mayor, and the king all offered to assist 
him in providing the entertainment, but he declined 
their offers. The meal passed off as usual, but at 
the end of it, Anathapindika invited the Buddha to 
spend the rainy season at Savatthi. Gotama replied, 

‘ The Tathagathas love solitude.’ This was an 
intimation tliat a park would be required. Anatha- 
pindika made search in every directiop, and "decided 
that a garden belonging to a certain prince Jeta 
was exactly ^hat was wanted, accessible biit not 
crowded or exposed. But it was not to be bought 
for less than such a number of pieces of gold as 
would cover its surface. The price was paid — 
though not accepted without reluctance on the seller's 
. part ) — ^the gold was broi^ht in carts and the 
Jetavana was covered with coins.* Dwellings and 
halls of every kind, baths and bathing tanks were 
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erected, and the park was handed over to the 
Buddha and the Community ; as may still be seen 
and read in a bas-relief of the Bharhut»Tope (erected 
probably b.c. 200 — 150) which is figured in Cunning- 
ham’s Sttii^cu of Bharhuty plate Ivii,, and of which 
there is a model in the museum at Calcutta. 

The influence of Gotama’s personal attraction and 
kindness is everywhere implied in the record. In 
a few c^ses attention is drawn to it, as when it is 
sgid of Roga , the Mallian, that Gotama — on the 
suggestion of Ananda that this Roga was an 
important person to secure — ^Doured out such an 
effluence of love upon him, that he could not but 
follow the teacher as a calf (follows the cow).^ This 
exertion of influence was confessedly dictated by 
policy, but the mention of it shows what was the 
tradition about Gotama’s attractive power. 

Otherwise there are not recorded in the early 

parts of the Pitakas, • as far as I know, any special 

acts of kindness on the Buddha’s phrt, with one 

beautiful exception. A monk was very ill, and 

neglected by the other monks, both because he was 

-r-as he said — of no use to them, ap^l, as is evident 

from the story, because his condition was repulsive. 

Then the Buddha said to An^uda, •* Fetch, some 

* 

water, you and I will bathe this monk.’ The 
Buddha' poured the water over him, and Ananda 
wiped him ; the Buddha lifted his head and 
Ananda his feet,“ and so they laid him on his bed. 

^ Maha Vagga, vi. 36. 
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The terms in which the Buddha rebuked the 
monks for their neglect, and the last words of the 
sentence I am about to quote, reacji higher, think, 
than anything *els*e yi the Pitakas, into the levels o£ 
Christian teaching. ‘ You monks have ^o motfiers 
and no fathers to wait *on , you. If you do not wait 
on one another, who will wait on you ? Whosoever 
would wait on me, let him wait upon the sick.' ^ 

A Christian can only rejoice to quote such a 
passage as this, and heartily c&ngrattflate his Buddhist 
friends upon it, and invite them to follow it.® 

We have seen that the two chief disciples, 
Sariputta and Mogallana, were brought ppon the 
scene with a careful record of the circumstances of 
their conversion ; but this is not the case with others. 
The later Pitaka books contain classified lists of the 
monks (and nuns) who Were distinguished in various 
ways : but there is nothing of this sort attempted in 
the Vinaya.^, Here a great part of the traditional 
history of the religion is evidently taken for granted. 
Persons who were among the chief ^n importance 
are brought upon the scene without introduction. 
For instance, *a very prominent figure in the story 
is that of Ananda ; but the occasion of his conversion 
is not .recorded. He is said (in the commentaries) 
to have been a cousin of Gotama, and we fijid hiip, 

Vagga, viiL 26. 3. • • 

* At present, I feel bound to Say, the de$ree to which the Buddhists of C^lon 
—speaking generally— are destitute of thjs characta hen attributed to their 
Fou^i^, is shocking, and all but incredible to persons who have lived Only iii 
Christian countries. 
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from first to last, in the closest attendance on the 
Buddha. He nurses him in. sickness; is often con- 
sulted about his movements ; is the medium of many 
,of his communications with mohks* and laymen. 
WBile othtll's are represented as more learned and of 
higher attainment — in fact/ Ananda, according to the 
traditiod, was one of the last to become a Rabat — 
none were so near ' to the person and affections of 
the leadar. 

• Another importanf personage was the guilty 
Devadatta. It would be possible, I think, almost with 
exactness to trace, within the Pitaka books themselves, 
the growth of tlie tradition about this person. In the 
Maha Vagga he is mentioned only once, as having 
been the occasion, by reciting the Form of Confession 
in the presence of laymen, of a rule forbidding such a 
practice. But in the Culla Vagga, a second part of 
the history of the Rule, Devadatta’s crimes are 
narrated in great detail. He had acquired, in former 
births, |i great amount of merit, and in this life was 
far advanced 4n Buddhistic attainments, and a great 
master of supernatural powers. But pride and 
honours were too much for him ; he coveted the 
first place, and set to work to obtain it. He culti- 
vated the friendship of Ajatasatta, the *young son of 
King Bimbisara, and aroused in him the same envy 
against his father the king, as he himself indulged 
againit the Buddha.^ 4 You kill your father and be 
king, and I will kill Gotama and be Buddha.’ The 

, ^ Culla Vaggai vii. 2. 
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young prince’s attempt to murder his father was happily 
discovered and averted for the while (though he carried 
out his evil purpose later), and the king, acting on true 
Buddhist principles, voluntarily surrendered the king-, 
dom to him. Devadatta persisted in his^ attacks^ on 
Gotama, once sending men to kill him, who, instead 
of killing him were subdued and converted* by his 
influence ; once hurling down a rock, which failed to 
strike him, but brought on Devadatta the greatest of 
all possible guilts, that of shedding a *Buddha’s blood ; 
for a splinter of the fallen rock pierced the Buddha’s 
foot. F'oiled in these attempts, he set to work to 
introduce dissension into the Community, and for this 
purpose invented five points of greater strictness than 
the existing rules required. He persuaded a good 
many monks, Vajjians of Vesali,^ to support him in 
demanding of the Buddha that these five points should 
be made rules. On the Gotama’s refusing this, he 
led away a train df 500 monks, who were soon how- 
ever induced to return by the preaching of Syiputta. 
Devadatta was most generously treated by Gotama, 
and warned again and again ; but when he persisted 
in his determination to divide the Community, his' 
doom was solemnly predicted. 

Several references to Devadatta may be gathered 
from other parts of the Pitaka, but they are all in 
obvious reference to the account already summarised. 
The Prince Abhaya was stiwed up by Ndtaphtta to 
tax Gotama with having used unkind language about 

^ See Chapter xxi. p. 297. 
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Devadatta, calling him ‘damned,’ ‘doomed to hell 
for a Kalpa,’ ‘past cure,’ and the like; and the 
Buddha explained that a word which* is true, and 
^intended to do good, though it; give* pain, is right. 
THfe condonation was uttered out of the Buddha’s 
compassion for all beings.^ • * 

It is as an illustration of the horrible evils of 
schism, and of the great dangers which arise from 
being praised and made much of, that Devadatta’s 
story is elaborated ; a^id all the references to him, 
except the first, belong to the later portion of the 
Pitaka cycle of traditions. They lead us, therefore, 
fitly on to the* concluding portion of the biography 
we are constructing — which is to be found in some- 
thing like a chronological order in the Sutta of the 
Parinibbana or Decease of the Buddha. For the 
mind of the compiler of that Sutta was evidently 
occupied with the thought of dissensions and schisms, 
and the desire to prevent or heal th§m. He has 
broughf together a variety of topics, but this is 
the dominanf«one. His aim has been — with certain 
special reference, as I believe, to the circumstances of 
his own time — to represent the last liioughts of the 
Buddha as having been directed to the great purpose 
of unity. • * 

§ 5., The throne of M^adha was occupied in 
these later days l^f Gotama’s life by Ajatasattu. 


^ Maj. Nik. 58. In Sanyut. Nik. vi. 2. 2 the favourite verse * Phalaih ve,’ etc, 
is quoted ; and in Angut. iv. 68, it is quoted and explained. So in Sanyut. xvii. 
35. All these turn on ^ords which occur in the Culia Vagga passage. 
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This, monarch was anxious to overcome the Vaj- 
jians, and sent his minister to inquire of the Buddha 
whether he would succeed or noj; in his, enter 
prise. The tfuddha turned to Ananda and asked , 
whether the Vajjians were in the habit of*meetin^in 
large numbers ; whether ‘they met and acted in unity ; 
whether they were keeping their laws and making 
no innovations in them ; whether they honoured the 
old ; whether their women were well conducted ; 
whether they were keeping in repair and treatiftg 
with reverence the shrines which existed in their 
country ; and, finally, whether they were maintaining 
due provision for the comfortable support; of the 
Buddhist saints (rahats) in their country. To all 
these Ananda replied in the affirmative; and then 
the Buddha told the minister, that as long as these 
seven conditions of prosperity continued, the Vajjians 
would prosper. The minister went away with little 
hope of success ; and the Buddha soon afterwards 
summoned his monks together to give lihem a 
corresponding instruction as to the Conditions on 
which the permanent prosperity of the Community 
depended. In'five sets of seven and one set of six, 
these conditions of permanence are stated, and they 
embrcloe — in* no vhry logical order — nearly all the 
leading principles of Buddhism. It is not difficult to 
see that the first set of seven, which really corresponds 
to the seven qualities commended in the Vajjians, 
fonns the original part of this collection of forty-one, 
and that the other thirty-four are lat^r additions. 
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Then follows a curious account of Gotama’s re- 
buking Ananda for a rash compliment. Ananda had 
profes^d his cqpviction that there ne^er had been, 

• nor ever would be, any one greater or t/^iser in absolute 
knowledge* than Gotama. ‘ Brave words, Ananda ; 
but can you see into the mirfds of all past and future 
Buddhas, and estimate exactly their characters and 
powers ? Can you see into me, the Buddha of the 
present } ’ Poor Ananda admitted that he had none 
of these powers* and that all he was entitled to assert 
was that all Buddhas, past and present, must have 
obtained Buddhahood by the same course of extinc- 
tion of .lust, and of active self-training, by which 
Gotama had attained it. 

The Sutta has next some sections which are in 
the main identical, though with some differences of 
arrangement, with certain sections which I passed 
unnoticed in the Maha Vagga. One of these is 
particularly important as possibly affording a' means 
of ascertaining the date — or at least the relative date 
— at which the Pitakas were compiled. 

Sunfdha and Vassakdra, the chief ministers of 
Magadha, in view of the war with the Vajjians, were 
building a city at Pdtaligdma.^ It was a spot haunted 
by thousands of those local deities ‘which ‘haunt 
trees, p9nds, houses and the like, and (as the Buddha 

saw, though no one else did) the Magadhan authori- 

• * 

^ Parinibb* p. 12 : Pataligdmaifi nagaraih mdpenti. Rhys Davids translates, 

* fortifying F&taligdma ’ ; but my translation is, I think, more correct, as implying 
that there was Is yet no city there, it was a Gdma or country district. 
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ties were in unconscious but auspicious sympathy 
with (what a later phraseologfy would call) the genius 
of the place. *Where the local deities .of highest power 
haunted, there* the mightiest nobles were planning* 
their dwellings, where the deities were of those 
medium or of lower dignity, there Maghadans of 
corresponding rank were settling. The feuddha 
revealed this auspicious fact to Ananda, and said, 

‘ It is as if the Magadhan ministers had takert counsel 
with the Tdvatinsa gods. CJf all <he dwellings *of 
noble men, of all places of traffic, this will be the chief 
city ; Pataliputta, the central town. ^But there will 
be three dangers for Pataliputta, from fire,, or from 
water, or from breach of friendship.’ 

The Buddha was of course entertained there, and 
he is represented as having expressed his satisfaction 
in some lines ^ which inculcate the culture of local 
deities in a way inconsistent with the strictest Bud- 
dhism, and wjiich indeed belong to the region of the 
astrologer and the house charmer ; — • 

‘ In what spot soever the wise man takes up his abode, 

There let him givg food to good and self-controlled men of re- 
ligion : 

To the deities that belong there let him give an offering^: 

Thus served thSy will strve him, honoured they will honour him,; 

So dealt with, they feel for him as a mother for her own dear son : 

He always sees good luck whom the local deities love.* * 

» « 

^ Which in an earlier text, I think, mi§ht have been called * Anacchariyd.* 
— See Rhys Davids* notes {S, B. E, xi. p. 19 and p. 20). There is no reason 
for jdirinking from saying that many stanzas which have been messed into the 
service of Buddhism are thoroughly alien in spirit. ' 
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And the buflders of the city resolved that the gate 
by which the Buddha went out should be called the 
Gotanvi gate, ajid the crossing at which he should 
• cross the Ganges should be called* thS Gotama ferry. 
He did not cross, however, by the ferry, for the 
river was full ; but miraculously disappeaitd from the 
one sicfe and stood, with his train of monks, on the 
other.' 

Many a comprehensive discourse was uttered as 
th*e Buddha weTit fronl place to place in the neigh- 
bourhood of Vesali ; but it was after he had entered- 
on the retirement of the rainy season at Beluva, near 
that city, that the symptoms of his approaching end 
appeared. He became very ill, and suffered much, 
but he would not pass away till he had bidden his 
monks farewell.® So by an effort of will he turned 
back the sickness, and retained his hold on life. 
On his recovery, Ananda asked for some last instruc- 
tions. The reply is very striking. ^ 

‘ What is it the Community expects of me ? I have 
preached the doctrine, making no distinction of inner 
and outer, the Buddha has not reserved therein the 
teacher’s perquisite.® Should any one thus think, 
Ananda, “ I will be the leader of the Community of 
monks,” or “the Community is d^penddht upon me,” 

I suppope he, Ananda, must lay down rules on any 
point concerning the Community! This has never been 


1 Mahaparinibb. S., p. 14. ^ Mahaparinibb. S., p. 21. 

^ A proverbbil expression for some point of skill or science kept back, that the 
teacher might stil} be superior to his pupil. 
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my (the Tathagata’s) thought ; “ I lead the Community, 
the Community depends on me.” How should I lay 
down rules oh any point for the Copimunity ?, I am 
now worn, outgrown, old, aged, far on , in years ; my* 
age is going on for eighty. Just as a worn-out cart, 
Ananda, cah get along only with all sorts of patching 
and care,^ so methinks it is only with patching and 
care that my body gets along. When the Tathagata 
by abstraction from all marks of outward objects, by 
the extinction of certain sen^tions,**lives in the At- 
tainment of that freedom of mind which consists in 


noting nothing, then only is the Tathagatha’s body 
kept at ease. Therefore, I say, Ananda, Jbe your- 
selves your lamp, yourselves your ^•efuge, have no 
other refuge ; have the doctrine for your light, have 
the doctrine for your refuge, have no other refuge. 
How can this be ? 


‘ Let us suppose a monk so lives, — with so true 
an estimate pf the body, as to be in bodily things 
austere, attentive, recollected, and to subdue all pain 
of craving ; so true an estimate of sensation, as to be 
in regard of sensations austere, attentive, recollected, 
and to subdue sail sense of pain ; so t/ue an estimate 
-pf thought, as to be in regtird of thoughts austere, 
attentive, reCbllected, and to subdue all thoughts of 
pain ; then a monk lives his own lanlp, |tis own 
refuge, with no other refuge ; with the doctrine for 
. his lamp and for his refuge, and with no other refiige. 

- And whoever either how or after my death shall so 


^ Veghamtsss^eDar , 
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live, they will be in the highest place among those 
who are lovers of the Rule.’ 

Aftfr this th^ Buddha is recorded to 'have deliber- 
ately resolA^d on dying in three months’ time. He 
might, witp such powers as he had acquired, have 
prolonged his life — so he reflected — for a cycle or for 
the rest of the current cycle of time ; and Ananda, on 
hearing his reflections, entreated him to do so; for 
Mara was besetting Ananda’s mind. And soon Mara 
ap{)roached in p'brson, Snd reminded the Buddha of 
words he had before spoken — at the very beginning of 
his Buddhahood, as is afterwards explained — announc- 
ing his rqpolve not to enter on his final extinction till 
he had fully preached his doctrine. ‘ Now,’ cried the 
enemy, ‘ all that has been done ; disciples, monks and 
nuns, lay men and lay women, have been trained, who 
can teach and explain the doctrine to others, etc. 
Let the Blessed One therefore enter on his final 
extinction.’ , 

‘ Boiat ease, wicked one,’ replied the Buddha, ‘ the 
Tathagata’s final extinction is not far distant, at the 
end of three months the Tathagata will enter on final 
extinction,’ This solemn renunciation *tvas marked by 
a mighty earthquake, such as occurs — we here learn — ' 
only on eight occasions ; viz., by natur&l causes, by 
the sup^atural power of meditation in some un.- 
usually wise sage. Brahman or Buddhist, or of some 
deity. Higher or lower, •and on the occasions of a,. 
Buddha’s conception, his birth, his attainment , of 
Buddhahood* his setting . in motion the royal wheel 
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of the law, his deliberate renunciation of life, and 
lastly his actual final and utter passing away from 
existence.^ * . « 

Ananda tried iiv vain to persuade hb master to 
remain for the rest of the cycle ; but Tie was re- 
minded — and the information must have been as 
mortifying to Ananda as it is strange to us — that this 
was not the first time that he had had the opportunity 
of urging such a request. Again and again, tn various 
scenes, the Buddha had given hixfi a very strong 
hint by saying, ‘ One of my power could easily, if he 
liked, remain in life all the cycle ; and on either 
of these occasions, had Ananda taken the. hint and 
begged the Buddha to stay in life, he would have con- 
sented ! So it is Ananda, it seems, by his dulness 
about taking a hint, who has prevented our having 
the son of Suddhodana still among us ! 

In due time the Buddha arrived with Ananda at 
the Kdtdgdr^ hall, and preparations were immediately 
made for assembling all the monks of the Vesali dis- 
trict (or province, Simdwa). He afldressed them 
in an earnest though very technical sermon, insist- 
ing on the. gfeat heads of his system as essential 
to the permanence of religion, and to the good and 
happiness of gods and men. He ended with the 
words, ‘ Behold now, monks, I impress it upon you ; 
all (composite) things are subject to the law of 
dissolution; press on earnestly to^ perfection ; soon 

* This set of eight earthquakes leads the compiler to introduce^ quite 
irrelevantly* two lists of eight stages of the higher meditation. 
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the Tathagata’s final extinction will take place; at 
the end of three months the Tathagata will enter 
on final «extinction.’ Or, as the versified form of the 

a 

stoy exprepes it : — 

* Full ripe is my age, little of my life remains, ^ 

I shall leave you and go, — I have made myself my own refuge ; 

Be untiring, be recollected, and keep to the rules of conduct ; 

Let your resolution be firmly held, guard your thoughts well ; 
Whoso in this doctrine and rule untiringly toils on, 

Shall leave the ocean of repeated births and make an end of sorrow.’ 

In leaving Vesali, Gotama ' turned slowly and 
deliberately as an elephant does, and took a solemn 
last look at the bity, and went on from place to place 
giving various instructions. One of these is very 
significant as an indication of the relative date of the 
Sutta in which it occurs. He addressed the monks 
on the method of testing or verifying doctrine. 
Whether a particular doctrine be asserted by a single 
monk who professes to be reporting what he actually 
heard tlje Buddha say, or whether it be the tradition 
of a particular monastery or district, or that of one, or 
of many very learned elders, there is but one test. The 
sentences and syllables of .the dogma uisder discussion 
are to be carefully taken and placed beside the sacred 
text and compared with the rule.^ If they 4® 

^ Parinibb. S., 39. The words are Sutta and Vinaya, the names of the two 
collections afterwards called Pitakas. The * learned ’ elders above are described 
as * bahussutdy’T-* full of tradition * (smriti), and * vinayadhira,’ ' carrying about 
with thenS the rule’ (vinaya), an^ m^tikadhdri, * knowing by heart the 
mitik^paddni,’ the ^summaries’ of doctrine, etc., and lists of abridged rules. 
All these expressions refer evidently tp a fully compiled and classified ‘ text ’ 
(and admost certainly to a written one), and mark the late date of the Maha- 
parinibb. S. 
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Stand with the text and bear comparison with the 
rule, then it follows that such a dogma is certainly 
not the word of the Buddha, — it i§ that monk’s mis- 
take (and so tonversely). 

This important passage is succeeded by a more 
strictly narrative (and I doubt not, far more ancient) 
portion of the Sutta.' Gotama and Ananda went on 
to Pdvd, and were the guests there, with others of 
the Community, of Cunda the smith. Besides the 
other ‘ hard and soft foods,’ cakes arfd curry and rtce, 
Cunda had provided a quantity of dried pork. The 
Buddha at once perceived that this pork was not 
likely to be safely eaten by any one, of all, gods and 
men, except a Buddha. He made his own meal upon 
it, but ordered what remained to be buried in a hole. 
(The next paragraph I translate quite literally for 
the reason given in the note.)* ‘So when the 
Bhagavat had eaten the food of Cunda the smith, 
there arose jn him a fierce disease of the nature of 


^ The sections marked iv, 14-23 and 53-58 (M. P. Sk pp. 41 and 47, 
etc.) are founded on an old metrical narrative, probably the same as that of 
which fragments appear in the first book of the Maha Vagga. These sections 
are free from the intarspersion of elaborate doctrinal passages. 

* Here are three versions side by side, (i) the prose of the compiler, which is 
only a prose arrangement of (2), a nearly contemporary ‘ sloka,’ and (3) the earlier 
and quainter Triahtubh stanza, differing in several phrases from (2). In (3) 
there is ^o allusion to the fortitude with which the pain was borne, which is 
developed in (1). Nor is there, according to my translation, in (2). But Rhys 
Davids translates the second line of (2) thus : — ** 

‘ He bore with fortitude the pain ^ 

The sharp pain evoft unto death 1 * 

This is due, I think, to an oversight. Samphusi means *felt* or *fiit 
mtich,* and *dhlro ’ is a common title of the Buddha, which may be translated 
either ‘ brave^ or * wise.* 
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dysentery, violent pains go on, such as lead to death. 

These pains, however, the Bhagavat, in conscious 

recollectedness, aqpepted without complaiht. ‘ Let us 

• ■ ^ 

go, Ananda^ to Kusindra.’ Tha venei%ble Ananda 
assented, saying, ‘ Even so, my lord ! ’ 

Or thus : — 

* When he had eaten the food of Cunda the smith (so I have heard) 
The wise one experienced a disease, violent, such as leads to 
deathi’ 

Or thus : — 

‘ When he had eaten the dried pork, 

Violent illness arose in the Teacher ; 

The Bhagavat suffered violent purgings, and said, 

I will go to the city of Kusinara.’ 

Here follows a trifling episode which led to the 
Buddha’s giving an account of his own calm and self- 
concentration, such that a furious storm had taken 
place around him without his noticing it. TKe next 
section tells us of his being robed in a sef of robes of 
cloth of gold, t^e gift of a new adherent, the splen- 
dour of which was outshone by the brilliance of the 
Buddha’s skin. For as the day o^ his decease 
approaches, the same phenomenon occurs as at the 
time of his acquiring Buddahood : his .complexion 
becomes pure and lustrous.^ 

Then'the old narrative is resumed, and although 
# 

^ The expression is the jaxne as iS former places, where the^same is said of 
G^tama, of Assaji, of S^iputta and others ; but what was told simply in the 
Maha Vagga is here treated as a regular miracle. It was developed later into 
a sort of * transfiguration.’ — See Rhys Davids’ note, S, xi. 82 .* 
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it is given also in prose, we may quote the metrical 
version — 

* Oit Buddhjf went, on to Kakuttha river, , i 

Fair flowed|&e \^itf water and clear and pleasant, 

Down thither stepped weary and worn the Tesiftier, 

Great, peerless one, Tathagata, chief of beings ! 

The Teacher bathed, he drank and he crossed the river, 

He first and chief, followed by all the brethren. 

Still setting forth doctrine, the Blessed Teacher, 

The mighty Sage, came to the Mango-Garden. 

Then straight the monk, Cundaka ^ named, he summon’d, 
“Fold now a robe fourfold and spread if ’neath me.” * 
Straight Cunda heard the voice of the self-controll’d one, 
Fourfold in haste folded a robe and laid it : 

Down lay the great Teacher, so worn and»weary, 

While Cunda sat down on the ground before hink’ 

Some confusion between this monk Cunda and 
Cunda the smith has led to the insertion here of 
a considerate message, left by the Buddha with 
Ananda for the comfort of Cunda, if the latter should 
feel remorse at the thought that the food he gave hdd 
been follow%d by the Buddha’s extinction. Ananda 
was to assure him, as from the Buddha’s own lips, 
that this offering of Cunda’s, and that first offering of 
food made op^his own attainment of Buddahood, were 
the two most meritorious of all offerings. The result 
of that action of Cunda’s would lead to long life, to 
beauty, to happiness, to glory, to heaven, to sovereign 
power. 

^ Corresponding to (3) in the instance referred to in p. 76, n. 2, and very pro- 
babfy continuous with that passage. 1 h^e rendered it baldly enough, but into 
a metre, which foirly represents the original. 

^ Tl^s cannot be the same person as Cunda the smith, but there may be 
some explanation which has not reached us, of the coincidence of the names. 
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The next stage of the journ^ey was the last. With 
a great train of monks the Buddha went to the Sdla 
Grove, .where, between a pair of Sala tf-ees in every 
tespect alik& the couch was spread,’ an^ the Buddha 
lay "down wmi his head to the north, reclining on his 
right side, with full consciousness and recollectedness, 
in a lion-like repose. 

At this moment the Sala trees burst into unex- 
pected bloom, the heavens rained flowers upon the 
hero’s form, anc^ heavdhly music was wafted from 
the skies. But such signs of honour as these, 
said the Buddha, are not the true honour of a 
Tathagata^. father, he said, the monk or nun, 
lay man or lay woman, who lives in the perform- 
ance of all the duties and ways of religion, such 
a one pays him the true, the higher honour and 
service. 

Unseen spirits were now crowding the air to get 
a sight of the great Being, — not the spape of a pin- 
point for, twelve leagues round but was full of deities, 
— ^some ready* to tear their hair in vulgar grief, 
but some clear-sighted enough to see that ‘all 
things are unabiding,’ and to acquieste in what is 
inevitable. 

Under the twin Sala trees, before the fast moment 
came, several incidents and discourses of very unequal 
interest are recorded as having found place. Some 
are mef’e heterogeneous onotices of rules; some are 
important summaries of doctrine ; but two classes only 
will be mentioned now, those which are really part of 
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Gotama’s biography, ^ and those which have a his- 
torical interest.® 

Ananda Ss a very well markefl character, and 
always wins our sympathy. He was rather slow, as 
we have seen ; during all his master’s me he failed 
to attain ‘rahatship ; but his patient affection and 
gentleness are very attractive. One is glad to find 
him appreciated. While Gotama reclined between 
the Sala trees, Ananda withdrew, and stood leaning 
against some doorway, and vfept at ’the thought, riiat 
his kind master was so soon to pass away, and he 
still a learner ! Gotama sent for him, and comforted 
him, and uttered in three parallel sentences these 
touching words: ‘A long time, Ananda, you have 
followed and served me with acts of love, with words of 
love, with thoughts of love, kind, blessed, unvarying, 
injmeasurable.’ And then he spoke at length to the 
monks in praise of Ananda, comparing him, for the 
graciousne^ of his manners, to a universal monarch.® 
But poor Ananda was immediately to giv^. another 
proof of the limited range of his powers. He tried 
to dissuade the Buddha from accomplishing his 
extinction in Ihe insignificant little town of Kusinara. 
Let him go and end his life rather in some great city, 

. Rajagaha 6r Benares. The Buddha rebuked him ; 

^ Biographical. Ananda’s comfort and his praise. The suggestion that 
Gotan^ should not die in Kusinara. The Mallians told. Subhaddhd’s conver* 
sion. Last warnings (vi. i) and inquiries, the last words: the way of decease. 

* Historical directions are given ab^t the-^ four . pilgrimages, the burial of 
Emperors and Buddhas, and the erection of dagoS^ ; which all show the late 
date of the Shtta. ‘ ' 

^ Cakkatatti, chapter xx. p. 280. 
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Kusinara must not be called an insignificant town ; 
ages ago it had been the royal city of the great 
MahA iSudassana (the ideal king), ^ |Aid had been 
•adorned \^h every ‘ element ctf (the conventional 
description of) wealth and splendour. Ananda was 
then sent to prepare the nobles of Kusinara for 
what was to take place ; and* they came full of grief, 
and were presented, family by family, to the Buddha. 
The nev\fs of the approaching end decided a certain 
Subhadda, a religious person of great attainments 
and importance but not yet a Buddhist, to come and 
inquire of the puddha, and he was soon converted 
and became a rahat, the last disciple gained by 
Gotama himself. 

Little more remained to be done. Three times 
Gotama called on his monks, if there were any point 
on which any one of them had yet any doubt, now 
while he wjis yet with them to ask about it. Not one 
had a point to raise. And the Buddha*asserted the 
conclusien, that there was not one in the whole 
Community iif whose mind one doubt existed in 
regard to the Buddha, the Doctrine, or the Order, the 
Way or the Path : the last of the 500 had at least 
entered indefectibly on the path which must lead 
him at last to perfect insight. *’ ‘ 

Then, the Blessed One said to the monks, ‘ Be- 
hold now, mendicants, I say to you, everything is 
subject to dec^y, .press i^rward untiringly to perfec- 

^ A very famous Sutta, translated in ‘'5. B, E, vol. xi., describes the glory 
of this monarch and his city. . 

'• F' 
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tion.’ This was his last word. He then entered 
into the first stage of meditation, thence into the 
second, the \j:hird, the fourth ; from the • fourth 
stage of meditation* he proceeded to tl^ realm of* 
the infinity of space, thence to that of the infinity 
of thought, and so into the realm of nothingness, 
then into that of neither consciousness nor uncon- 
sciousness, and thence into that in which all 
action of either thought or perception 'is at an 
end. , " * 

Ananda, the simple-minded, thought all was 
over, but Anuruddha, the great metaphysician of 
the Community, said, ‘ Nay, brother Ananda, this 
is not full Nirvana ; he has entered that state in 
which all action of either thought or perception is 
at an end.’ 

Nirvana it appears is not the culmination of 
abstraction. The Buddha retraced his course 
through alU these stages of exalted meditation, 
step by step to the fourth, the third, the <» second, 
the first; and in the moment of issQing from the 
first stage of meditation, the Blessed One became 
extinct. '' 

The event was accompanied by a fearful and 
terriblfe earthquake, and by suitable reflections from 
beings of every grade. The supreme Brahntg uttered 
a stanza which was hardly worthy of the occasion ; at 
any rate it* was far surpassed in conciseness and in 
celebrity by that of Sakra, ’ the deader of the 
gods:— ; 
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‘ All things ^ are unabiding, 

Birth, death, — their law is this : 

They come to birth ; they perish, - 
End all, and tka/ is bliss 1 ’ * 

The ut^rance of the metaphysician Anurudclha 
was more definitely an epitaph : — 

‘ There came no strife of gasping breath from that strong heart and 
stedfast will : 

All longing^ast, all calm attain’d, did that high sage his date fulfil ; 
Accepted willingly the pain, w^th heart unmov’d and mind at peace ; 
As some bright flame - extinguish’d fades, so came to him the glad 
release.’ 

The verse aftribiited to Ananda almost overdoes 
his character for simplicity : — 

‘ Moment of terror ! moment of thrilling awe ! 

When glorious iluddha, rich in every grace. 

In final dissolution pass’d away ! ’ 

Men and deities alike, each according to his own 
degree of detachment from desire, received the news 
with bitter emotion or philosophic calm, and Anu- 
ruddha *especi^ly reminded the brethren how the 
departed had prepared them to recognise the law 
of separation and dissolution. And in^uch converse 
the night was spent, 

For six days the preparations for the burping, 

which had been intrusted to the Mallian nobles of 

% 

^ The word sankhara implies ‘compound,* and suggests the argument whicli 
is at the Ijpse of the statement, viz., that what has l>een formed by putting 
elements together is liable to be dealroyed by their separation; the rendering 
* things’ is' therefore inadeqtftite.. On the other hand, since ‘ sankhara * includes 
all objects, np other word than ' things ’ is large enough. 

® Perhaps the participle ‘ pajjotassa * implies, ‘as what has been, kindled is 
liable to extinction.* 
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Kusinara, were carried on with acts of homage to the 
corpse, with dances, music and flowers and decora- 
tions ; and o\ the seventh day, with every "sign of 
honour, borne by eight chieftains of tlj^ Mallians,* 
the corpse jvas taken — not, as was first thought of, and 
as would have been usual, around the outsidp of the 
city, but, according to a divine intimation, through 
the very midst of the city — to a spot upon the east 
of it where the cremation was to be. No pollution 
could be caused by such a corpse ; on the contrary all 
Kusinara was knee-deep in the flowers which were 
showered from heaven, to strew the way of the 
auspicious procession, * 

In accordance with an idea which we have already 
met with more than once in this narrative, the remains 
of the Buddha were treated, as Ananda directed, like 
those of a universal monarch (cakkavatti). The body 
was wrapped first in a new cloth, then in cotton wool, 
then in anotSier new cloth, and so on til}, it had been 
wrapped in 500 such double wrappings. * t was 
then placed in an iron oil vessel, *and this was 
enclosed in another iron vessel. They then made 
a mound of all kinds of perfumes, and laid thereon 
the body of.the Buddha. When the 500 monks had 
assemibled, they walked three times round the pylre, 
and did homage at the feet of the Buddha; and 
thereupon the pyre took fire. Every particle of 
the body, except the honest having been burnt, and 
not an ash remaining, rain fell from heaven and waters 
burst up from beneath the earth, and so the pyre 
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was quenched, while the Mq.lUans added perfumed 
waters. 

They then placed the bones in^ thqlff council-hall, 
•and made ^ lattice- work of spears and a rampart of 
bows ^ around them ; and for seven days with dance 
and song, and music and flowers, and perfumes, did 
honours and homage and reverent service. 

To obtain a portion of the relics and erect in the 
honour oT the Buddha a shrine, or stdpa, — such pro- 
bably as is now called in Ceylon a ‘ diigoba ’ or ‘ relic- 
holder,’ — was now the ambition of all who could 
claim to do so. ^ 

Gotanaa had belonged to the Kshatriya or royal 
(or warrior) caste ; so first the King Ajatasattu, and 
then the Licchavian nobles of Vesali, and then the 
Sakyans of Kapilavastu, and three other clans, and 
with these one Brahman, of Vethadfpa — seven claims 
in all — asserted their respective claims to a share in 
the bodily jjemains, and to the right of erecting a 
dagoba«over them. But the Mallians of Kusinara 
were unwilling to part with their possession till a 
Brahman named Dona ® came forward as peace- 
makers, and divided the relics into eight portions, 
keeping for himself the vase (in which they had been 
collected). This Brahman by caste was of cdurse a 
Buddhist by religion, and the story of his intervention 
evidently formed part of the older tradition. It is 
recorded in simple, verse — 

^ A Scythian custom ? 

‘ There is something suspicious atjont this name, as Dona (the Drona of the 
.Mahabh^ta) is rather like Doni, a relic vessel. 
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‘ Hear, reverend sirs I only a word I offer : 

Our Buddha dear taught us a law of meekness. 

Ill were it if over the distribution 
Of his \maiys strife should arise and warfare I 
Come, revVend sirs ! let us, in love and concord 
Sweetly agreed, make of them eight divisions : 

Wick be the shrines distributed through the regions. 

And many men won to the faith of Buddha.’ , 

One other Kshatriya clan put in a claim after the 
distribution, but it was too late.^ 


Note. — Indications of an ancient metrical life 

. OF GOTA]\rA. 

There is reason to thinje that the oldest tradition of the life of 
Gotama was handed down in a continuous poem, in Trishtubh 
metre, of the form Gantvana Buddho nadiyaih Kakutthaiii ; frag- 
ments of which have come down to us, imbedded in the prose 
narrative. 

This metre has peculiar claims to be considered ancient (Dr. 
Oldenberg has lemarked on the antiquity of the passage from which 
I have quoted a line,^ and it is particularly ass^ciatecj with the 
biographical notices of the Buddha. 

1 Two incidents, omitted above, deserve a passing reference, — the parts played 
respectively by MahqJ^Lassapa and by Subhadda. Mahakassapa was at a distance 
when the tidings reached him, — reached him by his seeing some one carrying one 
of the celestial flowers which had fallen in Kusinara, — and a supernatural in- 
timation was givey to the Mallians that the cremation should be delayed till he 
arrived. •• Subhadda was a far less loyal disciple. He had been but a little 
while adniitted, and his disloyal words were the one exception to the pious tone 
which prevailed round the Buddha's tomb. lie said, in effect : Why should we 
be sorry ? we are rid of a strict master ; now we can make what rules we like. 
It was this remark of Subhadda’s, we find from the Culla Vagga, which led to 
the determination of the 500 monks to ffieet and formulate all the Buddha's 
words without delay, and it was Mahakassapa who presided at their assembly. 
But of that assembly the Sutta says nothing. 

® I have translated it, preserving the metre, on p. 78. 
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A. — T/ie metre is ancient 

(i.) It is closely allied to the Greek and Latin sapphic and 
hendecasyllabic. • 

(2.) Pass^es in it contain a large proportion of the old gram- 
matical formffiind old words, such as ‘ have,' * bruhi,' etc. 

(3.) They contain prosodiacal peculiarities, some^of which, from 
their affinity to old Latin prosody, I believe to be old, e,g,^ the 
quantity of 0 common, and the (i) omission and (2) elision of m. 

There are of course late verses in this metre, which was a 
favourite qne (though the later ones are not so well written), as 
there are ancient verses in o^her metres (both in sloka and in other 
forms of Trishtubti); but I do not think any other metrical 
passages can be so distinctly identified as ancient, as those which, 
being in this metre, bear the other marks of age. 

> • 

• B. — It is used in biographical passages. 

(a.) Out of about fourteen instance^ of this metre in the Vinaya 
Pitaka, seven are in the biographical four first bhanavaras^ Maha 
Vagga, i. 1-22; four are in the biographical passage, Culla Vagga, 
vii, 1-4 ; and one in a half biographical passage, Maha Vagga, x. 
3. . The three which occur in Parinibb. S., are all biographical, 
referring to Cunda's service, Subhaddha's late admission, and 
Dona's action about the relics. 

(3.) IJone of the additional features of the biography or history 
which are found jjfi Samantapasddika are supported by verses of this 
kind. 



CHAPTER V 

THE BUDDHIST MORAL SYSTEM IN GENERAL 

• 

A n author who wishes to* describe the Buddifist 
view of morals in a way intelligible to an 
English reader, and yet as nearly as possible in the 
language and spirit of the Buddhist books, js met by 
considerable difficulties ; and in stating some of these 
difficulties I shall perhaps be able at the same time to 
convey to the reader some true impressions ^s to the 
shape and structure of the books from which our 
materials are to be derived. 

Greatly ^ the metaphysical element in Buddhist 
teaching has sometimes been overstated, it isb impos- 
sible entirely to separate the discussion of morals from 
that of the general laws of being. This is true to 
some extent iif regard to any moral system, ancient or 
modern, Greek or Oriental ; for whether we consider 
that tl»e end bf conduct is the attainment of truth, or 
regard the knowledge of truth as the foundation of 
conduct, either way the two are intimately associated. 
But it is conspicuously true in the case of the Bud- 
dhist system. Not only did Gotama base his rules 
on his ‘ Four Truths,’ but knowledge itself in the 
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Buddhist view is almost identified with moral power. 
The very name ‘ Buddhism/ of a system which is pre- 
eminently one of conduct, is derived fr^m ‘ budh,’ to 
know ; and the two are linked together by another 
characterist^ feature of Buddhism, the emphasis 
which it lays on meditation. Meditation^ by which 
knowledge is brought to bear on conduct, is in fact 
a part of conduct. Conversely, meditation, by which 
truth is arrived at, depends upon the essentially moral 
conditions of purity anti self-control. Of the inter- 
mediate position which belongs to meditation, the 
Buddhist compilers were well aware ; and accordingly 
they classified tfie whole course, as conduct, meditation, 
knowledge. The Buddhist, like the Platonist, though 
for very different reasons, can never separate virtue 
from knowledge. We shall see, however, that the 
knowledge involved is that of a strictly limited group 
of propositions, and that neither metaphysics nor 
intellectual knowledge play any large part in the 
Buddhigt system. 

Nor are morals separated clearly from meta- 
physics in the sacred books. It has been usually said 
that morality is the theme of the Si*tta Pitaka, or 
collection of discourses, exclusively. • This is not the 
case. The Vinaya Pitaka, or collection 'of th^ Rules 
of the Corpi^unity, contains a very large element of 
directly moral precepts and lectures, and has em- 
bodied in it some of t^e same discourses which are 
found in the Sutta (or Sutra) Pitaka. The 
Abhidhamma Pitaka, though so often spoken of as 
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deep and subtle, consists in great part of matter 
similar to that of the Sutta Pitaka, and often differs 
little from it m arrangement. In the portions of this 
Pitaka which hdve been published, many of the 
sections are virtually Suttas, only without the 
preface, ‘ on such an occasion the Buddha said,’ and 
long passages are word for word the same *as in the 
Sutta Pitaka. In fact in the ‘Puggala Pannatti’ 
may be found some of the best concise summaries 
of the whole system. In spftaking,* therefore, in the 
following pages of ‘ the Suttas ’ I shall not neces- 
sarily imply that my material is taken from the Sutta 
Pitaka, though that will usually be Ihe case. The 
popular division is so far true that the Sutta Pitaka 
is the chief repository of teaching specifically 
moral. 

But neither in the Sutta Pitaka nor in either of 
the others do we find a systematic treatment, on any 
large scale, of the whole subject of morals. 

The notion of a volume, setting out the jvhole of 
a subject in a continuous treatise, is unknown to the 
ancient Buddhist literature. And accordingly, in 
regard to mo«ality, there is not to be found in the 
‘ canonical ’ books any complete and regular work 
upon jj, nor any authorised course of instruction. 

Nor could such a treatise or cfourse be foimed by 
reading the Suttas in succession. The longest Suttas 
are hardly longer than a modgrn essay or sermdh ; the 
large majority are shorter; none are so long as the 
longer dialc^es of Plato ; and one is not supplemen- 
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tary to another ; each does not take up the subject 
where the last left off ; each purports to be complete 
in itself. There is very little gained by reading two 
jn succession. It is true that thfey are extremely 
systematic Si a certain sense of the word, and that 
many of them cover or summarise a very large part of 
the field”^ — in fact it is their vice to be each separately 
exhaustive — but they go over the field in different 
directions, and divide up the same subject by a great 
variety of independent®classifications. For instance, 
while one leads the disciple from conversion to Nirvana 
by the successive casting off of a series of ‘impedi- 
ments,’ anothe/ leads him the same journey by the 
rooting out of certain bad habits or states of mind. 
Under a different name, or even under the same name, 
the same vice, as for instance ‘ hatred,’ will appear in 
both series. One Sutta will treat of the three, kinds of 
act, acts of body, of speech, and of thought; and the 
next Sutta will contrast two characters, that of the man 
who injures both his neighbour and himself, and that 
of the man wljo does good to both ; and this contrast 
will consist in the acts, words, and thoughts of the 
two men. By studying a multitude o£ such chapters 
one receives a forcible impression of the teaching as a 
connected whole; but it is impossible to coijjpile a 

connected treatise by putting such chapters together. 

0 

Such an attempt would result in a mass of repetitions 
and cfbss-divisions. 


1 The Sutta tranalated on pp. 328-337 is a good instance of this, and comes as 
near as any one wc^d do to giving the reader a notion of the systematic method. 
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This will appear clearly enough from a rough 
abridgment of the first and second Suttas of the 
Majjhima Nikdya, or Collection of treatises of middle 
length. 

The first insists on the necessity of an exact know- 
ledge of thfc true character, as regards impermanence, 
etc., of the outer world. Such knowledge will free 
the man from all attachment to the four material de- 
ments, earth, water, fire, and air, to animdls, to the 
lower deities, to the various (fully enlimerated) higher 
deities, to the four infinite regions, to the objects of 
sight, hearing, thought, and consciousness, to unity, 
multiplicity, and universality, and to Nir\;ana itself. 
This condition exists in the advanced disciple, and is 
caused by the destruction in him of lust, spite, and 
stupidity ; and this condition is identical with the 
final perfection of a Buddha. 

The second Sutta teaches how to destroy the 
asavas or ‘ corruptions,’ of which three are specified, 
those of desire, existence, ignorance. They* are got 
rid of by seven methods, viz., by thinking only of 
such things as tend to get rid of them, by guarding 
the five sensefc, by recollectedness in the use of the 
conventional list of necessaries, by resignation to the 
conventional* list of inconveniences, by avoidance of 
the occasions of evil, . by dispelling the threp wrong 
reflections, desire, malice, and cruelty, by practising 
the seven elements of supreme wisdom. He who 
has achieved these has ended sorrow. 

From this instance it will also be partly seen in 
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what sense the Suttas are systematic. They are 
constructed upon numerical systems. There are three 
wrong reflections.— there are eight of this, and four of 
that ; a mai^may be such and such in ten ways — this 
numerical method is their system. Analysis, other 
than numerical division, is very rare. Discussion, in 
the sense of shaking out a subject and shaking it clear 
byinquiry, is unknown. There is no searching back 
to the ori^^in of habits ; no recognition of the truth 
that one virtue rflns int5 another, or that a vice may 
melt into a virtue by imperceptible gradations. All is 
definite and dogmatic. Hard-and-fast lines are drawn; 
words ar^ used with unswerving regularity, but their 
meaning is not much elucidated. If the meaning of 
words is explained, it is by accumulating synonyms, 
or — what is the best part of the whole method — by 
similes. But results are given, not inquiries. Nothing 
is tentative. 

Such a method is distasteful to qp European 
reader. •We delight in watching the process of in- 
quiry, the balancing of different views. In morals 
especially, we do not feel that we have got far till we 
have got behind the names of the vh’tues and the 
vices. We have been accustomed — the European 
world has been accustomed since the day% of S^rates 
— to find moral discussion consist largely in such 
inquiries as, ‘What is holiness?’ ‘What distinguishes 
courage from rashness i ’ And Socrates taught us, 
once for all, not to expect absolute unqualified answers 
to these questions. Mixed motives, blended char- 
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acters — these interest us. But the Buddha knows 
nothing conditional, and condescends to nothing ten- 
tative. There are so many bad ways and so many 
good ; the good are perfectly distinct fr^ the bad * 
and the bad ways all tend to re-birth, and all the good 
ways to deliverance from existence. 

Such is a general description of the moral method 
of the Buddhist books. There are exceptions, and 
the exceptions are to us the most attrac?ive parts 
of the Suttas. But they are few, ' They are oases 
of genuine human inquiry in a desert of fictitious 
accuracy. 

I have said that wc do not find an authorised 
course of instruction, or a continuous treatment of the 
whole subject of morality; but I have also alluded 
to the outline of such a course — conduct, meditation,^ 
knowledge — which presents the received classifica- 
tions of the whole subject. As a guide to a complete 
arrangement« of the whole system of Buddhism it is 
not to be at all despised or set aside. By a persistent 
regulation of his conduct, a man becomifes qualified for 
the practice of meditation, which carries him, it is 
pretended, stage by stage to that condition of mind 
in which he sees into the nature and causes of things, 
and ifl* attaining this insight or knowledge he has 
attained the final goal. Such is the received Buddhist 
view of the moral course ; and it is perhaps possible, 

' Samdelhi, 3ttictly, the self- concentration by which meditation is possible. 
The act of meditation in its several stages is jhdna, but these collectively are 
often called saniddhi. 
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without much violence, to exhibit all the different parts 
of the teaching under these three heads. There is a 
class of Suttas farmed on this plan, of which that 
translated i%p, 328 is a specimen. 

But the European reader will probably feel that 
this is not an altogether satisfactory order.' He will 
hold that insight into the meaning and purpose of life 
is the origin, at least as truly as it is the result, of 
intelligent^ moral conduct. In a treatise at any rate 
he will expect td see the theory first laid down, and 
then to see practice directed according to theory. 
And this order is not unrecognised in the Buddhist 
writings. ,It is represented as the historical order 
in the Buddha’s Own proceedings. Gotama is repre- 
sented as having first arrived at insight, and then, 
while he went about proclaiming the ‘ Truths’ which 
he had realised, as having founded on these ‘ Truths ’ 
the training and' the specific precepts and the methods 
of meditation. Both points of view art^ taken ; and 
I suspeebthat the order, — truths, training, conduct, — is 
the older order, and that of conduct, meditation, 
knowledge, the later.' » 

Whether this conjecture be well founded or not, I 
think my reader will be most likely to gain a vivid 
idea and correct notion of the whole teaching if I 

1 These three, with their result, emancipation, are the four great principles 
from ignorance of which all beings, including him who by discovering them was 
the 'Buddha, ‘ran through the long course* of re-birth, Angut. iv. i, 2. 
{Sometimes the whole is summatiSed under the two heads Samatha and 
Tipassana, tranquillity and clear insight; or these are in the reverse order» 
Angub iv. 170. Sometimes, more simply, Vijjdcaranam, knowledge and 
conduct. 
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first sketch the Buddhist ideal, as it appears to me, 
and then, in the- light of the fundamental principles 
which are implied in thal» ideal and formulated ip 
the metaphysical truths, deserve the vij^s which are 
chiefly condemned and the virtues chiefly insisted 
on. 



CHAPTER VI 

’ THP IDEAL OF BUDDHISM 

' I ‘'HE qualities most ^charming to the Indian mind 
X are gentleness and calm. It is to the exhibi- 
tion of these qualities in a' high degree that we can 
attribute with -the greatest probability the personal 
influence of Gbtama the Sakyan, and his acceptance 
as the Buddhgi fey his contemporaries ; if we assume, 
and we are not at present justified in doubting it, 
that his contemporaries did allow him that title’. 
These two qualities, gentleness and calm, unite to 
form the ideal of the Buddhist moralist. In their 
degenera|e form they both pass into apathy, and 
there are pass^es of the Pitakas which recommend 
litrhat is, hardly better than that ; but the general tone 
is nearer tb' the .ideal, ahd recommend*, a gentleness 
that rises - into pctfitive love, and a calm which i§ 
based upon strength and resolution. The pj^ture 
.which is given to us of Gotama represents a character 
tto| only catlfti' and gentle, but active, genial, not 
dfevoid bf humour, deeply. sympathetic, and intensely 
^liman. In the general tenm, of the books we n\iss 
^|^.‘humiSurT..'«re,inbs much of the sympalh^.iMid 
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geniality ; but we are for the most part in the 
presence of an ideal which is human and energetic. 
There are, it is true, many passage^, especially those 
that deal with ’meditation or with supernatural 
attainments, which entirely leave behina all that is 
human, tfatural, probable, all that is genial or 
attractive, and sail away into a region of empty 
abstraction, which it would be flattery to call a 
cloud-land. But when these are excepte?d, we are 
generally in the region of reality, jtnd are addressed 
in tones which are earnest even when they are most 
tedious. For third, though with an interval, after 
gentleness and calm, comes earnestness as p,n element 
of the Buddhist ideal. To be earnest, to be awake, 
to strive, and not to give up — these are watch-words 
incessantly repeated. The absoluteness of the repose 
to which the sage is invited is matched by the inten- 
sity of the effort that is required of him in the way.^ 
To thege three elements if a fourth is to be 
added, it will be that, the name of which we are 
obliged to represent, for want of a more exact 
equivalent, .by ‘ Purity.’ This cannot be entirely 
distinguished* from calm; but while that is more 
philosophical, this is more moral. To be without 
any ^aw <5f imperfection, passion, or feeling; no 

^ Sanyut. xii. 22 . 6; ‘Seeing that the doctrine has been by me so well 
spoken, made plain, laid open, proclaimed, all coverings cut, well may any 
noble youth who has entered the religious life in the faith of that doetrine — well 
may he exert effort : let skin and muscl# and bone alone remain in his body, 
and Hesh and blood dry up, there will be no standing still of his effort till he has 
reac^d the utmost point that can be reached by manly strength and manly effort 
and manly striving.’ 
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ripple ruffling the calm sea, no grain of mud ren- 
dering turbid the pure waters, no bond or obstacle 
interfering with independence — this, I think, is the 
tnost favoi|pible aspect, the least merely negative 
aspect, of the quality implied by ‘Visuddhi.’ The 
Buddhist monk is taught to seek 

‘ the silence of the breast ; 

Imaginations calm and fair : 

The memory like a windless air : 

« The cottscience as a sea at rest.’ ^ 

But the idea of conscience has no exact counter- 
part in the • Buddhist system, any more than the 
Christian jdea of sin, as implying moral responsi- 
bility, or the transgression of the commands of a 
Person. 

Gazing forth, like the sage of Lucretius, from the 
serene heights of wisdom, over the varied world of 
life, but radiating forth, unlike that sage, rays of kind 
feeling, and love in every direction ; • calm amid 
storms, because withdrawn into a trance of dreamless 
unconsciousness ; undisturbed, because allowing no 
external object to gain any hold on sense or emotion, 
.or even on thought; owning nothing* and wanting 
nothing ; resolute, fearless, firm as a pillar ; in utter 
isolation from all other beings, except* by feeling 
kindly tQ them all, such is the ideal ‘ conqueror ’ of 
Buddhism. The last point of vantage by which 
existence could, lay hold* of him is gone ; he cannot 
continue to exist ! 


^ Tennyson, *In Memoriam.’ 
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It is a strange medley of contradictions ; of noble 
ideas pushed to extravagant and absurd degrees. 

This description of the positive elements of the 
Buddhist ideal, though sketched almos^ entirely iil 
terms derived from the ‘ sacred books,’ is not, of 
course, to be found in them in this shape, at^d claims 
only to represent the impression which the writer has 
derived from reading the Buddhist books. It is 
placed here, not as being in itself an indisputably 
true impression, but as suggesting a way of arranging 
the details of which it is a generalisation. 

The negative elements in such a picture are more 
than the positive. The removal of bonds, and dis- 
turbing influences, of all that causes either attach- 
ment or hostility, of all that can load the mind with 
fear or remorse, or that can cloud the judgment or 
the mental vision, — this removal of evil will be the 
principal object of effort. Along with this will go 
the cultivation of the kindly feelings as the chief 
positive aim. • 

As subsidiary to these comes the choice of a 
mode of life in which the evil can best be removed, 
or in which the man can best detach himself from 
encumbrances. That life is the life of a member of 
the Shiigha or Community. The householder or lay- 
man is at a great disadvantage ; all the encumbrances 
have greater hold on him ; and so long as he remains 
in the house-dwelling state,*a certain secondary ideal 
is all he can hope to reach. To .this house life a 
secondary set of aims and duties belongs : to this 
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house life is addressed a special part of the teaching, 
especially that which treats of heaven and hell. 

For in the i4eal we have described there is no 
room for aspiration after praise or reward, or for fear 
of blame or punishment ; neither heaven nor hell have 
any proper place in the system. If they have any 
place it ^s a secondary one, as considerations to in- 
fluence those who have not yet approached the ideal, 
or as facts which concern those who never approach 
it. • But to the advanced disciples of Buddha, hell is 
impossible, and heaven indifferent ; they are not 
heard of : the heaven and hell system is the religion 
of the layman.’ * 

Further, out of this inevitable preference for the 
ascetic life, and from its wide separation from the 
house life, spring two special classes of duties, those 
of the monks towards their own order and towards 
the householder, and those of the householder'towards 
the monk. 

Two.other important features of the ideal above 
described may^ill now, being negative features, have 
escaped the reader’s notice. 

The Buddhist saint stands in n« relation of 
dependence towards any being above himself. 
There is no Creator, no Saviour, no Helper jn his 
purview. Religious duties, properly so called, he has 
none. He has been his own refuge, his own light ; 
he is v/hat he is by grac^of himself alone. Humility 

^ S^nart thinks it was the only Buddhism that existed in Asoka’s day ; but 
it is not to be wondered at if what Asoka published in his inscrii)lions was the 
layman’s rather than the Community’s Buddhism. 
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would not become him ; for gratitude he has no occa- 
sion.^ There is thus excluded, from anything but a 
temporary or subsidiary position, wjiatever has else- 
where been chiefly meant by ‘ religion,’ ^d much of 
what has elsewhere been known as ‘ virtue.’ 

The ideal, although of a human character, is the 
ideal to which, according to Buddhist princfples, not 
human life only, but every form of life may rise. The 
Buddha has been, in former births, a stag, a dog, 
or a quail ; and what is a qflail now may hereafter 
be a Buddha. For there is no impassable barrier 
between the various grades of life, of deities, men, 
demons, or brute animals. What is noTV a demon 
may, in his demon life, acquire merit which will 
profit him hereafter as a man. One karma or course 
of consequence may carry him through a succession 
of lives as an animal, a god, an animal again, a 
demon, and again as a god or a man. It is only, 
indeed, in tl^ human stage that the highest achieve- 
ment, that of a Buddha, is possible; but «Nirvana 
is accessible to all ; to the superior deities and to 
men 'directly, and ultimately to all that lives. From 
this ultimate ’identification of the various forms of 
life arises a new and distorted branch of morality, 
giving exaggerated proportions to the duties of men 
towards the lower creatures. 

• 

^ ^ * Except the expressions of astonished admiration to which the new converts 
give utterance , . . there is not a hint, as of course there could not among 
the virtues of the disciples of Buddha of anything corresponding to that sense 
of gratitude to the Divine and Beneficent Power whom all other men and all 
other religions have recognised as giving ‘ rain and fruitful seasons, filling their 
hearts withi food and gladness.* 
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ABOLITION OF IGNORANCE 

T he beginnitig an<J ending of Buddhism is the 
abolition of ignorance. Ignorance is not 
looked at only in the light of a defect, as the mere 
absence of.knowledge ; it is thought of as a positive 
evil. Under its terrible name, avijja, it hangs over 
all living beings like an active plague, ever spreading 
its effects in misery and death. It plays the part of 
a cruel giant, hurling poor mortals into .hell, or 
grinding them along in a weary round of slavery. 
It is the first parent of the whole genealogy of 
human woe. 

This notion of ignorance as a positive malignant 
power or calamity is deeply rooted in the Buddhist 
mind. . A young man who had been Wrought up in 
a Buddhist monastery in Colombo used to express 
his longing for more education in this way : ‘ L must 
at any c<jst get rid of this ignorance.* 

What then is the knowledge which is sought ? 

It would be an utter t^istake to think of Buddhism 
as addressed chiefly to the intellect, or as concerned 
with the promotion of learning. Its adherents are 
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not required to furnish themselves with even the 
rudiments of ordinary culture, or to learn by heart 
any confession of faith. If Buddhism can be said to 
rest upon a creed, it is the shortest possij^e of creeds? 
There is no course of study prescribed for the ordinary 
disciple. The highest success is not out of the reach 
of the simplest. Learning is not highly esteemed. 

The ignorance which has to be abolished is igno- 
rance of a small body of practical ‘truths,’ as they 
are called. That all which exists Is perishable and 
inevitably subject to sorrow ; that sorrow can be 
destroyed only by destroying desire and all that is 
attached to existence, and that Buddhisii} furnishes 
the way to the destruction of these ; this conviction 
is what constitutes knowledge. All beings are by 
nature plunged in ignorance of these principles (and 
no wonder, since they are all false), and an effective 
conviction of their truth is knowledge. 

All oth^ learning is disparaged. Questions of 
science, geography, astronomy, or even of metaphysics, 
are set aside as useless subtleties. Igaorance of these 
is not the- ignorance that ruins. 

Constantly, therefore, as we meet with the phrases 
‘ knowledge ’ and ‘ ignorance ; ’ constantly as we find 
the g,ood Buddhist called the wise or the learned ; 
characteristically as the Buddha is called tl\e Omni- 
scient, yet no emphasis is really laid on any other 
knowledge than that of th^ necessary connection of 
sorrow with existence. To know this fully is already 
to have escaped. The ‘omniscient’ Buddha, the 
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teacher of the three worlds, is one who has mastered 
this great principle, and has thereby himself escaped 
from further existence, and who teaches the way of 
escape to a]^ other beings. 

It will be seen now in what sense we say that the 
abolition of ignorance is the beginning and ending of 
Buddhism. It is the beginning because the whole 
system is founded on the realisation of the ‘truths’ 
which are* the object of knowledge. These lie at the 
foundation. Thfi whole religion is said as a matter 
of history to have started, as far as the present age 
is concerned, with the discovery of these ‘ truths ’ by 
Gotama. , 

It is the ending, because the whole system aims at 
producing in the disciple a similar conviction. The 
insight by which the chain of causation is broken, 
and re-birth rendered impossible, is attained by the 
disciple only when all the work is done. He who 
sees clearly— no longer believing it on t|je assurance 
of others, nor arriving at it merely as a conclusion of 
reasoning — th 2 »t the cause of sorrow is desire, etc., 
he has no more duties to perform ; no more virtues to 
acquire ; no more reason to remain in 13e ; his course 
is ended. This conviction is reached by different 
disciples at very different rates. By *hearing the 
preachiiig of a Buddha many, we read, grasp it all 
at once, a.nd are at once perfect. Others only enter 
on the ’course, and have still to run through long ages 
and many births before they arrive at insight 

It must be added, however, that the conviction of 
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these principles is in a further sense the starting-point 
as well as the goal of each disciple’s course. The 
‘Truths’ are not grasped in their formulated shape, 
and w'ith full personal realisation of them^ill the end j 
but some glimmering of them is necessary to make a 
man enter* on the course. He has felt dissatisfied 
with the world ; he is disgusted at the impermanence 
of things ; he cries, ‘ Ah ! nothing in the world is 
eternal ! ’ — and so he turns to Buddhism. To arouse 
this sense of dissatisfaction, to elicit this cry* of 
disgust, is the aim of all the Buddha’s sermons and 
parables. To deepen this sense of dissatisfaction, 
and to remove all doubt as to the imperrijanence of 
things, is the purpose to which the training of the 
Community is directed. And from the detailed or 
scientific study of any of those things, whose perish- 
ableness he needs to be convinced of, the disciple is 
discouraged, because such study does not tend — this 
is the expre^ ground of Gotama’s objection — to pro- 
. duce dissatisfaction. • 

We read a great. deal about the removal of doubt, 
and about certain fatal errors or ‘ heresies ; ’ but these 
are still conceffned with the same point, and do not 
imply any wider range either of study or of dogma. 
That things* are eternal ; that the self or personality 
in man has a continuous existence ; these are the 
great ‘ heresies.’ In regard to such questions as the 
ultimate nature of matter, dements, atoms ahd the 
like, or in regard to the nature of the soul, as we call 
it, or self, or the existence of the individual (or the 
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Buddha) after death, whatever may be said is alike a 
heresy or error. 

So far is Buddhism from involving metaphysical 
study or leaning. The destruction of ignorance is 
in fact a moral rather than an intellectual result. 

If it now be asked, How is this result’ attained ? 
the answer is in the main such as has already been 
indicated. It is realised by some sooner than by 
others : the Buddhist training, especially of the monk, 
is directed to securing It, by removing on the one 
side the obstacles and hindrances which prevent the 
mind’s eye from being clear, and on the other side 
by methods of meditation. 

Some men are held to be better prepared than 
others : the eyes of their mind being purified from 
the dust of passion, and their hearts softened by 
kindly feeling and quickened by enthusiasm or 
aspiration. 

The orthodox view of this kind of^^receptivity, 
which distinguishes the ready hearer, may be gathered 
from some very familiar passages. We have seen 
that the newly enlightened Buddha is said to have 
hesitated to enter on the task of, teaching what he 
had come to know, because it seemed to him a hope- 
less task. ‘This doctrine,' he said, ‘is hot easy to 
understand for those who are sunk in lust and hatred, 
those who are given up to lust and enfolded with 
thick darkness cannot see^t. It is against the streaifi ’ 
(of natural inclination), ‘ subtle, deep, difficult to see 
and minute.’ But Mahabrahma came, at the entreaty 
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of the gods, to persuade him that it was not hopeless. 
‘ There are,’ he said, ‘ beings who have been born with 
eyes almost free from dust ; they ase dying from not 
hearing the doctrine; they will be understanders of 
the doctrine.’ 

being thus persuaded to undertake the work of 
teaching, and considering with whom he m'ght best 
begin, the Buddha thought, we read, of his early friend 
Alara Kalama, and said to himself, ‘ Long since his 
eyes have been almost free* from ‘dust.’ He s&on 
learnt, as the reader will remember, that Alara was 
already dead. 

In the narratives of his subsequent sernions, where 
notable conversations are recorded, there are, in many 
instances, two stages in the process. The main por- 
tion of the discourse leads the hearer into the highest 
degree of receptivity, and then the specific and funda - 
mental dogmas are stated to him, and he accepts them 
at once witji complete insight. ‘ When the Blessed 
One perceived that Yasa’s mind was prepared, soft- 
ened, freed from hindrances, delighted, and believing, 
then he made known to him that which is the peculiar 
doctrine of *the Buddhas, suffering, its cause, its 
destruction, the way.’ 

In regard to the several degrees in which different 
disciples may have attained to this condition, emerging 
from the flood of ignorance, freed from the restraints 
of attachment to existence, or existing thin^fs, and 
clear of the dust of passion, a striking and beautiful 
illustration is constantly repeated. ‘As in a lotus 
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pond some flowers are under water, some reach to its 
surface, while others emerge and stand up out of the 
water, and the water does not touch them ; so the eyes 
of some ar^ almost free from dust, those of others 
covered with dust, some have keen sense, some blunt, 
some have good characteristics, some bad* some are 
easy to teach and some difficult’ 

This is the ‘ purity ’ (visuddhi) which the Buddhist 
system is Said to aim at producing, and to the disci- 
pline of which w^ shall hereafter return. It consists 
mainly in the absence of two great classes of evils, 
attachment and passion. But before entering further 
upon thes^ we must examine somewhat more closely 
the dogmas which are called the ‘ Four Truths,’ and 
the ‘ Chain of Causation.’ 
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THE FOUR TRUTHS, ETC. 

The Metaphysical Bfisis « 

T he founder of Buddhism, if any reliance at all 
is to be placed on the books which profess to 
describe his life and his teaching, had he been asked 
‘ What are the fundamental and the characteristic 
elements of your system ? ’ would certainly have 
replied, ‘ The Four noble Truths or the doctrine of 
the Chain of Causes.’ It was by the attainment, 
under the Bo-tree, of the knowledge of these, that he 
became a ^uddha. ‘ So long, O monks, as I did not 
possess in perfect clearness this triple, twelve-part, 
trustworthy knowledge and understanding of these 
Four noble Truths, so long I knew that I had not 
attained the ^supreme Buddhahood, etc. ; but since I 
have come to possess in perfect clearness, this, etc. . . . 
I knew that I have attained the supreme Buddha- 
hood.’ 

These are not two distinct groups of dogma, for 
the Chain of Causes is th^ fuller statement ‘of that 
theory of the cause of life with its sorrows, which 
is the central principle of the Four noble Truths. 
« 0 - 
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We might, in fact, call them one dogma, that of the 
Causation and Destruction of Sorrow. It is difficult 
to exaggerate the importance which is assigned in the 
sacred book^of Buddhism to these two closely allied 
formularies. At the same time it would be difficult 
to point to a single passage in which they ate applied 
in any practical way, or in which their bearing on the 
moral precepts is shown. I believe that they have 
such a bearing. The view of life, of which they are 
the* abstruse mefciphysibal statement, does underlie 
the whole moral teaching, and I shall try presently 
to show this. 

But first, that the reader may be persuaded to give 
some special attention to these formularies, I will show 
him what position they occupy in the Buddhist texts. 

The Vinaya Pitaka, or Collection of the Rules of 
Training for the Community, opens with the picture 
of the Buddha .in the act of attaining Buddhahood, 
or in the immediate enjoyment of ^uddhahood 
attained, fitting under his sacred tree, and revolving 
in his mind bqjckward and forward the twelve-fold 
links of the Chain of Causation ; through which igno- 
rance leads up to birth and to the sorrows of life. 
Knowing this, he was a Buddha.^ His first sermon, 
which set in motion the triumphant chariot-wheel of 
his doctrine and system, consisted of the declaration 
of the ‘Four Truths the fact of sorrow, that desire 
is the c&use of sorrow, th§t sorrow ceases when desire 
is removed, that this is effected by a certain course of 

^ Maha Vagga, i. i. 
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conduct.^ In a multitude of places^ this formulary 
is spoken of as ‘ the characteristic teaching of the 
Buddhas.’ These dogmas are empliatically repeated, 
as the end for which mankind have l^en so long 
seeking, running through life after life, in the sixth 
book of the same Vinaya.® 

The knowledge of these is the ‘ deep knbwledge,’ 
in comparison with which mere morality is disparaged.^ 
The Four Truths arc the one unambiguous dogma; 
on other speculative questions Gotama would not 
dogmatise, but these were incontrovertible.® He who 
understands these things stands at the very door of 
immortality.® He who sees the Cham of Causes and 
nature of things ceases to inquire into past, present, 
or future.’^ This knowledge is placed abl)ve the law 
of love, and above meditation,® as being the end for 
which these are practised. It is the crown of all 
supernatural powers.® 

Ignorance is, in fact, simply ignorance of the Four 
Truths.^® In the grasp of them freedom cons]sts.“ A 
large part of the books is occupied witji the statement 
and re-statement of them in every conceivable order 
and combination.’® The first forty chapters of one 
collection (the Sanyutta Nikdya) are almost entirely 
given to this endless turning over of the formularies, 

1 Mahu Vagga, i. 6. 19-22. ^ e.^. Maha^Vagga, s, i. 

® Maha Vagga, vi. 29. ^ Brahinaj Sutta. 

® Potthapad. Sutta (Dig. Nik. ix. 33 etc.). ® Sanyut. xji. 28-37, 

7 Sanyut. xii. 20, * Angut. iw 190. ® Sdmarl. 97. 

Sanyut, xii. 2-15. “ Sanyut. xii. 41 et passim. 

w Maj. Nik. ix. , for instance, is the multiplication of the Four Truths into 
the Twelve Causes. 
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and it is expressly recommended in the same 
book.^ 

This almost n\echanical method is chiefly found 
itt books whi^h are among the later, as I believe, parts 
of the Pitaka,® but the estimate of the importance of 
the Four Truths and the Chain of Causation is the* 
same everywhere.® Before quoting these celebrated 
formularies, I must remind the reader what that view 
of the human soul and of human life is which is taken 
for Ifranted in them. Uhless we grasp that view of 
the human soul and of human life, we shall inevitably 
misunderstand the ‘Truths.’ 

Buddhism do*es not hold that there is any such 
thing as a permanent independent soul, existing in or 
with the body, and migrating from one body to 
another. The Self or personality has no permanent 
reality : it is the result of certain elements coming 
together, — a combination of faculties and characters. 
No one of these elements is a person, or squl, or Self, 
but to th§ir combination the name Self is popularly 
given.' Accordiqg to Buddhist doctrine, such an appli- 
cation of the name is a mistake, for there exists no 
such thing.* The death of a man is the*breaking up 
of this combination ; not the separation of soul from 

^ Sanyut. xii. 32. ^ Angut. and Sanyut. 

• See S. Nv3:I2, 4-1 i ; Dham. i-20, et passim, 

^ It is clear from this that transmigration is not, in Buddhist theory, the evolu- 
tion of ehetra^ter. It is not a Buddhist sentiment that finds expression in the 
Unes;— . ^ . 

' The man remains, and whatsoe’er 
He wrought of good or brave 
Will mould him through the cycle year 
That dawns beyond the grave.'— -T ennyson. 

H 
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body, but the dissolution both of body and of the 
aggregate of faculties and characters on which life 
depended. 

Life then is a combination : separate t^ose elements 
and life is at an end. If they never combined, there 
would be ho life, no self, no personality. 

But as things are, there is at work in the world a 
force by which these elements on which life depends, 
these faculties and characters, — form, corfsciousness, 
sense, perception, mental energy , — 'lend to re-comline. 
No sooner has a man died, and his life-elements been 
scattered, than they enter, under ^pressure of this 
force, into new combinations. A new, life is the 
result. There is a fatal tendency to reproduce life 
{its name is karma), a fatal attraction (updddna) by 
which the elements of life cling to one another. And 
so, no sooner is a man dead, by the dissolution of his 
life-elements, than he comes into being again, by their 
re-combinafion. For during life he had set in motion 
that fatal force — all lives set it in motion and the 
world is full of it — (the consequence ©f action) which 
causes re-combination. It remains, after the man is 
dead, as a kfhd of desire for new life, and animates, 
as it were, with the desire to re-combine, those broken 
elements of life. 

To avoid encumbering the matter with id^ foreign 
to our European thought, I have spoken so far of 
human life. But in Buddhist thought there is no 
permanent distinction between huihan life and other 
kinds or grades of life. When the life-elements by 
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which a man lived break up, they may re-combine to 
form either a man, or a deity, or a dog. ‘ He goes 
according to his ‘^karma,’*’ accordihg to his actions 
in the life jus#ended and in previous ones, — according 
to the total or resultant force of all the actiqps of the 
particular ^series of lives that is in question — he ‘goes’ 
to a new condition (gati). In the new condition his 
life-elements are new; nothing passes on from the 
past^life to the new one, ^cept the force which tends, 
to form a new combination of life-elements. That 
force is the ‘ action,’ the moral result of the past com- 
binations in that* series. It is this continuity that 
makes the Buddhist say, ‘ he goes,’ and attribute to 
one being the whole series of lives (see the Sutta 
on p. 336). 

But if all tendency to re-combine were gone, if 
the being had been so trained in residing all kinds of 
attraction, that there should not remain even’ that 
attraction by which life-elements re-combiife, if cling- 
ing of evdty sort were destroyed in him, then,- after 
his death, there \fould be no re-combination, he would 
be free. ^ 

To be thus after death detached, he must be de- 
tached here. He must resist all attractions here, 
that the life-attraction may not re-appear after his 
death. Hei must uproot all desire; then the desire 
for re-birth will not assert itself. He must not love 
life ; but must fix hj^ mind t)n the idea of dissolution, 
transitoriness ; and convince himself that he need not, 
£uid in fact in some sense does not, now exist. Then 
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when the body breaks up, there will be nothing left ; 
no fuel will remain, not even the least tinder of 
desire for the flame of life to catch ‘upon; he will go 
out altogether. g* * 

It is in the light of this view of human and other 
life (which was, in the main, not peculiar to Buddhism 
or newly taught by Gotama), that the Four Truths 
must be read. 

But there is another feature in the habit of mind 
of those days, which must also be realised ; a feature 
common, I suppose, to all the philosophy of the India 
of Gotama ; the dreary view of life, ^as an evil. The 
fact that man is born to trouble seems to have been 
in the sixth century before Christ the overpowering 
fact which pressed upon the Indian mind. How to 
overcome it or escape from it was the one problem. 
The problem seems to have presented itself to Indian 
thought in a form at once extremely abstract and 
extremely intense. The same fact exists for all men 
at all times, and all men at all times have had the same 
problem before them. But other nations, whether in 
lightness of heart, or in practical activity, or in hope- 
less fatalism, have more or less put the question aside ; 
and when they have dealt with it, they have been con- 
tent* to seek for partial solutions. How shall we be 
happy after death if not here ? How shall .we secure 
as large as possible a share of happiness along with 
the inevitable trouble ? Most men have had enough 
of hopefulness to address themselves rather to the 
search for happiness than to the flight from pain. 
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All men, according to Aristotle, seek happiness. But 
the Indian Aryans of Gotama’s day seem to have 
looked chiefly at 'the dark side ; i^or did they find 
in the univei||ality of the fact of pain any reason for 
feeling it the less. They saw it in the most general 
and abstract form and yet felt it most intensely. 

Gotama’s first proposition, the first of the Four 
Noble (Aryan) Truths, amounted simply to this: 
Sorrow is universal. ‘ This, mendicants, is the noble 
trutii of sorrow : Tjirth is sorrow, old age is sorrow, 
sickness is sorrow, death is sorrow, the presence of 
the unloved is sorrow, the absence of the loved is 
sorrow, all Jthat one wishes for and does not get is 
sorrow : briefly, the five elements by which beings 
hold to existence are sorrow.’ This, in so far as it 
was true, was no new discovery ; it was the frank 
acceptance of the facts ; but in so far as it was new, 
in so far as it laid down, for the foundation of a 
system of conduct, the proposition that tHere is no 
bright side to things, it was a hideous falsehood. 
The statement ‘was ambiguous, either obviously true 
or utterly false. We may suppose that it approved 
itself tp many, and perhaps to Gotama’s own mind, in 
consequence of its ambiguity. Only so regarded can 
it be regarded as a striking statement. It must 
cover soqie such transition of thought as this : ‘ Pain 
and suffering are indisputably an universal fact in 
human life : pain is the inseparable condition of all 
existence : all is pain.’ 

This conclusion one cannot too clearly denounce 
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as a falsehood ; — not only a way of looking at things 
which is hateful to us, but a categorical falsehood. 
There are such things as joy apd good; they are 
abundant on every side ; there is no existence alto- 
gether without them. This is as obviously true as it 
is that there is no earthly existence altogether separate 
from pain; and the ambiguity which glides unper- 
ceived from the fact of suffering, which all admit, to 
the denial of all good in existence, marks a falsehood 
as unphilosophical as it is g^oomy.c This ambiguity 
must be supposed to have given to the ‘First Truth’ 
whatever force or novelty it possessed:’ But it 
formed the logical starting-point' of the whole 
system. 

The Second ‘ Truth ’ is thus stated : ‘ This, mendi- 
cants, is the noble truth of the cause of sorrow. 
Desire’ (literally ‘thirst’) ‘that leads from birth to 
birth, and is accompanied' by pleasure and pain, 
seeking its gratification here and there — namely, 
desire of sensual pleasure, desire of existence, desire 
of wealth.’ ^ The general statement, tjiat desire is the 
cause of sorrow, is here explained by the threefold 
division of desire. Desire of sensual pleasure, desire 
of existence, desire of wealth (or whatevar the phrase 
meaijs). 

^ I have not ventured to go against Professor Oldenberg and Professor Rhys 
Davids here. They both take ‘ Vibhava ’ in the ordinary sense of * power,’ or 
“ prosperity.’ But the Pali Commentaries say it is the lust which is^encouraged 
l^the expectation of annihilation at deaths— the desire to *eat and drink because 
to-morrow we die ’ (finally). ‘ Ucchedaditthi sahagato rdgo vibhavatanhAti vuc- 
cati,’ ViswMhi Marg, * Ucchedaditthi sahagatassa rdgassa etam adhivacanam,’ 
Saec€B6i&himg* Aithakath, 
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The third of these I put out of sight (see note), 
and ask the reader’s attention for what I have to 
say about the other two. This twofold aspect of 
‘desire,’ as ‘desire of sensual pleasure,’ and ‘desire 
of existence/ corresponds to a twofold aspect of 
the whole Buddhist system. The treatment of 
sensual desire as the cause of sorrow is the moral, 
practical, and from a strict Buddhist point of view, 
the superfieistl and commonplace, part of the system. 
Th6 treatment of •the dAire of existence as the cause 
of sorrow is the metaphysical foundation of the 
system. ^The connection between the two is obscure, 
both in the second Truth and in the system at large. 

That the desire for pleasure leads to sorrow, is a 
truth not peculiar to Buddhism, though it is duly 
insisted on in the- Buddhist books. We shall see 
this abundantly hereafter. But that the desire of 
pleasure is the only and adequate cause of sorrow is, 
of course, untrue ; and this the Buddhist writers clearly 
saw, attributing, as they do, at least as much evil to 
hatred. This,, then, is only a part, and not the 
deepest part, of the meaning of the Second Truth. 

The cause of sorrow is desire fo*" existence ; 
thirst for existence. This is the characteristic state- 
ment. This, in fact, is what connects the sqcond 
Truth with the first : all existence, says the first Truth, 
is sorrow. All desire, says the second Truth, leads 
to rene'fred existence. It ‘ leads from birth to birth : ’ 
it tends to perpetuate the series. In the light of what 
has been said above as to the view of life and re- 
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birth, the meaning of this is clear. Existence rests 
on combination, life rests on attachment to objects. 
Were there no cpntact with external objects, no con- 
tact of touch or thought, there could b^ no life. It 
is the grasping at outward objects, the clinging to 
them, which' renders personal existence possible. 

Further, it is that unextinguished craving after 
existence — perpetuated after death by the act-force of 
a man or other living thing — which brings about re- 
birth, and so sorrow. ' 

The Third ‘ Truth ’ is but the necessary sequel of 
the second. The effect ceases when the cause ceases. 
The third ‘Truth,’ therefore, is, that the cessation of 
sorrow is effected by the eradication of desire. 

Here, again, the words have a more obvious moral 
meaning, and a deeper and more characteristic meta- 
physical meaning. Obviously — and this forms a large 
part of the moral system of Buddhism — by diminution 
of the list o^ necessaries, by detachment from all objects 
of desire, by the cultivation of indifference^ a large 
class of pains would be avoided. But this is only one 
application of a principle, which seemed to Gotama to 
be universally true, and which, if it were true, would 
go far deeper than the region of mere pleasures and 
paina, would strike, as he thought it did, at the very 
roots of life — the principle that if desire fo^ the root 
elements of being could be eradicated, if there were 
no clinging to those fundapiental elements without 
■ which existence is impossible, then there would be no 
birth and no sorrow, because there would exist no 
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being to be born. The living creature, he seems to 
have argued, has a hold on life : it has grasped at 
the elements on which life depend^. If only it can 
loose that g|^asp, if only it can shake off the longing 
which has hitherto made it grasp these foundations 
of life, then its further existence will be Impossible. 
The sensual desires are but one manifestation of the 
craving for a hold on things : they are the first to be 
cast away*; but far down below, nearer the central 
root of being, ar6 links which must be broken, long- 
ings of an unconscious innate thirst for existence 
which must be extinguished, before a being can 
escape altogether from the dreary round of birth and 
death and birth. 

Something like this, I believe, is the thought 
which was enshrined in these ‘ Truths.’ It is 
carried into detail in another formula — the Chain of 
Causation ; the series of causes which lead ftp from 
ignorance to sorrow. o 

The ‘^hain of Causation ia thus stated : ‘ From 
ignorance conie conformations ; from conformations 
comes consciousness ; from consciousness come name 
and corporeal form ; from name and cSrporeal form 
comi? the six fields (of sense); from the six fields 
comes contact (between the senses and their objects) ; 
from contact comes sensation ; from sensation comes 

thirst (or desire) ; from desire comes clinging (to exist- 

• 

^ I have followed Professor Oldftiberg’s translation. The word here ren- 
dered * conformations ’ has many applications. The root means * putting 
together/ and the branches of meaning in various and even opposite directions 
are innumerable. 
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enc6) ; , from clinging (to existence) comes being ; 
from being comes birth ; from birth come old age, 
and death, pain, and lamentation, suffering, anxiety, 
and despair. This is the origin of th^rhole realm 
of suffering. 

‘ But if ignorance be removed [by the complete 
extinction of desire], this brings about the removal of 
conformations ; by the removal of conformations — ^and 
so on. This is the removal of the whold realm of 
suffering.’ * « 

‘It is utterly impossible,’ says Professor Olden- 
berg — and who will attack a metaphysical puzzle which 
he declares insoluble ? — ‘ to trace from bejginning to 
end a connected meaning in this formula.’ Even 
the ancient Buddhists, he tells us, ‘ found feefe a 
stumbling-block.’ They offer no attempt to elucidate 
the earlier stages of it. Nor shall I follow the Pro- 
fessor even so far as he sees his way ; but shall,, be 
content to touch on a few points. 

I. Around the words ‘by the complete ^tinction 
of desire ’ I have placed a bracket, because aS \hey 
stand in the English they might mislead. They 
would appeaif only to put desire, back behind igno- 
rance as a still earlier and more ultimate cause ; dhd 
thus ijpset the whole system. But there is no such 
impression conveyed by the original. The ‘ desire ’ 
here is not the ‘desire’ of the second truth, or the 
‘thirst’ which occupies the ejghth place in the^chain.' 
The whole phrase, which in Pali is only part of a 

f ^ Rigo, not tanhd. 
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word, refers to the practical method of extingfuishing 
ignorance, or rather describes the character of' the 
man in whom it is.extinguished. The phrase must be 
omitted in c|psidering the passage as a whole. 

2. How consciousness leads to desire is not very 
difficult to understand. Certainly, if we were not con- 
scious we should not be aware of objects ; and if not 
aware of them, should not desire them. This is a 
little mor^ subtly put in the passage before us ; and 
on some of the links a little light is thrown by scat- 
tered passages in the books. Among the elements 
of being, or at any rate of life, is consciousness. The 
conscious jpeing begins to identify outward things, 
gives them name and form ; outward things thus dis- 
criminated become the objects of the senses ; the 
organs of sense are brought into contact with them, 
and so sensation, a keen impression from the object, 
is conveyed to the mind, and the mind allowing that 
keen impression to affect it, is moved j^owards the 
object, and desires it. 

flow desire,leads to the clinging, first to outward 
objects, and further and deeper down to the elements 
of life themselves, we have already seen.* 

3. Thus the whole statement, from the second 
link to the twelfth, may be read thus : The conscious 
being placed in the world of objects naturally tends 
to attach itself to them, and to create for itself a 
continubus series of rel^^fipns to them by which its 
existence is perpetuated in . a world of sorrow. 

4. And now we can read the first link thus : * This 
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is because it knows no better.’ A being that knew 
that all existence is sorrow, and what causes sorrow, 
and how it can be destroyed, would allow none of 
these processes to take place. A w^e man will 
detach himself from things, pay no attention to what 
comes beTore his senses, withdraw his mind from 
identifying names and forms till consciousness is gone 
(this is the process of moral seif-restraint and medita- 
tion) ; then full insight into the nature an& causes of 
things will burst upon him : ignorhnce will be re- 
moved, his life-elements will be dissolved, there will 
be no more consciousness or sensation, or desire or 
birth or sorrow for him. 

If knowledge is the removal of ignorance, it must 
be ignorance that was at the root of all the evil. 

These hints are, I confess, the best I can do 
towards giving a meaning to the Chain of Causation. 
In the Pali texts I have never met with any attempt 
to explain or even to illustrate either the particular 
sequences or the whole. A praiseworthj* effort is 
made in one or two places to explain the idea of 
cause by illustrations. The effect and the cause are 
like two bundles resting against one another : as the 
rivers are affected by the sea, as fire arises from 
sticks, so do sorrow and pleasure arise from contact : 
as light without something to reflect it falls ineffective, 
so without pleasure and pain the whole Chain of 
Causation is null.^ 

^ Sanyut, xii. 63. 64. These and other illustrations are drawn out in the 
Qutstion$ of vol. xxxv. p, 85, etc 
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And modern European vfrriters have constructed 
many theories ; but I have never seen them appeal 
to any Pali text. in their support,^ the plain reason 
being that t]|p Pali texts do not touch the point. 

We must suppose that the old writers considered 
the meaning and bearing as well as the truth of those 
formularies to be knowable only by that insight 
which comes at the end of the believer’s course. 
Any one* who knew these things would be in 
Nirvana! • * 

The position of ignorance at the beginning of all, 
as the ultimate cause and active producer of evil, is 
thoroughly, in accordance with the view always taken 
of ignorance, as if it were a positive force. From 
that which commends itself to every mind, the truth 
that men undergo much sorrow which with more 
knowledge they might have avoided, the Buddhist 
mind seems to have glided to the paradox, dhat it is 
out of ignorance that the whole world, of .suffering 
being ha* its origin. 

Yet it is ipipossible to doubt — if we have any 
history of Gotama’s views at all — that this appeared 
to him in the light of an ultimate and jjtecious truth. 
He seemed to himself to see clearly all the steps by ’ 
which ignorance begets birth and death. The, sight 
of these was his inspiration, his Buddhahood. It sent 
him forth full of enthusiastic resolve to bring others 
to the Same triumphant vision ; full of confidence that 
it would mean to others as much as it did to him. 
But in our ignorance of the meaning which the terms 
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bore to him, and of the habits of thought to which he 
addressed them, we cannot estimate the degree of 
truth — for some truth there must have been — which 
the formula conveyed. 

But this, I think, we may say confidently : that to 
the majority of Buddhist teachers these great dogmas 
had no ascertained connection with conduct. They 
are never, to my knowledge, brought to bear upon it. 
There are innumerable passages which urge the 
destruction of lust or desire ; but ‘ is there one in 
which the method recommended for destroying it is 
founded on its being the immediate .effect of ' sensa- 
tion’.'*’ Often as it is stated that sensation begets 
desire, I have met with no account of any instance, of 
it, nor any illustration of the process.® Still less is 
the relation of consciousness to the ‘ fields of .sense ’ 
brought to bear on conduct. The moral system as 
we find it in the books would lose nothing by the 
removal of the Four Truths and the Chain of Causa- 
tion. • 

This isolation of the moral rules from these great 
principles is notably illustrated by that to which we 

1 For instance, in Sanyut. xii. 58, ‘ Name and form * is said to get a hold 
on the mind, not of the man who indulges * consciousness,* but of him ''irho 
finds pleasure in such things as the heresies, passions, and other ^ bonds.* vAnd 
the origm of ‘ consciousness * is attributed in the next chapter to the isAme 
* bonds,* not to ‘conformations.* And in the next, ‘desire* (the cause ih the 
series of ‘ clinging *) Is said to be produced by devotion to principle of ‘ cling- 
ing.* And all this in a series of passages specially occupied with the Chain of 
Causation. So in Maj. Nik. x. 61, ‘sensation,* ‘clinging,* and Ae ‘fields 
of sense * are treated without regard either to their order or their relation to one 
another in the chain. 

^ Sanyut* xii. 62, does go a little more closely into the production of sensa- 
tion by touch, comparing it to the production of heat by fire-sticks* 
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have now to return: the Fourth Truth and the 
Eightfold Way. 

The Fourth Truth is plain enough : 

• ‘ This, O^jnendicants, is the noble truth of the way 
of living which leads to the extinction of sorrow : it is 
this noble Eightfold Way : right faith, right resolve, 
right speech, right action, right living, right effort, 
right recollectedness, right meditation.’^ 

It may* be briefly paraphrased thus : Desire is 
eliminated by folldwing tlie general course of conduct 
taught by the Buddha. We are obliged to say ‘ the 
general course, etc.,’ because the Eightfold Way, con- 
stantly as it, is praised, is never explained. Perhaps 
the terms refer to some system of early Buddhism, or 
some arrangement actually instituted by Gotama, of 
which all record is lost ; perhaps there was an inten- 
tion to draw up such a system, which was never 
executed; perhaps the word ‘Eightfold’ had some 
associations unknown to us; but howeves that. may 
be, there is no Eightfold Path to be found in the 
books, no eight* branches of study or practice corre- 
sponding to the eight names. It is not enough to 
say that no one, but for this phrase, woulS ever have 
notij^ed in the Buddhist writings arty such divisions 
or nUliethod as these eight names imply : the strictest 
search fails to discover any such divisions or method. 
(See Note on Eightfold Way.) 

The doctrine that it is the Middle Way is, though 
often named, rarely stated, and still more rarely 

^ On the exact meaning of this term» see note on p. 94. 
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explained, illustrated, or dwelt upon. Sometimes 
Gotama’s system is explained to be a way middle 
between the extremes of austerity and indulgence; 
sometimes a middle between the assegion and the 
denial of certain metaphysical positions. The Middle 
Way is another instance of a Buddhist formula which 
has played no real part in the thought of the writers 
of the books. 

One is sometimes almost inclined tb conclu 
that there has been an amalgamation of two origin- 
ally distinct and separate Buddhisms ; one the Bud- 
dhism of the formulas, the other the practical moral 
system. 

But there is a real and deep-lying link which 
binds the two together. The moral system is foundetiS 
on a principle which is closely akin to the ‘Truths’ 
and the ‘Causes.’ It is the principle of impermanence. 
The exclamation, Aniced vata sankhdrd,^ ‘ Ah ! com- 
posite things' are not eternal ! How transitory are all 
component things ! ’ expresses as truly th§ teaching 
of Gotama as do the Truths themselves, though it is 
not, so far as I have read, ever attributed to him, - 
but always to his followers. The sentiment which it 
expresses is simpler and truer than the ‘ First Truth,’ 
and .much better calculated to influence conduct. 
Upon it, not upon the Truths, Buddhist morality is 
founded. 

The result of all this will have been, I think, to 

1 Anicci vata mayam : ‘ We are all transitory,* cry all beings in panic when 
the lion-tike Buddha utters his voice, Angut. iv. 33. It is the essential principle, 
Maj. Nik. 35. 
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<:onvince the reader that elaborate metaphysical 
theories play a smaller part in the Buddhism of the 
books than he hc^ji been led to suppose. It appears 
tjiat the link^etween the Four Truths and the moral 
system is little more than artificial. 

But it is difficult to overrate the eonnection 
between the moral method and the doctrine of im- 
permanence. On the conviction that all things are 
impermanent depends that sense of distaste, which 
drives men to lead ascrtic lives, to enter the Com- 
munity, or if laymen, to prepare for death by obtaining 
merit. To awaken and maintain that sense of distaste 
are instituted all fhe processes of meditation, especially 
the favourite one on the foulness of the body ; and the 
rules of the Community, especially as to the character 
and use of the few necessaries of their life, are directed 
to the same end. Closely connected with the imper- 
manence of outward objects is the unreality of the 
personal self — a . doctrine which has practically in- 
fluenced the moral system, and one which is a special 
topic of meditation. 

It is only, tiien, if we consider the Four Truths 
and the Twelve Causes as being generally»represented 
by the formula, ‘Anicca vata sankhard,’ that we shall 
find it true to say that the moral system rests on 
the metaphysical foundation. 

To piit the practical system shortly. Buddhism 
teaches « That if men cling to objects, and thence 
are gfuilty of lust and hatred and pride, it is because 
they are jgnorant that those objects are impermanent; 

I 
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while by the knowledge of their’ impermanence men 

become detached from objects, and their (evil) passions 

are eradicated. This detachment y^ill be the subject 

« 

of the next chapter. 


*Note on the Eight- fold Way 

The Eight-fold Way, though constantly alluded to, is seldom 
treated under its eight heads. It is stated in Maha Vagga, i. 6, 
1 8, 22, named in ib, vii. 6, but not, I think, afterwarfts referred to 
in the Vinaya ; just named in Dhanfinapada i 20, p. 67 ; so in § 13 
of Kassapa Sihandda S. Digh. Nik. p. 165; so in Sanyut. xii. 27, 
et pass* In Angiit. iv. 34 it is one of a tetrad with the Buddha 
Doctrine and Community. There is no place in the Pitakas in 
which these eight are so treated as to form a complete classification, 
under eight heads, of the whole Buddhist method. In the Visakha 
Sutta, or part of the Cullavedabba Sutta of Majjhima Nikaya 
(p. 300 Trenckn.), they are grouped in relation to (i) Knowledge, 
‘right belief,’ being concerned with the apprehension of knowledge, 
and * right resolution ’ with its application ; (2) Conduct, * right con- 
duct, speech, livelihood,’ being connected with moral conduct; 
(3) Meditation, ‘right effort, recollection, recollectedness,’ being 
concerned with meditation. This is the only attempt I have seen to 
exhibit them as embracing the whole system. 

In the Suttanta division of Sutta Vibhanga (of tho Abhidham- 
ma Pitaka) they are thus explained: ‘Right belief ’ is knowledge 
or intellectual grasp of the Four Truths. ‘ Right resolution ’ is carry- 
ing out this kijowledge in a two-fold way, viz. by leaving the world 
(nekhamma), and by meek and friendly conduct. ‘ Right speech * 
is avoiding falsehood, slander, abuse, and chattering. Right conduct 
is avoiding three other of the five precepts, that is, avoiding taking 
life, stealing, and sexual sin. ‘ Right livelihood ’ is the reverse of 
‘wrong livelihood’ (micchdjfvo), and is elsewhere defined as being 
distinguished from that of the poor who t^ke life from necessity, 
and that of princes who take life from pride. ^ (TJie proper 

^ But Micchajivo seems to be used in Culla Vagga, i. 14, for all kinds of ill 
ways of spending time, both by word and dbed ; especially such as games, etc. 
Wrongly rendered, 1 think, in Sacred Books ^ vol. xi., * lying ways of living.’ 
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livelihood is either that of a monk, or that of a cultivator or of a 
merchant, as these are supposed not to involve taking life.) * Right 
effort’ is four-fold, as it aims at (i) the destruction of demerit 
which has been acquired, (2) avoiding the acquirement of future 
dunerit, (3) the ^jquirement of new merit, (4) the increase of merit 
by (<z)not losing it, {b) increasing it^ The terms describing this 
effort are such as imply successively the aim, the undertaking, the 
setting one’s-self in order for carrying it out (as a man takes up the 
reins and gets his horses in hand in order to drive), and, finally, 
exertion, ‘Right recollectedness* is knowing and seeing clearly the 
true character jind condition of (i) the body, (2) the emotions, and 
(3) the mind. This is not properly called ‘ meditation ; ’ it is more 
properly ‘thoughtfulness’ or ‘mindfulness,’ as rendered by Rhys 
Davids. ‘Right meditation ’ is the four-fold method of ‘jhdnam,’ 
in which the five ‘coverings’ are successively removed, and five 
grades of contemplatyn, ending in ‘ unity ’ or complete collected- 
ness, are achiev^ed. 

Elsewhere they are generally only named (as in Sanyut. xiv. 28). 

A notable instance is Sanyut. iii. 2, 7, 8, where the question 
‘ How does good company lead in the eight-fold way ? ’ is answered 
thus : ‘ It promotes right belief, right resolution, right conduct, and 
right effort.’ In other places the eight, or some of them, are 
applied as categories from the particular point of view which the 
writer is taking.. In Majjhima Nikaya, lx. p. 402 ad fin,, right 
belief, resolution, speech, are treated as one series, opposed to 
three stages of heresy. ‘ Sammaditthi,’ by itself, is constantly and 
abundantly efilarged on, so is ‘Samma\aco’ in connection with 
the prohibition of falsehood. S. Sati, in Angut. iv. 30, is opposed 
to muttha sati and asampajdnasati, and S. Samddhi to ‘ asamdhito,’ 
‘ vibbhanta citto.’ The only allusion found to S. Ssftikappo is in 
Angut. iv. 353, where, however, it is not so called. 

In Sanyut. xii. 65, this ‘ way ’ is compared to an ancient road 
to an ancient city, made by men of old, which has now been found, 
repaired and built. The Buddhas of old trod this way ; Gotama, 
in his wandeifings, found it. 

The phrase is thus a famous title for the Buddha system, but no 
special teaching is conveyed by it 

Outside the Pitaka, an elaborate but artificial explanation is 

^ See on S. V4yAm6 Angut. N. iv. 13 , where there is the same four-fold 
division. 
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given by Buddhaghosha in Sumang-Vil. i. ad fin, p. 314. ‘Right 
belief’ is fully discussed, and then each of the remaining seven 
is treated in its effect upon the rest of the character (Sahajdte 
dhamme). S. Sankappo tests, S. Vaco grasps, S. Kammanto origi- 
nates, S. ’Ajivo purifies, S. Vaydmo exerts, S. Sati^,xes, S. Samddhi 
unifies. This is not an interpretation of the system, but an 
ingenious application of the terms from a given point of view. 

There are occasional variations : for instance in Angut. iv. 14. 
30, S. Sati and S. Samddhi form, with ‘ungreed’ and ‘unhate,’ 
four Dhammapadas. In Angut. iv. 31 we have Sammdpasddhi, 
‘ right aim,’ equivalent, I suppose, to Samma Sankappo. 



CHAPTER IX 


MORAL SYSTEM 

Disgust aud Detachment 

I HAVE already alluded to the dislike, which 
Gotama is fepresented as ‘expressing, for meta- 
physical and psychological, and even for astronomical 
or geographical studies and discussions. The reason 
assigned for his disparagement of them is, that they 
do not tend to produce dissatisfaction [nibbidd)} 
Dissatisfaction, or disgust, for so it may properly 
be rendered, is not only an intellectual conviction 
that there is no' permanent satisfaction to be found in 
anything, since all things are impermanent, but also a 
positive shrinking from them ; such a strong feeling 
as sends the man away from his home and his 
pleasures, crying, ‘ How repulsive these things are, 
now I see them in their true light ! ' It is under the 
impulse of this feeling that a man joins — such is the 
theory — the Buddhist Community. In its stronger 
form it is the motive of pabbajja, the going out from 
house life into the religious life ; in lower degrees it 
leads the layman, though he does not leave house-life,, 

^ Sanyut. xii. 6i ; D. N. ix. 33. 

m 
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to sit loose to his wealth, and seek only how he may 
attain merit by giving it away, to seek in what field he 
may most profitably sow the wealth he no longer 
cares to keep. We read that when ^sa, the 'rich 
young man who had been delicately nurtured with 
three several palaces for the three seasons, saiv the 
unseemly appearance of the sleeping women, ‘the 
danger of it all became clear to him, and his mind 
was disgusted, and he cried, “Oh! how distressing! 
Oh ! how dangerous ! ” ’ * ‘ 

Gotama himself — he is represented in the sacred 
books as saying — was led to ‘go forth’ by the 
same emotion. He used to consider with himself 
the fact of age, disease, etc., .until, determined to 
escape them, he left his weeping parents, etc. Of 
this, the well-known story of the prince’s driving 
through the town, and seeing the old man, the sick 
man, and the corpse, is a later amplification. It was 
an almost inevitable embodiment of the recognised law, 
by which the wish for pabbajja, the resolve^-to become 
a mendicant, was supposed to be excited by disgust at 
old age, disease, and death. ‘ Seeing others afflicted, 
seeing men. seized with desire, tormented and over- 
come by decay, so shalt thou be heedful and leave 
desive behind, and so never return to existence.’ * 

The object most calculated, in Buddhigt view, to 
produce this disgust, is the human body itself, living 
as well as dead. One of the commonplaces” or stock 
formulas which constantly recur — is the enumeration 

1 M, V. i. 7 ; supra^ p. 47. » Sutt. Nip. v. 17 ; S,B,E, x. 17, p. aop. 
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of the thirty-two impurities of the body : its secretions 
and excretions are to be separately and minutely con- 
templated, attentidn is to be paid to its separate parts 
efnd’ tissues, Aone, skin, nerve, and blood, the internal 
organs, each in turn, till the man is disgusted with 
himself. He is recommended also to observe a 
corpse, first newly dead, then cast out in the burial 
ground, then in each stage of putrescence, and all the 
loathsome accompaniments of decay. 

The reader may look at Sutta Nipat, i. ii, in 
Sacred Books of the East, x. b 32, or at the less dis- 
gusting, but les^ typical, passage in Dhammap. xi. 2 ; 
Sacred Books of the East, x. a 41. ‘ Look at this 

dressed-up lump, covered with wounds . . . wasted, 
full of sickness, and frail. This heap of corruption 
breaks to pieces . . . these white bones . . . what 
pleasure is there in looking at them ? ’ 

This sort of mental exercise is not only highly 
commended, but regarded as typical of all meditation. 
It is givert in several places as the specimen of right 
effort of mind or’ meditation, not, I suppose, as being 
the best, but as the commonest and most jelementary ; 
e.£-., ‘ a man should do his best when a good point of 
meditation has occurred to him to keep it before his 
mind : such as the idea of a skeleton, a corpse eaten 
by worms, a corpse turning blue, festering, splitting 
up, blown out with decay.' * 

‘ All evil passions proceed from the body.’ 
Buddha said : ‘ Passion and hatred have their origin 

1 Angut iv. 14, et passim. 
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thence ; dislike and liking and terror are born thence : 
thence doubts arise which vex the mind as boys do a 
crow.’ ^ ‘ The dissolution of one’s* own body is seen 

by the noble ones to be joy.’ ^ * 

Among the few traces of any methods of medita- 
tion which survive in actual practice in Ceylon, is the 
recitation, by each young novice, when he is invested 
with the yellow robe, of the verses which^ enumerate 
these thirty-two impurities of the body. 

I cannot but remark on the degrading effect which 
must follow on the encouragement of such a view of 
the human body. I know that there have been, in 
the morbid development of Christian asceticism, no 
small excesses in the same diraction ; but they have 
been morbid and exceptional. There is room for a 
true disgust, which may ennoble a man. It was the 
sight, momentary and unsought, of the pitiable 
decay of a human body which had been clothed a 
little before in beauty and pride, that aroused the 
‘ dissatisfaction ’ or ‘ disgust ’ that sent Ignatvus Loyola 
to a life of self-sacrifice. But to dwell long and fre- 
quently on the ignoble aspects of our bodily nature, 
is base, and a treason to humanity. One’s manhood 
resents it. It is refreshing to contrast the healthy and 
manly tone in which Shakespeare can both acknow- 
ledge all the weakness of our poor bodies, g;id stand 
in awe-struck admiration too at their nobleness 


1 Sutt. Nip. ii. 5. 

® Sutt. Nip. iii. 12; Maj. Nik. x. et pass , — Such meditation is urged con- 
tinually. 
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Science has taught us indeed to see, even in the 
several organs and the processes of flesh and blood, 
nothing but what wonderful and admirable ; but the 
Jtwish Psaln^st — before the days of the microscope — 
had struck the highest tone of all, when he thought 
how his body, from the first, had been fashioned by 
its Maker, fearfully and wonderfully made. 

And if the Christian is ever led to say, as Barrow 
does in one instance speak (comparing it with the 
reasonable soul) 5 f ‘ this feculent lump of organised 
clay, our body,’ yet he teaches us to thank God for 
(vol. i. p. 200) ‘ ^ comely body framed by His curious 
artifice, various organs fitly proportioned, situated and 
tempered, for strength, ornament, and motion,’ etc., by 
Him who, ‘ by His kind di.sposal, furnishes our palates 
with variety of delicious fare, entertains our eyes with 
pleasant spectacles, ravishes our ears with harmonious 
sounds, perfumes our nostrils with fragrant odours, 
cheers our spirits with comfortable gales,’ etc.^ ' 

In Buddhism the way of ti eating the body never 
varies, so far as I know, from the base point of view 
which I have described. But there are other con- 
siderations, more philosophical and less sensuous, by 
which ‘Nibbidd’ is excited, and the disgust with the 
impermanence of things rises, as in the case of'Go- 
tama himgelf, to a ‘ noble discontent.’ 

Once convinced that all things are transitory, and 

^ Augustine taught, and Aquinas confirms (Summ. ii. 2. 9. 4), that * Scientia ’ 
corresponds to the Beatitude of those who mourn, as showing the worthlessness 
of creatures. Comfort, they teach, comes by the knowledge of the Creator. 
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anxious to maintain and deepen that conviction, the 
Buddhist disciple will aim at detaching himself more 
and more from ithem : he will caifefully avoid giving 
any object a hold upon him, or allowlig himself to 
take hold of, or rest upon, any external thing. To 
this end he will guard his senses with the utmost care. 
The sphere of each sense will be to him a region of 
danger, and he will be constantly on the watch lest 
either sense should form a link between him and its 
object ; lest any pleasure or pain should be allowed 
to establish itself in his consciousness in consequence 
of the contact of eye, ear, tongue, pose, or thought, 
with anything seen, or heard, or tasted, or smelt, or 
thought of. 

He is recommended, for this purpose, not to 
observe — the rules generally take their form from the 
sense of sight — any detail or characteristic of any 
object. He should not know, for instance, when he 
sees a figure, whether it is a man or a woman, 
whether the object before him is a stone or a mango, 
a good mango or a bad, lest obsesving details he 
should linger on them, and attachment be produced. 
A curious play on words gives point to this advice. 
A mark, or characteristic detail, is called in Pdli, 
‘nimittaih;’ and in regard to this, its strict logical 
meaning, the disciple should not ‘apprehend details,' 
not be nimittagdhL But the same word had a 
popular use in reference to the marks of femalq, 
beauty, and nimtttagdhi then stands for ‘falling in 
love.' The disciple is to avoid being captivated by 
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the charms of any object. He must cultivate abstrac- 
tion, lest attention to details should give room for 
desire.^ (A logical method is treated as the means of 
a* moral result.) On the other hand, from another 
point of view, accurate knowledge of things — viz., of 
their impermanence — is held to prevent attachment to 
them.* 

In the treatment of this subject we meet with a 
praiseworthy effort to grapple with the practical pro- 
blem, and to trace the evil of lust to its earliest 
manifestations, to cut up, as the books constantly say, 
the root of it. analysis demands as much admir- 

ation as any part of the Buddhist system. The wise 
man, when any object, which addresses either of the 
senses comes in contact with his eye, his ear, or 
other sense, does not notice any point or detail. If 
he noticed any point or detail in the object presented 
to his sense, he would be led to dwell on it, to be 
engrossed by it, to desire it. He guards his 'senses 
therefore ;• and knowing that (sensuous) contact is a 
link in the chain that leads to sorrow, he covers up 
his sense and shuts out the impressions. If they assail 
him he says to himself, ‘ This is a vain impression, 
the effect of an unreal appearance of things, which 
have no permanent being,’ and so he throws it 
off. 

A still more subtle way of treating the matter, 
Jthough less practical, is important, as it has determined 
the forms of expression which are common in the 

^ Saman. S. 64. ^ Maj. Nik. i, 4* 
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books, and explains, to some extent, the position of 
‘ name and form ’ in the Chain of Causation. 

What assails .the sense is an individual object, not 
an abstraction. It owes its capacity forj^ssailing the 
sense to its being definite, and particular, and to its 
being recognised as such. Now when once the mind 
has identified an object, realised its form and given 
it name, the mind has committed itself to the influence 
of that object, has attached itself to it. In order then 
to be free from the dominion of ejilternal objects, we 
must refuse to identify, we must not compare them, 
letting the mind pass from one .to the other and dwell 
on each in turn. We must withdraw attention more 
and more from particular objects of sense, till there is 
no perception of differences, till we are conscious only 
of a formless universe, of a colourless infinite, till 
the idea even of finite or infinite is lost, till no idea 
whatever remains. This is the intellectual, as the 
other was the moral abstraction. 

In another point of view, which is often taken, 
detachment from external objects is treated more 
practically. The cause of sorrow, or one great cause 
of it, is the absence of desired or loved objects, or 
the loss of what we love. Things that are loved are 
the cause of sorrow, whether in seeking and not 
attaining them, or in having had and losing them. 
To be indifferent, desiring nothing, to meditate on the 
worthlessness of all and so to care for none, ‘without 
want of clothes, food, possessions, this is the happy 
state. 
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The sage was great who sat lost in thought while 
a hundred carts went by so close that the dust was on 
his robe.^ But Gotama boasted a greater calm, for 
while the el§ments shook around him, and thunder 
roared and lightning bolts flashed on every side, he 
had been unconscious of the storm. * 

It is to secure this detachment, and to procure the 
training of this character, unhampered by either 
possessions* or disturbances, that wise men find home 
life too cramped,* and go out into the free, open-air 
life of him who has nothing to lose. They desire to 
be like the solitary rhinoceros, to sail away like the 
swan,® and be at peace. A multitude of other similes 
are employed to illustrate the same point. 

The monk who has thus overcome desire has cut 
the strap, the thong, the chain, the bar : he has 
dammed up the waters ; crushed the snake ; cut down 
the forest ; he is firm as a pillar ; he does not go out 
like a lamp (quite a different point of view from that 
in which the metaphor is used cf Nirvana) ; the arrow 
is drawn out of his wound ; the streams are dried ; 
he is like a well-thatched house which no rain can 
enter. No fuel is added to the fire, or oirto the lamp 
of lust, the hot vessel is cooled, the tree rooted up. 
Dearest image of all, he is like * the pure lotus leaf to 
which no water can cling. 

The preciousness of seclusion and solitude, and its 

^ Parinibb. Sutta. ^ Maha Vagga, v. i. 9. 

® S. N. i. 3. 6 ; D. N. i. 7. 27. 

^ See Sutta Nipat, ii. 3; Udan. Ixxv. ; Sanyut. xii. 51. i8'; 52. 3; 53. 3 * 
55- S» etc. 
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necessity to the attainment of insight, form the subject 
of innumerable sermons, and a large number of Jataka 
stories are devoted to illustrating itii^ 

The finished monk will have no im^lses to bad 
or good. Love itself, in its active sense, he will avoid. 
He will be without desire, cultivating only calm.* 

It is with a view to this detachment that the monk 
is to have no belongings beyond the four requisites, 
clothing, food, bedding, and medicine, and these are 
to be of the simplest and Idast desirable kind. And 
with these he is to be content.® 

While he uses each, he is to make a special effort 
of self-recollection (sati), reminding himsplf that he 
takes them only as necessaries and that he does not 
cling to them. As he takes up his robe he is to say 
to himself, ' I take this merely to protect my body 
from heat and cold and other inconveniences,’ and 
thus incalculable merit is attained. ‘ If a monk in 
the use of his robe, his alms-food, his dwelling, his 
medicines and condiments, exercises unlimited recol- 
lectedness of mind, unlimited in each of those cases 
will be his accumulation of good deeds and merits, 
and reward ‘of joy, bliss -producing, heaven-ensuring, 
leading to all delight and joy, and happiness, and 
pleasure, and bliss.’ It is as impossible to calculate 
the quantity of merit in each of these acts as to 
calculate the waters in the sea.* 

It is natural at first sight to compare this search 

^ See Akankh. Sutta, S,B,E, xi. 210, etc. 

* Dh. i. 16, p. 56 ; S. N. v. 14-206 ; S. N. iv. 10, p. 162. 

^ Angttt* iv. 12. 25. 26. * Angut. iv. li. 
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for retirement with that of the Christian monk, and 
even to compare the ‘ detachment ’ , of the Buddhist 
with that of the Christian. And there have no doubt 
been Christij^ monks whose solitude was no better 
than this. But if the two ideals are to be compared — 
and that is what is to our present purpose — it will at 
once appear that the contrast is more important than 
the resemblance ; for the Buddhist’s solitude is a with- 
drawal fron/ all things to nothing, the Christian’s, 
from all other things to G&d. 

In seeking for freedom by diminishing the number 
of necessaries, and for opportunity by seclusion and 
leisure, the Christian ascetic agrees with the Bud- 
dhist. But they differ toto ccelo in their views both of 
what they leave and what they seek. The Buddhist 
leaves the world and mortifies the body because he 
thinks them worthless or even evil in themselves ; the 
Christian leaves the world because he'himself is sinful, 
and liable through his own fault to make a bad uSe of 
God’s good^ creatures ; and in k aving them he feels 
that he sacrifices them to God. Still more striking is 
the ^contrast in regard to what each seeks. The 
Christian would go, if he could, away flPom every 
created thing, that he might go to God, the One and 
infinite Good. He strives to shut the senses, to shut 
out the world, to forget self, because he has in view 
an infinite held for the exercise of all his faculties upon 
a perfect* object The Buddhist would, in theory, 
withdraw his faculties from all exercise whatever.* 

* But see in the next chapter a better aspect of this in application to practice. 
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It is impossible to imagine a greater interval 
between two ideals, for the interval is strictly infinite; 
between that which contains onlyc the negative, and 
that which adds to it the infinite positiv^ 

Here is the climax of Buddhist attainment : — 

‘ Then the Blessed One entered into the first stage 
of deep meditation. And rising out of the first stage 
he passed into the second. And rising out of the 
second he passed into the third. And rising out of 
the third stage he passed into the fourth. And rising 
out of the fourth stage of deep meditation he entered 
into the state of mind to which the infinity of space is 
alone present. And passing out of the mere conscious- 
ness of the infinity of space he entered into the state 
of mind to which the infinity of thought is alone 
present. And passing out of the mere consciousness 
of the infinity of thought he entered into a state of 
mind to which nothing at all was specially present. 
And passing out of the consciousness of no special 
object he fell into a state between consciqjisness and 
unconsciousness. And passing out of the state between 
consciousness and unconsciousness he fell into a state 
in which the consciousness both of sensations and of 
ideas had wholly passed away.’ ^ 

Contrast with this the Christian aspiration. 

‘ If to any the tumult of the flesh were hushed, 
hushed the images of earth, and waters,' and air, 
hushed also the poles of heaven, yea the very soul 
be hushed to herself, and by not thinking on self^ 

^ Parinibb. Sutta, in Sacred Books, vol. xi. 
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surmount <self, hushed all dreams and imaginary reve- 
lations, every tongue and every sign, and whatsoever 
exists only in trahsition, since if any could hecU", all 
these s^if, made not ourselves, but He made us 
that abideth for 'ever. If then having uttered this, 
they too should be hushed, having roused only our 
ears to Him Who made them, and He alone speak, 
not by them, but by Himself, that we may hear His 
Word, not through anyjtongue of flesh, nor Angel’s 
voice, nor sound of thunder, nor in the dark riddle of 
a similitude, but, might hear Whom in these things 
we love, might hear His Very Self without these (as 
we two now strained ourselves, and in swift thought 
touched on that Eternal Wisdom, which abideth over 
all) ; — could this be continued on, and other visions of 
kind far unlike be withdrawn, and this one ravish, 
and absorb, and wrap up its beholder amid these in- 
ward joys, so that life might be for ever like that one 
moment of understanding which now we sighed after ; 
were not this. Enter into thy Master’s joy ?’ ‘ 


Note on Transmigration. 

« 

The idea of an endless succession of lives, through which every 
individual is passing, occupies a prominent place in Buddhist 
thought. The disciple is encouraged to dwell upon this idea until 
the mere €ense of weariness from contemplating so interminable 
a series arouses his disgust. Sickening at the sight, he resolves to 
have nothing to do with those external objects, or even with those 

1 St. Augustine, Confessions^ Bk. ix. (Oxford translation). , 

K 
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internal acts of consciousness, with which the tedious rotation of 
birth and death is associated. 

It is not the idea of retribution, by the transmigration of a 
greedy man into a hOg, etc., nor even that of variety, in one being 
passing through many forms (though both theQ ideas are ad- 
nutted), but it is the idea of weary interminabkness wfiich is the 
ruling aspcQt of transmigration in Buddhist thought. The books 
labour to excite this idea by a multitude of illustrations, of which 
a number are collected in the fifteenth book of Sanyutta Nikaya. 

If a piece of clay the size of a jujube seed were taken to 
represent your father, another similar one your grairffather, a third 
his father, and so on, the whole earth would be used up before the 
series was exhausted. The tears each m?in has shed over his 
fathers amount to more water than all the oceans. Every one has 
been every one’s father, mother, son, etc. Certain ascetics were 
told that the blood they had shed when slaughtered as oxen, goats, 
birds, dogs, etc., or the blood they had shed when having their 
hands cut off as thieves, exceeded all the waters of all the seas. 
The bones of one individual in the course of an ‘age’ (Kalpa) 
make a great mountain. A Kalpa is so long that if a solid 
mountain were lightly brushed with a cloth once in a hundred 
thousand years, it would be worn away long before a single Kalpa 
was exhausted.^ Yet we are told that few beings in proportion are 
born again as men; they are as a nailful of dust to the whole 
earth.2 Man is hurried through this series of lives by a mechanical 
necessity. He ‘ falls ’ out of one life into another, according to his 
deeds, as a stick thrown into the air inevitably falls, <«rhether it fall 
on one end or on the other, or on the middle (Sanyut. xv. 9 et 
passim). 

Is there not good reason then to be disgusted with the round 
of lives in which beings run their weary and endless course ? And 
is it not worth while to get free from it ? 

As soon as one sees the cause of it all — that death is due to 
birth, and birth to being, etc. — sees, in fact, the principle that 
suffering is inevitably associated with existence, — then, one is free. 
Once seen, the evil principle has no longer hold on a man. He is 
‘knowledge-freed.’ The mass of past sorrow is incalculable/ but 

^ On the length of a Kalpa, and its beginning and ending, see Angut. iv. 

159. 

^ Sdnyut. xx. a. For the size of the world, see Angut. iv. 45. 
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that which remains to one who has taken the first step in the 
Buddhist course is insignificant^ 

With these ideas are connected two of the most celebrated and 
most striking of the Buddhist utterances ; that said to have been 
uttered by pota|||Ei at the moment of his attaining the insight, 
* Anekajdtisansdram,’ etc., ^ and the less elaborate one, which is 
represented as bursting from the lips of learner after learner, as he 
comes to see the transitoriness of all (compounded) things, and the 
necessity of their decay. The latter may be thus translated : — 

‘ All things * are unabiding, 

^ Birth, death — their law is this : 

They come to birth ; they perish ; 

End all,^ ancfthat is bliss.* 

(In spite of the poetical grandeur of the former passage, ‘through 
the series of many births have I run, etc.,* and in spite of the old 
grammatical forms inb it, I think it belongs to a comparatively 
late stage of the Pitaka literature. It is an elaborate collection 
of stereotyped metaphors. The identification of the ‘ house-maker,* 
or karma^ with Mara (to whom the phrase ‘dittho si,* ‘thou art 
seen through,* is regularly applied), is alien to the earlier ideas of 
Maha Vagga. The metaphor of the house and rafters, though 
often found in later Suttas, is not in the Vinaya.) 

1 Sanyut. xiii. i. 2 , .where this is stupidly multiplied into eleven similar 
chapters, as the * Udddnaih * naively states. 

3 ‘ Things.* Strictly, ‘ things made up by composition of elements.* Except 
by this paraphrase the word cannot be translated by any narrower word than 
‘things.* * 

® Literally, ‘ their sinking to rest * is blis?. 



CHAPTER X 


THE VICES 

T he cultivation of solitude is habitually recom- 
mended in the Buddhist books, as I have said 
in the last chapter, with a view to unmeaning, and, 
indeed, impossible states of abstraction. • And this is 
always treated as the higher way, and to this the 
advanced disciple aspires, leaving behind him, as if it 
were merely a preliminary achievement, the rooting 
out of passion. This earlier stage, however, of the 
moral course is the only part which is of practical value, 
and, happily — though it has not the chief place in the 
great Suttas — it is not overlooked. The passages 
which keep upon this lower or more true level, and 
deal with^the eradication of ordinary passions, place 
the principle of ‘ detachment ’ in a much more favour- 
able light. 

The disciple who keeps in view the impermanence- 
of things and has no attachment to them .will neither 
desire nor resent. He wants nothing, and nothing 
hurts him. Lust, therefore, and hatred and anger are 
got rid of. One of the best parts of the Buddhist 
morality, on the side of the avoidance of what is bad. 
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is the part which deals with the destruction of lust, 
spite, and the other evil ways or evil conditions; of 
anger, pride, and the love of pleasure and gain. Lust 
01* passion an^ spite or hatred are the two principal 
of these, but to these stupidity and fear are generally 
added. The usual formula is represented by the 
lines : — 

‘ Whoso tra]^sgresses right, by lust, by hatred, by stupidity, or 
by fear. 

His reputation wai^s away like the moon in the dark half of 
the month.’* 

Sometimes a more general word, ‘ Passion ’ (Rdgo), 
is substituted for* ‘ lust,’ and sometimes for ‘fear ’we 
find ‘ pride.’ ® ‘ Stupidity ’ here means originally ‘ con- 
fusion of mind,’ the want of self-respect and self- 
command which goes with a bad conscience and 
with loss of reputation. Occasionally, however, it is 
taken as denseness and inability to see into the pro- 
founder truths ; this is an application of it to the case 
of monks.®^ In the Maha Vagga there is a curious 
account of the way in which a certain Sona, who had 
attained to perfect insight, thought fit to display to 
the Buddha (‘modestly and without obtruding self’) 
the proof of his attainment. The point which he 
chose for his dissertation was this : That the ill con- 
ditions, of which he enumerated only three, passion, 
hatred, and stupidity (Rhys Davids here renders it 
‘ delusions ’), are not eradicated for the sake of faith, 

* Angut. iv. 17, et pasiim. 

^ Augut. iv. 66 (Rago . . . mdno) ; Angut. iv. 117 (Rdgo . . . mado). 

® Angut iv* 158. 
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or for the sake of reputation and being welcomed 
and entertained, or for the sake of merit; in the 
accomplished disciple these evil conditions are simply 
absent; he has ceased to need anymoti^ for resisting 
them ; they do not exist for him at all.^ This exposition 
of SonaV was highly approved by the Buddha. 

In the oldest passages® ‘fear’ is seldom, if ever, 
introduced, though it is very likely that the four-fold 
division, in which ‘fear’ is included, is older than 
Buddhism, and applied originallj^ to the duties of 
kings and judges. In the latest books definitions 
and illustrations of the four ill-conditions abound. 

Another cognate classification is thaj; of the five 
Nivdranas or Hindrances: greed, malice, sloth, pride, 
and doubt.® This is somewhat more technical and 
characteristically Buddhist than the last. Still more 
technical is the classification under four Yogas,* or 
‘attachments,’ those of love of pleasure, love of 
existence, false doctrine, and ignorance. ‘ There are 
four attachments, mendicants. What ar§ the four? 
The attachment of the love of sensual pleasure, that 
of the love of existence, that of heresy, that of 
ignorance.* What, mendicants, is the attachment of 
the love of pleasure ? When a person does not 
recognise in their true nature the up-coming and the 
down-going of sensual pleasures, the enjoyment of 
them, the danger of them, and the way out of them — 

^ Maha Vagga, v. i. 20. ® e,g, Maha Vagga, vi. 31, 6 and above. 

^ Dig. Nig. ii. (Samaiiiiaphala Sutta) 68, p. 71. 

* Angut. iv. IQ, etc. 
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in him who knows not all these, in regard to the 
objects of sensual pleasures, there is a sickness for 
pleasure,* a delight in pleasure, a love of pleasure, 
» fainting foi^leasure, a thirst for pleasure, a fever for 
pleasure, which is sunk in pleasure, and goes along 
with the desire for pleasure — that is called, mendicants, 
the attachment of the love of sensual pleasure.’ * 

The same sentence is then repeated, with ‘exis- 
tence’ and with ‘heresy’ in turn, in the place of 
‘pleasure.’ In the fourth sentence the ‘six regions 
of contact,’ that is, the objects of sense and imagina- 
tion, are substituted for ignorance.* What was a for- 
cible and appropriate sentence in its original applica- 
tion becomes somewhat unmeaning in these forced 
applications. 

Distinct again from these, and more concise and 
exhaustive, is the classification of defects under the 
heads of the three, or the four, corruptions or dsavas, 
Love of Pleasure, Love of Existence, Hereby, and 
Ignorance^ These technical classifications are not 
consistent with^one another in regard to the order 
in which they place the different vices, but there is 
one which purports definitely to assign die order in 
which each vice is rooted out by the disciple. This is 
the list of the Ten Bonds, by which men are bound 
to continued existence.®' 

Thet first three are of the nature of heresies, 
belief in one’s own personal existence and claims, 

^ Or should wo read ‘ passion for pleasure,* ‘ Kamardgo * ? 

^Angut. iv, 10. * See Childers, Dictionary ^ s.v. Yogo and Saihyojanam. 
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doubts, misuse of low kinds of religious rites ; these 
are the first faults to be got rid of. The two next are 
love of pleasure and hatred, whilothe other five, the 
suppression of which is the highest morj^l attainment, 
are passion for what has form, passion for what has 
not form, 'pride (of honour), pride (of attainment), and 
ignorance. The reader will see in this a certain 
advance in analysis. The disciple must first desire to 
shake off personal existence, and must be a convinced 
follower of Buddha, rejectilig all 'Brahmanical and 
superstitious rites ; he will then grapple with the 
more obvious and grosser vices, lust and hatred ; but 
the eradication of more spiritual faults will come later, 
and the destruction of ignorance, by direct insight, 
or knowledge, comes last of all. At the same time, 
we observe, that in regard especially to the position 
assigned to intellectual defects, heresy and doubt, 
this method differs from the rest. It is evident that 
different Suttas and, to some extent, different books 
of the Pitakas, represent different systems pf teaching 
and different stages of analysis. 

We find two modes of grouping mixed together, 
for instance, in the following psissage. It contains a 
clear statement of the Four Stages of attainment, or 
Fouv Paths, to which I shall refer later on. 

‘ Is it for the sake of realising these exercises 
of meditation that mendicants lead the religious life 
under the Buddha ’ « 

‘No, Mahdli, it is not,’ etc.^ ‘ There are other 

* la bM these places the orighud repeats the whole senJfijKie, 
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principles higher and more advanced than these, for 
the sake of realising which mendicants lead the 
religious life under»me.’ 

• ‘ What ar|j these ?’ etc. 

‘ By destruction of the three bonds a mendicant 
becomes “entered into the stream,” and <^n never 
fall to a lowbr condition, is fixed (in the right way), 
is certainly destined to the attainment of perfect 
knowledge. This, Mahali, is one of the higher and 
more advanced principles* etc. 

‘ Again, further, Mahali : a mendicant, by the 
destruction of the three bonds, and by reduction (to a 
minimum) of Passion, Hate, and Stupidity (or confu- 
sion),^ becomes a “Once-comer” — after one return to 
this world he will make an end of sorrow. This, 
Mahali,’ etc. 

‘ Again, further, Mahali : a mendicant, by de- 
struction of the five bonds which belong to this side,® 
becomes “supernatural,” — he enters into Nirvana 
direct fron\an upper world ; he cannot return to this 
world. This,’ etc. 

‘ Further, again, Mahali ; by destruction of the 
corruptions, a mendicant attains even in thts world by 
his own knowledge and direct insight the emancipa- 
tion of the mind, the corruptionless emancipation of 
pure knowledge. This is,’ etc. 

‘These, Mahali, are the higher and more ad- 


^ Stupidity is out of place here. 

® Concernin^^ only life in this and some other lower worlds — that of the lower 
gods, etc. 
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vanced principles, for the sake of realising which 
mendicants lead the religious life under me.’ 

‘ Is there, S.ir, a way, is there a course, for the 
realisation of these principles (or conditions) ? ’ • 

‘ There is, Mahali, a way,’ etc. 

‘ What, Sir, is the way ? ’ etc. 

‘ It is this sacred Eightfold Way, namely. Right 
Belief,’ etc. ‘ This, Mahali, is the way, this the course, 
for the realisation of these conditions.’ * 

A division still more plain and'untechnical is that 
of Act, Word, and Thought. This is often repeated, 
but little use is made of it. I have seen no passage 
which touched on the relation of thought .to word and 
to action. As a rule, the distinction is used only to 
subdivide, without illustrating, the other groups. For 
instance, in the treatment of anger, we read : ® — 

‘ Beware of bodily anger, and control thy body ! 
Leave the sins of the body : with thy body practise 
virtue. 

‘ Beware of the anger of the tongue, ^nd control 
thy tongue,’ etc. 

‘ Beware of the anger of the mind, and control,’ 
etc. * 

A much better use of the distinction is found* 
where unchastity is reckoned as the defilement of the 
body ; lying, slander, and abuse as the defilement of 
the tongue ; and lust, malice, sloth, pride, and doubt 
as the defilement of the mind. • 

1 Mahali Sutta, D. N. vi. p. 156. 

* Dh. 231 ; Sacred Boc^s of the East^ x. p. 59A. ® Angut, iii. 119. i. 
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But it is time to have done with these lists and 
enumerations. They cannot be omitted, for they form 
a very large part of the whole. But I will try to 
show what fl|^h there is on these bones. 

It is by its condemnation of hatred and ill-will 
that the Buddhist morality (of the books) is most 
popularly and favourably known. Such passages as 
the following it is a pleasure to quote : — 

‘ He who holds back anger like a rolling chariot, 
him I call a real driver ; ‘other people are but holding 
the reins. 

‘ Let a man overcome anger by love, let him over- 
come evil by good ; let him overcome the greedy by 
liberality, the liar by truth.' 

‘ Him I call a Brahmana who is tolerant with the 
intolerant, mild with fault-finders, and free from 
passion among the passionate. 

‘ Him I call a Brahmana from whom anger and 
hatred, pride and envy, have dropped like a mustard 
seed from .the point of a needle. 

But we shall see more of this when we come to 
treat of its opposite, ‘ kindness.’ 

Greediness and avarice are often vigorously con- 
demned ; they are especially temptations of the 
householder. 

‘The greedy in their selfishness do not leave 
sorrow, I’eunentation, and avarice : therefore the wise 
recluses leave greediness to wander in sight of the 

1 Dh. 222. 3 ; Sacred Books of the East^ x. 58. 

® Ibid. 406. 407, 
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security (of Nirvina).’ ^ The connection is the same 
in other places,® when the good householder is de- 
scribed as ‘free, in giving away, with hands accus- 
tomed to make offerings, fond of givin|j|j fond of the 
distribution of gifts ; ’ avarice is regarded as a ‘ dirty ’ 
vice. ‘ 

Sloth, which is not exactly the same as want of 
religious effort, is not tolerated (in the books). It is 
said to be produced and increased by dissatisfied, 
drowsy, yawning stupidity, caused by eating and by 
attachment of mind;® and is overcome by energy, 
activity, and effort.* It is associated with sensual 
pleasure, malice, pride, and doubt.® 

To my mind the morality of these books appears 
to great advantage in its treatment of the vice of 
pride. The prominent place which it occupies in the 
list has been already shown : ® ‘ Let him not be proud, 
for that is not called bliss by the good. Let him not, 
therefore, think himself better (than others, or) low, 
or equal to others ; questioned by different people, let 
him not adorn himself. 

c 

‘The person who, without being asked, praises 
his own virtue and (holy) works to others, him the 
good call ignoble, one who praises himself.’® 


1 S. N. iv. 6. See Sacred Books of the East^ xii. p. 155. 

, * Angnt. iii. 42. » Angut. i. 2. 3. * Angut. i. 2. 8, 

® Angut. iii. 57. 1 ; and ibid., 119, c ■ 

® See Tevijja S. ; Sacred Books of the East^ xi. 182 ; and Sdmaii. S. 68. 
2» etc. etc. 

y Lt. boast of his family, etc., S. N, iv, 14 ; Sacred Books of the EasU x. 
p. 175. * Sacred Books of the East, iv. 3, p. 149. 
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‘ The wise man- is indifferent to both praise and 
blame.^ When saluted, he is not elated.® He knows, 
but is not proud of his knowledge,® • He is readier to 
tike note o^is own faults than of those of others.’* 
As it is very beautifully said : ‘ One should be ready 
to tell one’s faults, for the sense of shame swiftly 
fades. The conscience of a monk should be as tender, 
his sense pf shame as keen, as that of a virgin 
bride.’® 

False pretension to supernatural attainments is 
among the unpardonable sins (p. 192), and all false 
professions and pretensions are condemned.® 

Especially, the monks are warned against being 
elated by honours, entertainments, reputation, and 
the like. The writers are never tired of repeating 
a proverb to this effect : The fruit of the plantain 
(banana) is its bane, so is honour the bane of the 
monk. This was especially illustrated by the fall of 
Devadatta.’^ 

This danger from the gain, entertainment, and 
reputation, which virtue itself secures, is associated 
with pride and lying. It is dreadful ; a bait by which 
men are caught ; men are entangled by it as a long- 
wooled goat is by thorns ; many go to hell through 

1 Brahmaj. S., ab init , ; D. N. 1 . i. 3, etc. 

S. N. ii.’ 13. 

* Angut. iv. 185. 

4 Dh. 501 

» Angut. iv. 74. paraphrased. I have given the sense of the passage, but 
have expressed it more delicately. 

« Tevijja S., Cetok. S., etc. ; Sacred Books of the Easty xi. pp. 195, 227. 

^ Angut. iv. 68, etc. etc. 
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it. It eats into the skin, and into the flesh, etc. ; ^ it 
is like a hair rope on the leg.® 

1 The expression used about the love of a father for a in the account oi 
the admission of Rahula, stipra^ p. 59. ^ 

^ Sanyut. xvii. xviii. , where there are over forty Sutras upon it. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE VIRTUES 

I T is a curious thing, considering how fond the 
Buddhist boo4cs are of lists of vices and of mental 
attainments, that they have no corresponding lists of 
virtues. There are the four ill-conditions, the ten 
bonds, the three corruptions, and a multitude more 
lists of faults. There are the four meditations, the 
four supernatural attainments, the ten forms of intel- 
lectual strength, and so on. But I know of no numerical 
list of virtues.^ So much the better. We can follow 
an arrangement of our own without doing any violence 
to the Buddhist method. 

First, Iqf us take, what is the glory of Buddhism, 
the doctrine of loving-kindness, or mettam (maitreya). 
The word meant originally friendship, and it is mainly 
by Buddhism, I believe, that its meaning has been 
enlarged. The next Buddha, as later Buddhist belief 

^ The ten Perfections (pdramiti) are no exception to this, as they cof^cern 
only Buddhas ; but they form the nearest approach to a list of virtues, and are 
by no means a scientific arrangement : the place occupied by knowledge (pafifid) 
is alone enough to show this. These ten Perfections are those of giving, con* 

• duct (or ob^ience to the precepts), leaving the world, knowledge, energy, 
patience, truth, firmness, loving-kindness, resignation. *The attainment of 
Buddhahood with all its superhuman attributes (^.^.{omniscience) is the result 
or consequence of the vast accumulation of merit during the exercise of the 
pdramitds in anterior births.’ — Childers, Diet, s.v. 
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holds, is to be named Maitri; or ‘the loving one.’ 
Whether this expectation is regarded as moulded, by 
the worship of IWitra or Mithras, or as an unconscious 
prophecy of the coming of Him who ife^ove, it is "at 
any rate a proof of the place which this virtue once 
occupied in Buddhist thought. 

I propose to discuss it under four heads : In its 
widest sense, as loving-kindness and sympathy, and 
in three special senses, £fs the .spirit of unity, as 
meekness, as unwillingness to hurt. 

§ I. Gotama the Buddha is described as having de- 
voted himself to preaching his doctrine out of kindness 
to gods and men, out of compassion. He is often repre- 
sented as looking abroad with supernatural power of 
sight on the worlds of gods and men, and sending out 
his compassion towards all. But with the exception 
of this general governing principle of his life, he is not 
often presented to us as an example of thjs virtue in 
any particular action. No particular act of kindness, 
or at any rate none that cost him anything, is narrated 
of him as a historical person. t 

In manner, he is represented as extremely courteous 
and winning ; , in his method of teaching, considerate 
and patient. To opponents he was generous. Several 
titnes, when a rich convert .proposed at once to 
transfer to Gotama and his monks the libetality which 
he had been bestowing on members of riv^ reH^ipus ^ 
orders, Gotama is said to have dissuaded him.* -When 
insulted, as the later books make him often .to l)iave 

> Maj. Nik.lvi.etc. ‘ . ' 
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been, by rival teachers, he was a pattern of patience. 
For the jealous. Fire-worshipper, who feared Gotama’s 
higher reputation \^.uld outshine his.6wn on his own 
festival, Gota|[^ showed consideration by withdrawing 
from the scene.^ ' Even towards his bitter and mur- 
derous enemy, Devadatta, he maintained arf attitude 
of perfect patience and dignity. For the feelings of 
■Cunda, who gave him the pork which brought on his 
final illness, he showed a touching tenderness. T owards 
his affectionate buf nither slow-witted friend, Ananda, 
Gotama is at once severe and considerate. 

But with the^ general exception above noted, 
there is not, ascribed to the historical Gotama any 
striking or peculiar illustration of loving-kindness. 
On his supposed conduct in previous ‘births,’ the 
legends have lavished every extravagance in attribut- 
ing heroic actions to hares and stags and elephants. 
But they have left the Gotama of this age in the sim- 
plicity of the facts. What is the explanation ? 

I believ4£' that as regards the older records the 
reason is tliat tjiey tell the truth. As regards the 
later narratives. Professor Oldenberg’s explanation 
may be correct. The Buddha had attained that to 
which moral achievements are only a means. He had 
‘ done all tl^t had to be done.’ After he had become 
a Buddh^,^ ^ny, action but that of teaching would have 
been out of place. So the exercise on a vast scale of 
all the vfrtues was relegated to the region of former 
births, in fornter ages, and under former Buddhas, 

1 Maha Vagga, i. 19, 
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when he who was to be the Buddha of this age w;is 
a Bodhisat, or being destined to be a Buddha. 

But there is a further reason. The loving-kindness 
of Buddhism is rather a temper tha'Sfe -a motive *of 
action. It may have existed to the full in the Buddha 
without exhibiting itself in act. As a temper, it is the 
characteristic aim of his teaching. 

He is represented as teaching that a ^little love is 
better than vast gifts.' It leads to high condition in 
future births.® In the Kassapa Si'hafiada Sutta, Gotama 
discusses the common saying, ‘It is hard to be a 
Brahman or a Samana.’ In contract with the labours 
and austerities to which this saying refers, Gotama 
says, ‘ The mendicant who cultivates loving-kindness 
in his heart, without enmity and without malice, and 
by destruction of the corruptions attains even in this 
life by his own insight the realisation of the corrup- 
tionless emancipation of the mind, the emancipation of 
knowledge, he, Kassapa, is rightly called a Brahman 
and a Samana.’ ® » 

‘ He lets his mind pervade oi^e quarter of the 
world with thoughts of love, and so the second, and 
so the third, and so the fourth. And thus the. whole 
wide world, above, below, around, and everywhere, 
dofis he continue to pervade with heart of love, far- 
reaching, grown great and beyond measure. 

• i 

‘ Just Vasettha, as a mighty trumpeter makes him- 
self heard, and that without difficulty, in aH the four 


^ Sanyutr xx. 4. 
“ AngiU. iv. 190. 


® Dig. Nik. viii. i6* 
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directions ; even so of all things that have shape or life, 
there is not one that he passes by or leaves aside, but 
regards them all with mind set free and^eep-felt love.’ ^ 
• ‘ As a mofjltr at the risk of her life watches over 
her own child, her only child, so also let every one 
cultivate a boundless (friendly) mind towards all beings ; 
and let him cultivate goodwill towards all the world, 

. . standing, ^ walking, or sitting, or lying, as long as 
he be awake, let him devote himself to this mind ; 
this (way of) living^ they say, is the best in the world.’ * 
§ 2 . The spirit of unity and concord is a matter 
to which a very important place is given. In the 
biography of Gotama we have seen (p. 68) how he 
is said to have taken occasion, at the end of his career, 
from the case of the Vajjian.s, to urge unity upon his 
followers. But out of many passages that might be 
cited, the most charming is one which recurs several 
times, but which. I may abridge from the tranjjlation 
of the tenth book of the Maha Vagga.® Anuradha, 
Nanduja, and Kimbila were three monks who 
lived together iq the Eastern Bamboo Park. The 
Buddha visited them, and after asking, as was his 
custom, after their circumstances, he said : ‘ And do 
you live in unity and concord, without quarrels, like 
milk and water (mixed together), and looking at ^ch 
other with friendly eyes ? ’ ‘ Certainly, Lord, we do so,’ 

^ Tevijja ^utta, iii, i, translated by Rhys Davids in Sacred Books of the East 
vol. xi. p. 201. 

^ Sutta Nipata, i. 8 ; Sacred Books of the East, vol. x. ii. p. 25. 

* Maha Vagga, x. 4 ; also in Maj. Nik. xxxi. etc. ; Sacred Books of the East 
vol. xvii. p. 309, etc. 
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etc. ‘ And in what way do you live thus’ etc. ? Then 
each in turn replied for himself, and all used the same 
words : ‘ I think, Lord, it is all gain to me, indeed it 
is high bliss for me indeed to live in t^S company *of 
brethren like these. Thus, Lord, do I exercise towards 
these venerable brethren friendliness’- in my actions 
both openly and in secret. I exercise {towards them) 
friendliness in my words, and friendliness in my 
thoughts, both openly and^ in secret. And I think 
thus, Lord, “ What if I were to gfve up my own will 
and to live only according to the will of these vener- 
able brethren ?” Thus, Lord, I givje up my own will 
and live only according to the will of these venerable 
brethren. Our bodies, Lord, are different, but our 
minds, I think, have become one.' 

In treating of the use of speech we shall see with 
what fulness and earnestness the duty of saying what 
will promote unity is insisted on.® 

§ 3. The temper of meekness is closely akin to these, 
and may be called perhaps the favourite theme of 
Buddhist writers, whether in discoyrse or in ‘birth 
story or fairytale. Its motto is the couplet;® ‘Hatred 
is not appeased by hatred at any time ; but it is 
appeased by unhatred : this law is eternal.’ And the 
verse that precedes this is excellent : ‘He abused me, 
he beat me, he defeated me, he took what was mine;’ 

‘ In those who do not cherish that, hatred is 
appeased.’ '' 

^ Mettam, The same word which I have rendered, in its widest use, by 
‘ loving-kindness.’ 

^ See the Sutta translated on p. 332. ® Dh. i. i. 5. 
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Instead of quoting any more of such sentiments, I 
must give in illustration of them a sketch of the story 
of Dighdvu. Jt ivas told to some monks among 
whom quarrel#had arisen. 

The great king Brahmadatta of Benares set out to 
war against Dighiti, the poor king of the comparatively 
insignificant realm of Kosala. Dighiti offered no 
resistance, bpt fled in disguise with his queen to the 
neighbourhood of Benares, and Brahmadatta took 
possession of his ‘realm and all he had. When it 
came to Brahmadatta’s knowledge that the fugitive 
king and his wife .were living in disguise close to his 
city, he sent for them and had them both put to death 
with the utmost cruelty. Their only child, Dighavu, 
whom for safety’s sake they had caused to live apart 
from them, happened to be coming to pay his parents 
a visit, when he met them thus being led out to 
execution. As soon as his father, Dighiti, late king 
of Kosala, saw his boy, he said to him these enigmatic 
words : ‘ Do* not look long, my dear Dighavu, and do 
not look short ; fpr not by hatred, my dear Dighavu, 
is hatred appeased, by not-hatred, my dear Dighavu, 
hatred is appeased.’ ^ 

Having done what he could for the funeral of his 
parents, Dighavu went into the forest. There* he 
cried and wept to his heart’s content. Then he wiped 

^ Maha V agga, x. 2, S, £. xii. 298, etc. This story is interesting in many ways. 
It IS a tale of«old mythical times, but is not a ‘birth story,’ t.e. the hero is not 
identified with a previous life of the Buddha. Further, in its close resemblance 
in several points to the history of David in his relations with Saul, it is one among 
many indications that the Old Testament narratives, as well as the Greek myths, 
had reached the India of Buddhism. 
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his tears, entered the town of Benares, and persuaded 
the kings’ elephant trainer to accept him as an ap- 
prentice. ‘ And young Dighavu,” said Gotama to the 
monks, ‘arose in the night at dawn’s t5pe and sung* in 
the elephant stables in a beautiful voice and played 
upon the lute. And King Brahmadatta heard his 
singing and playing on the lute, and asked who it 
was who sang and played so well. Thtjy told him it 
was the elephant trainer’s^ boy, and brought him to 
the king. He played and sang beTore the king, and 
charmed him, and became his favourite attendant; 
and, ere long, O monks. King Bn^madatta of Kdsi 
gave to young Dighavu a position of trust.’ 

One day when the king went hunting Dighavu was 
acting as charioteer. He contrived to get separated 
from the rest of the chariots, and after a long drive 
the king grew tired, and lay down to rest with his 
head in Dighavu’s lap. Then thought the lad, now 
is the time to satisfy my hatred against the murderer 
of my parents and the despoiler of our reftlm ; and he 
drew his sword. But the dying wojrds of his father 
came into his mind, and he put up his sword. A 
second time. and a third time he drew it, and again 
returned it to its sheath. 

•At that moment the king awoke, having had, as he 
said, a frightful dream ; the son of Dighiti, he dreamt, 
had come upon him with his sword. ‘ I, O king,’ said 
the lad, ‘ am Dighavu, Dighiti’s son. You have mur- 
dered my parents and robbed us of our realm, now is 
the time for me to satisfy my hatred.’ ‘ Grant me my 
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life, dear Dighavu,’ cried the great king, falling at his 
feet. The young man spared him, returned to his 
post of charioteer, and drove the king home. 

. And Bra^^adatta asked Dighavu the meaning of 
those words of his father, King Dighiti, ‘ Do not look 
long, and do not look short,’ and the rest. “Not long,” 
he replied, ‘ means, let not your hatred last long, and 
“Not short ” means, do not be hasty to fall out with 
your friends,’ The other words his conduct had 
already illustrated.. Aiftl Brahmadatta restored to 
Dighavu his father’s realm and goods, and gave him 
his own daughter to be his wife. 

§ 4, Consideration for animals must have mention 
here, for the books in very many places teach it, not 
merely in connection with the rule against taking life, 
but as a form of kindness. Would that it were a rule 
for the practical conduct of Buddhists now ! U nhappily, 
it is matter of universal observation in Ceylon, that the 
very rule against destroying life appears to be taken as 
the sanctiqp for any extent of cruelty which does not 
involve killing. But it was not so, in theory at least, 
with the writers of the Pitakas, nor with the compilers 
of those Jatakas of which the people are still so fond. 
In those ‘birth stories,’ a genuine sympathy for animal 
life, with that racy rustic humour which accompanies 
it, is often made the means of giving point to the 
moral, that the dumb animals claim of us, not merely 
the cold technical avoidance of killing, but friendliness 
that will neither hurt them nor cause them fear.' 


} Ahinsi and Abhayam. 
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It is carried to a fantastic excess in the tenderness 
for vegetable life, which is required at least of monks, 
under the larger, rules of conduct* belongs, I 

fancy, to the later and ‘ Rabbinical,’ so\o compare nt, 
stages of the system. In one of the oldest books, we 
find Gotama inclined to treat as a vulgar error, or at 
least as a thing unproved, the notion of vegetable 
‘life.’^ 

We shall have occasion to touch on this matter 
again ; here I will only notice, chough it may be 
scarcely relevant, a curious passage about love or 

kindness to the whole race of snakes, which occurs 

« 

in more than one place. In it the sacred word 
‘ mettam ’ is bestowed abundantly on every sort and 
tribe of serpent, with the addition of a wish that none 
of them should hurt the speaker. It is, in fact, a 
charm, or ‘ pirit,’ against snakes, which has been boldly 
dragged into the company of Buddhist moral maxims.® 

‘ At one time the Buddha was dwelling at Savatthi 
in the Jetavana, Anathapindika’s park, and at that 
time a certain monk had been bitten by a serpent in 
Savatthi and had died. A number^ of monks came 
where the* Buddha was and saluted him, and took 
their seats respectfully beside him ; and, as they sat 
respectfully beside him, those monks said to the 
Buddha— 

‘ Here, Lord, in Savatthi, a monk has been bitten 
by a serpent and has died.’ ‘ 


1 For instance in the Sutta translated on p. 332. 

® Maha Vagga, v. 6. i. ^ Angut. iv. ii. 
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‘ That monk, probably, O monks, had not radiated 
forth loving-kindness on the four royal families of 
snakes. If th^ mbnk, O monks, had radiated forth 
loving-kindnep on the four royal families of snakes, 
that monk, O monks, would not have been bitten 
by a snake and died.’ ‘ And what are the four royal 
families of snakes ? ’ 

‘The Virupakha royal snake family, the Erdpatha, 
the Chabydputta, and the Kanhdgotamaka royal snake 
family. Now, probably, monks, that monk had not 
etc. ... if he had, etc., he would not, etc. I com- 
mand you, monks, to radiate loving-kindness on the 
four royal families of snakes for the protection of 
yourselves, for the guarding of yourselves, for a 
charm to keep yourselves safe.’ 

Then follow the verses : — 

‘ My love is on the Viriipakhas, on the Er;ipathas is my love, 

My love is on the Chabyaputtas, and on the Kanhdgotamakas ; 

My love is on the footless ones, on the two-footed ones is my love ^ 
My love is on the four-footed, on the many-footed is my love. 

May no footless one hurt me, may theie hurt me no two-footed, 

May no. fo^-footed one hurt me, may there hurt me no many- 
footed one ! 

May all beings, afl that live and all that are, universally 
See all happiness, and may no sort of harm befall ! ’ 

And then in prose : — 

‘ Infinite is the Buddha, infinite is the Doctrine, 
infinite is the Community; finite are the creeping 
things, the snakes and scorpions, the centipedes, the 
woolly-bellies (spiders) and lizards, and the mice. 
My protection is made, my -charm is made ! let the 
creatures depart. Glory to the Buddha, glory to the 
seven perfect Buddhas, say I ! ’ 
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Such is the sixty-seventh Sutta of the fourth 
division of the Anguttara Nikdya. But nowadays 
the number of ^Jie creeping things, in Ceylon at least, 
is no longer finite. * 

Would that the Buddhists of the present day 
would nfOre frequently charm their animals with love ! 
The bare rule against killing commands little of our 
admiration ; but the kind-heartedness which finds in 
the dumb creatures something to love and sympathise 
with — fellow-feeling for alf that can feel — this has a 
wonderful attraction. There is in it something that 
wins the love of men, so that those who are kind to 
animals are called humane. 

The sentiment of sympathy for animal life is found 
not only in the Pitakas and Jatakas. It pervades, as 
we shall see, the inscriptions of Asoka, who seems, if 
we may judge from the chronological order of his 
edicts, to have grasped this first among Buddhist 
principles. He not only professed and enjoined re- 
gard for animal life, but instituted ho.'jpitals, as he 
says, throughout India for brutes as well as for men, 
and planted the herbs which would be useful for their 
treatment^ His kindly action found imitation among 
the Buddhist kings of Ceylon, notably in Buddhaddsa, 
whose provision for the medical treatment of animals, 
and his extraordinary skill and benevolence in per- 
sonally attending them, form an amusing 'episode in 
the Mahavansa (chap, xxxvii.). • 

Here it may be noted that the credit of having 
first founded hospitals belongs undoubtedly to Bud- 
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.dhism. Nor can any reader, who has before him the 
passages which we have been considering in this 
chapter, claim ibr feither Old or New Testament the 
exclusive coi^nunication to man of the theory of 
disinterested kindness and the law of love. The 
same Holy Spirit who wrote our Scriptilres gave 
to some of the Buddhist teachers no despicable 
measure of ipsight into these truths. 

But it was not till that Holy Spirit animated the 
Christian Church,' that a community was formed in 
which these truths became a powerful — I might almost 
say an appreciably— factor in human life. 

Much emphasis is laid in the Buddhist teaching 
on filial piety and reverence for old age. These were 
genuine Brahman virtues, as is acknowledged in the 
following passage : — 

‘ Those families have a place, with Brahma in 
which the sons offer religious honours to their parents 
in the sacred chamber; these families have a place 
with the teachers of old, with those to whom sacrifice 
is due. ^ 

‘For “ Brahmas ” is a title of fathers and mothers, 
“ teachers of old ” is a title of fathers and mothers, 
“ worthy of sacrifice ” is a title of fathers and mothers. 

‘ Why ? Because fathers and mothers are great 
benefactors to their sons, their introducers, feeders, 
and guides in this world. 

* Therefore, let the good man honour and 
succour them with food and drink, with clothing and 
lodging, with rubbing, with bathing, with washing of 
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the feet ; for waiting thus on father and mother, good 
men praise him here, and after death he rejoices in 
heaven.' , ' l 

‘ The gift of the whole world witl^ll its wealth 
would be no adequate return to parents for all that 
they hav§ done.’ ® 

This teaching is touchingly illustrated in the 
following story ; — 

A certain monk had a quantity of robes in his 
possession. They ought, of course, to have been 
placed at the disposal of the Community; but he 
proposed to give them to his father and mother. The 
other monks told this to the Buddha, and he replied, 
‘Since they are his father and mother, what can 
we say, O Bhikkhus, though he give them to them. 
I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to give (robes in such a 
case) to your parents.’® Among those who lose in 
life is the rich man who fails to support his aged 
parents.* He is reckoned as an outcast.® There are 
said to be four ways in which a man goes altogether 
wrong, and is fooli.sh and unwise and bad, and destroys 
and ruins himself, and is guilty and regarded as guilty 
by the wise, and produces great demerit — misconduct 
towards mother, misconduct towards father, miscon- 
duct towards a Buddha, misconduct towards the 
disciples of Buddha. He is blamed by the wise here, 
and after death he goes to hell.® 

c 

1 Angut. iii. 31. 2 

® Mnba Vagga, viii. 22 ; Sacred Books, ^ S. N. i. 6. » Jb, i. 7. 

® Angut. iv. 4. Cf. ib, ii. 12. 7. See Sigalovdda Sutta, translated in Rhys 
Davids* Buddhism^ p. 144. 
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Akin to filial piety is reverence for age. This 
duty is frequently impressed upon members of the 
Community, ai^ constantly provided for in the Vinaya 
rules. The hmred of ‘ old age.’^ as a form of misery 
always coupled with death, did not prevent the early 
Buddhists from being faithful to the Brahman*tradition 
of respect for the old, any more than the theory 
that birth is i^lso misery was held to justify ingratitude 
to parents, ‘ He who always greets and constantly 
reveres the aged, four things will increase to him, viz., 
life, beauty, happiness, power.’- 

‘ Do they reference the old ? ’ was one of the 
questions asked by Gotama about the Vajjians ; if 
they did, they might be expected to pro.sper,* 

We now come to what corresponds in the Buddhist 
system to what we understand by liberality, gene- 
rosity, and self-sacrifice, I am afraid it cannot be said 
that either of those terms has an equivalent in Pali. 
The second certainly has none ; and the idea is 
foreign, as fer as I can Judge, to Buddhist thought. 
Liberality and self-sacrifice are the nobler and rarer 
aspects of what, in their commoner aspects, must be 
rendered ‘ giving ’ and ‘ giving up ’ (ddnam and cdgo). 
I will discuss these terms as impartially as possible ; 
and with ample illustration, though I confine m/self 
entirely to. the Pitakas, 

Giving is seldom spoken of simply, apart from 


^ The word ‘jari,* the decay of strength, etc., though generally rendered ‘old 
age,’ is quite distinct from the words for old age in its honourable sense. 

s Dh. 109, Stured Books of the Easty xxx. z. 33, ^ Parinibb. S. 
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mention of the recipient.^ As a rule, when used 
simply, the term means ‘giving to monks.’ Indeed, 
I have not noticed any exception *to (‘his rule. Nor 
is there much, if anything, about giviil^ to the poor 
as such. We do indeed read occasionally of great 
distributions by kings and rich men, but they are 
almost always to religious mendicants. It is possible 
that the idea of a class of needy poor wag not familiar 

to the India of the writer’s time. But in the immense 

<• 

majority of instances, the idea of ‘ giving ’ is qualified 
by the character of the recipient. To give to the 
‘ wise ’ is so much better and more profitable, that all 
other idea of ‘ giving ’ is utterly overshadowed by this. 
It is no doubt a deep-seated Indian notion that a gift 
is from the inferior to the superior. The higher the 
recipient then the more precious and meritorious the 
gift. That to a Buddha is greatest, then (in later 
books) that to a self-Buddha, then that to a disciple, in 
the order of attainments. The smallest gift or service 
done to one of these exalted beings may lead to an 
immense rcwqrd.® ^ 

Vacchagotta asked the Buddha whether it was 
true that *lie taught that gifts ought to be given to 
him.self alone and not to others. The Buddha re- 
pudiated such a charge, and said it was very wrong 

^ Maha Vagga, vi. 23. 

® One thinks of ‘ the cup of cold water * and the ‘ prophet’s *reward ’ in the 
New Testament. But while I will not deny that the Buddhist idea contains 
part of the truth taught by our Lord, yet I must point out that <he essence of 
the Christian’s gift to Christ’s disciple consists, not in the attainment of the 
disciple^ but in the reference to Him, who is the true object of all service, the 
Creator and Owner and Giver of all. The Buddhist principle goes in the right 
direction, bat stops short, and utterly misses the end which gives reason to it. 
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to prevent a gift being given to. others. ‘ Is it likely 
that I,’ he said, ‘who teach consideration for the 
smallest worm^ should have no consideration for 
men? But vdo teach, Vacchagotta, that what is 
given to the good has great reward, arid not what is 
given to the bad.’^ 

Again : ‘ There are two kinds of persons to 
whom gifts sljould be given in this world, the learner 
in religion and the advanced saint : 

‘ The learner and the saint in this world 
Are worthy of offerings from those who bring gifts : 

They are upright in deed, word, and thought ; 

That is the held for those who bring gifts, 

Then what is given has great reward.* ' 

The fourth Sutta of the third book of Sutta 
Nipata“ is occupied with answering the question put 
by a Brahman ; ‘ I delight in offering, O Gotama, I 
desire to make an offering, but I do not understand 
it ; do thou instruct me, tell me in what case the 
offering succeeds.’ The answer 'n prolonged through 
some twenty’stanzas, but comes, in short, to this : ‘ The 
good,’ that is, the Buddha and his followers, .‘these 
deserve the offering. Them you should worship and 
honour with food and drink, so the gifts will prosper.’ 
In the next Sutta the same instruction is given 
to a Buddhist householder, and he is told also in 
what temp^ of mind he is to be himself while he 
gives — calm, purged from hatred, and full of loving- 
kindness.* 

1 Angut. iii. 57, paraphrased. ® Id* ii, 13. i. 

* Sacred Books of the East, x. ii. p. 76, etc. ^ Ib. p. 80, etc. 
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■ It Yellows of course from this theory, as it was 
necessary for practical maintenance, that the Com- 
munity is the great ‘ field ’ for ‘ givin§h’ Gifts are the 
seed, whose crop is ‘ merit,’ and the ‘ merit field ’ 
is the Sangha. And it is in this character that the 
Sangha 'is oftenest commended, less as a teaching 
body than as a receiving body, to the reverence and 
confidence of the householder. All othpr ‘ giving ’ is 
lost sight of in comparison with this, and the word 
comes almost exclusively to mean giving to individual 
monks or to the Community. It is the essential part 
of the layman’s duty, the necessary ^correlative of the 
mendicant’s rule. Its commonest form is the offering 
of food, the special function of women. 

The Buddha was once visiting a faithful woman 
who provided him with every kind of food, offering it 
with her own hands. After the meal he said to her : 

‘ A good religious woman who gives food, gives 
four things to the recipients.’ ‘ What four ? ’ ‘ She 

gives vital force, she gives beauty, she ‘gives happi- 
ness, she gives strength. By giving vital force, she 
becomes j>artaker of vital force, human or divine ; by 
giving beauty, she becomes partaker of beauty; by 
giving happiness, of happiness ; by giving strength, 
of Strength, human or divine.’ Then follow the verses : 

‘ The woman who gives well-made food, clean, nice, and §j 11 of flavour, 
That gift given to the upright, the virtuous, and exalted,^ 

Accumulates merit upon merit ; and has great reward^i| praised by 
him who saw all the worlds. 

Thinking then of such an offering, let those in the world who are wise 
Purge emt entirely the mud of stinginess : so they will be unblamed, 
and go to heaven. (Angut. iv. 57 .) . 
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Of Suttas to this effect there is a large collection. , 
The group ends with one which insists on the blessed- 
ness of those l^useholdcrs who give to monks the 
‘ fqur requisite^ robes, food, lodging, and medicines. 

‘ By day and by night, for ever their merit increases : 

And heaven is the place he goes to, having wrought ^favourable 
“karma”* 

There is no hint that in this matter ‘ virtue is its 
own reward,* still less that such conduct pleases a 
Divine Ruler, or is like Father in heaven. The 
inevitable mechanical result of giving to monks is 
merit and future prosperity. It is entirely for one’s 
own good that one gives. The first offering made to 
Gotama himself, that of the two merchants, was 
made, it is expressly said, for their own good.' And 
it is chiefly as giving them the best opportunity for 
acquiring this merit that the Community is valued by 
the laity. The laity are injured when good monks 
leave a place and bad ones succeed them, because 
‘ the opportunities of alms-giving are spoilt. 

So far, we do Buddhism no injustice when we say 
that the idea of ‘giving’ falls very short of that 
which is represented by the word charity, even in its 
modern degraded use. The giver sows with a view 
to a crop, which is to be his own ; and the coursq, of 
his liberality is strictly determined by the calculation 
of the retdrn in merit to be expected. There is in 
this a portion of the truth, for ‘whatsoever a man 
soweth that shall he also reap ; ’ but it is only a 

1 Maha Vagga, L 4. 4. • > CuUa Vagga, i. I3..4- 

M 
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fraction of the truth which was taught by Him who 
said, ‘ Your Father shall reward you,’ and ‘ that 
ye may be the children of yotir Father which is 
in heaven.’ In the absence of any^^owledge of a 
Father in heaven, to be imitated and to reward, it 
was hartily possible that the Christian ideal should 
be conceived. 

There is a nobler aspect of ‘ giving ’ or ddnam^ 
when it is used in composition with dhamma or 
doctrine. The phrase occurs in Asoka’s inscriptions, 
and is one of the technical Buddhist terms that are 
found there. Commentators doubted, while the 
Pitaka books were imperfectly known, whether this 
compound, ‘ doctrine-gift,’ ought to be understood of 
a ‘ gift according to the doctrine,’ or of a ‘ gift con- 
sisting of the doctrine.’ It is clear that the latter is 
the meaning. The phrase occurs in the following 
amongst other passages : — 

‘ There are two kinds of gifts : the gift of food 
and the gift of doctrine ; and of these two, the gift of 
doctrine is the better.’ * 

The substance of this principle is expressed, 
though tRe phrase ‘ dhammaddnam ’ is not used, in 
the following : — 

• ‘ Three persons are great benefactors of another 
person. 

‘ What three ? ’ 

^ 1 avoid as far as possible indicting Pali words upon the reader ; but of this 
one word dinam I wish him to take note, with a view to what follows. The 
word means either ‘ the act of giving* or ‘ a gift.* 

® AnguU ii. 13. ly a little abridged. 
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‘ The person through whom another has gone for 
refuge to the Buddha, the Law, and the Community. 

‘ The persoi^hrdugh whom another obtains know- 
le(%e of the Ymxt Truths.- 

' The person through whom another attains final 
insight and emancipation. 

‘ There is no benefactor greater than these ; and it 
is no easy thipg for that man to requite these bene- 
factors, not by all the respect and homage or all the 
gifts and service he can offer.’ 

In another passage, this spiritual benefit is beauti- 
fully indicated as the best return a son can make to 
his parents.^ 

This is the only ‘gift’ that the monk can give. 
Silver and gold he has not (or ought not to have) ; his 
ddnam is dhammaddnam. And one who has ful- 
filled this part is called a liberal monk, and his merit 
is greater than that of the monk who has only knqwn 
and attained. For he is to the latter what the 
Sambuddha ts to the pacceka buddha. In the 
Sumana Sutta * ^ princess asks Gotama what differ- 
ence there is, supposing each to be re-born in the 
god- world, between the condition of a monk who has 
been a ‘giver’ (ddyako) and that of one who has 
kept his attainments to himself (adayako). The 
answer is, the former enjoys greater long-life, strength, 
and wisdom. ‘And what if each be re-born as a man 
and become a monk ? ' ‘ He will obtain the four re- 

quisites (see above, p. 177) with ease or in abundance.’ 

^ Angut. ii. 4. 2. ^ In the tatter part of the Angut. Nik. 
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‘ And what if both be “ rahats ” ? ’ ‘ There is then no 
difference ; Nirvana-bliss is but one ’ and unqualified. 

Such are the main features *of toe treatment of 
‘ giving.’ It is from a rather differed point of view 
that the idea of ‘ giving up ’ (cdgo) is developed. In 
this, the ruling thought is not the recipient, but the 
act of surrender. It is a nearer approach to an 
entirely unselfish act. In Angut. iii. jo. 8, the dis- 
ciple is taught to think to what bliss those who are 
now deities in the various heavens have attained by 
their faith, their conduct, their giving up, and their 
knowledge, and to say, if I imitate them in these, I 
shall be born there too. 

But in this passage, perhaps, as certainly in many 
others, it is the ‘ giving up ’ of vices that is referred to. 

It is often identified with ddnam, as in the titles 
of the most famous illustrations of it by (pretended) 
acts, in former lives, of him who was to be Buddha. 
The Cariya Pitaka relates how the Bodhisat (ch. ix.) 
fulfilled the ‘perfection of giving’ (ddnapdramita) by 
giving his wife and children, wltpn he was King 
Vessantara, to Sakra, disguised as a Brahman ; by 
giving up his two eyes to a blind Brahman in the 
Sivi birth ; and, most famous of all, by leaping, when 
he was a hare, into the fire to be roasted for the 
dinner of another. This story — doubtless^ the adapta- 
tion of some older folk-lore, founded, on the fancied 
likeness of the shadows in the moon to a hare — has 
made the sign of the hare in the moon the commonest 
emblem of the Buddha. 
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In each of these tales the compiler (one of the 
latest compilers, J think, within the canon) repre- 
sents the act zd the issue, not of any sense of pity, 
or enthusiasm m self-sacrifice, but of the coldest calcu- 
lations of results, ‘ If I do not make this .surrender 
I shall not attain Buddhahood,’ 

There is a nobility still about this, but it is the 
nobility of a strong desire to attain Buddhahood and 
readiness to pay a high price for knowledge, not at 
all the nobleness of unselfish self-sacrifice. The 
original idea is in this instance degraded by the 
insensibility of the, versifier. It must have been .on 
the lips of very different preachers that these pa^s of 
Buddhist teaching — Mettam, ddnam, cdgo — won the 
hearts of men. But no mere teaching on such topics 
is worth much — whether it be in Buddhist books or in 
Christian — unless it is embodied in real human deeds. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE PRECEPTS 

I N the popular conception of Buddhism by 
Buddhists now, the most prominent place is 
occupied, not by the Four noble Truths, or the Twelve 
Nidanas, or the Eight-fold Way, but by the five pre- 
cepts of conduct : the five rules ; in Sinhalese ‘ pansil/ 
These are the prohibitions of (i) destroying life, (2) 
taking what is not given, (3) lying, (4) drinking 
intoxicating liquors, (5) sexual offences. But it is an 
interesting fact that these do not hold such a place in 
the original system. They are not found, as five, in 
the most ancient manual of discipline. »They are not 
among the discoveries made on the ^night of Buddha- 
hood, nor are they mentioned in the first sermons. 
They do 'not occur in those earliest chapters of the 
Maha Vagga, which we regard as containing in a 
nut-shell the authentic kernel of Buddhism. They 
never occur in any discourse which bears marks of 
being more than conventionally an utterance of the 
Buddha himself. ‘ 

In the Vinaya Pitaka they are found among other 

rules for the monks — among the ten, — but never stand 
in 
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by themselves, with one exception. In the fable of 
the elephant, the monkey, and the partridge, which is 
introduced intone later part of the Vinaya, it is said 
that the par|pdge and his friends lived happily 
keeping the five precepts,^ 

Nor is the number five constantly adhered to, for 
in many cases, perhaps in a majority, the fourth 
prohibition is^ omitted. 

All five are found in a statement of the duties 
of laymen,® and in reference to the conduct of man 
and wife.® They are quoted roughly in a passage 
which teaches th§t what really defiles a man is not 
ceremonial impurity but sin,^ and in the same book 
elaborately, but with other rules.® In the more 
exhaustive Suttas, such as the Tevijja Sutta,® they 
are stated under the heading (of more modern date) 

‘ Little Rules of Conduct ; ’ but even in these the 
fourth rule is sometimes omitted.’ 

From the position which they hold in the books — 
one of a definiteness gradually increasing from the 
earliest passages to the later — and also from their 
nature, we may confidently infer that the five pre- 
cepts did not, as such, form part of Gotamd's original 
proclamation. We may reasonably doubt whether 
they had assumed, even by Asoka’s time, anything 
like the prominence which they have since acquired ; 

1 Culla V^gga, vi, 6. 3. 

® Angut. iv, 53. ® Ib. ^ Sutta N. ii. 2. 

® Sutta N. ii. 14. See Dh. 18 ; Angut. iv. 99. 

® Sacred Books of the East^ xi. p. 190. Cf. Maj. Nik. 41, et passim. 

^ E,g, in Brahmaj. Sutta. 
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for it is hard to believe that in that case they would 
have found no place in his edicts. 

Their history is probably this. T^y were origin- 
ally formulated, with the other five of \e group called 
the ten precepts, for the guidance of the monks. As 
lay disciples increased around the Community, these 
were selected from among the rules to be enforced 
upon the laity. The laity were not, it, must be re- 
membered, originally under^rule at all. They were — 
in the language of modern religious communities — (‘as- 
sociated ’) with them to a certain degree only. Some- 
times, or for a limited time, the associated laity might 
take on themselves eight of the rules, or even the ten ; 
but only the five were ordinarily laid upon them. 
These five are specified, from among the ten, as those 
for the breach of which a novice was to be expelled.^ 
And even of the five one at least — being no doubt 
originally intended rather as a ceremonial than as 
a moral rule — occupied an uncertain position. 

However this may be, the Precepts represent quite 
a different treatment of the theory of piorals from that 
represented by the Truths and the Eight-fold Way, or 
by the course of four stages in which the disciple gets 
rid successively of the ten attachments. This is on 
a lower level altogether ; has a humbler aim. It is 
a popular system adapted not to the early enthusiasm, 
but to later days. 

§ I. The first precept, against destroying life, has 
both a ceremonial and a moral side. I have already 

^ Maha Vagga, i, 60 compared with i. 56. 
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spoken of its moral side ; that in which it would be 
chiefly urged up(m the laity. In its ceremonial aspect 
it is often exagyrated. The use of a filter, lest small 
creatures shouW be destroyed in drinking ; the injunc- 
tion to be careful in throwing away a liquid, that 
it should be thrown either into water which had no 
worms in it or on to ground . where there was no 
grass ; the condemnation (in a late book) of the 
killing of a dangerous snake ; ^ these are exceptions 
to the common sense which guided most of the early 
Buddhist regulations. But this exaggeration does not 
seem ever to hav<; been carried to such lengths as by 
the Jains. 

The monk eats meat ; Gotama himself habitually 
did so, and died, as we know, from the consequence of 
a meal of pork. And the offering of that flesh is 
commended as one of the two most meritorious offer- 
ings ever made. The monk may not encourage an 
animal’s being killed on purpose for him ; but seeing 
that he is invited to a meal on the morrow, and on his 
accepting the iqvitation the host goes away to pre- 
pare the feast — nothing occurs oftener than this, and 
it was the case with Cunda’s pork — there is no real 
scrupulousness about the killing of animals for food. 

There are indications of a Brahmanical aspect of 
this preempt, in which it is applied particularly to 
killing cows and oxen,® and of an anti- Brahman 
aspect of it in which it is a direct attack on Brahman 

1 Udan, 13. 

2 A horrible torture is assigned to the murderer of an ox, Sanyut. xix. 2. 
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sacrifice. This is a very common moral in the 
‘ birth-stories,’ but it occurs also in the Pitaka books.^ 
Among the evils involved in Brcfl^an sacrifices, 
besides the slaughter of animals, th^idestruction ‘of 
grass and wood for fuel is condemned. 

But the most interesting fact connected with the 
ancient insistance on this rule is the virtual promulga- 
tion of it by Asoka in his earlier edicts. In the earliest 
group he says that he not only has withdrawn his 
patronage from sacrifices, but has reduced to a 
minimum the supplies for the royal table. At a later 
date he had given up eating meat altogether. 

But the fact that Asoka, while so strongly insisting 
on the avoidance of taking life, does not use the 
special term under which it is forbidden in the 
precept, is a strong argument that the five precepts 
did not hold, in his day, any such position as they do 
in later Buddhism. 

The public announcement of this maxim by royal 
authority, as a counsel if not as a law, for a vast con- 
tinent, is surely one of the most curious events in the 
history of the human conscience. It cannot be too 
clearly or too confidently stated, that the Buddhist 
conscience was misinformed. Taking the life of 
animals for suitable purposes is not wrong. The 
judgment of the best men in the wisest races of man- 
kind accords with the teaching of Revelation upon 


I Sutta N. ii. 7 ; Sanyut. xv. 13 ; Angut. iv. 39 ; Kiitadanta S. (D.N. vi.). 
This Sutta is apparently an enlarged anti-Brahman Jitaka. The use in it of 
Samirabhataro is to be compared with the use of Arambhati in the edicts. 
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this point. The conscience of Gotama, Asoka, and 
the Buddhist w^ld was at fault ; and this erroneous 
piece of moral^^w has been promulgated with such a 
psblicity and^arnestness, and imperial authority, as 
probably has never been placed at the service of any 
other single moral rule. The very characters in which 
it was recommended are marked at this day upon the 
face of India. 

§ 2. The prohibition of stealing, or taking what has 
not been given, is not much enlarged upon. In the 
later books, as might be expected, it is exaggerated ; 
as where one is jcondemned for smelling a flower, as 
having taken a scent which did not belong to him. 
Of the elaborate enumeration of all imaginable in- 
stances of this and other offences, which is found in 
the Vinaya Pitaka, I propose to treat later. 

§ 3. Prohibition of false speaking. This is often 
qualified by the words, ‘conscious and deliberate.’ 
Deliberate lying is frequently and strongly condemned. 
And many .illustrations are given of the evil of it. 
The rules against sins of speech occupy as large a space 
as all the other four rules together. He who lies is 
guilty of all sin.^ It is mentioned as chief among the 
evils to which men are led by gain, honour, and fame.* 
The liar goes to hell.® A hint is given of the .late 
date at which part even of the Vinaya was compiled, 
when, it is said, of some of the monks of Gotama’s 
day, ‘ Now, at that time men were speakers of truth, 

^ Maj. Nik. 61. 

. Sanyut. xvii. 11. 3 Dh. 22, etc. etc. * 
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and keepers of their word which they had pledged/ ^ 
But the most remarkable thing about this rule is the 
way in which it is expanded. Undei^his head every 
kind of unkind speaking, whether as aicuse or violent 
language before a man’s face, or as slander behind his 
back, is Condemned. The passages are many, and 
some of them are excellent.^ Not only is what is 
bad to be avoided, but such language (is will give 
pleasure and promote unity is to be cultivated. 

The pupil of a monk is to warn his tutor if he sees 
him on the verge of offending with his tongue.® A 
man should speak well of his neighjjour even if un- 
asked.^ Some slanders, however, are worse than 
others. Speaking against a Buddha is a terrible sin, 
and we read of the awful consequence of a slander 
against the two chief disciples, Sdriputta and Moga- 
llana.® 

Further, under the same head, chattering and 
talking nonsense are forbidden. Probably this has 
in view the dignity of members of the Con^munity, and 
their keeping distinct, which is much insisted on, 
from those outside. Too much fondness for talking 
to householders is often condemned. This tends to 
confirm what I have suggested, that these were 
originally rules of conduct, for the Community. 

However that may be, the fact remains, and it is 
one to be reckoned to the credit of Buddhism, that 

^ Culla Vagga, vii. 1.3; Sacred Books of the East^ xx. p. 226* * . 

Tevijja S., and Digh. Nik. /aw. ® Maha Vagga, i. 25. 10. 

^ Angut. iv. 73. See ibid. 100. 

+ 5 S, N. ii. 10, See ibid, xxx. pp. 73, 119; and iv. 14, p, 177, 
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the moral teaching as to the use of speech is prac- 
tical, full, and hifl^toned. 

§ 4. The fo^h precept, which forbids impurity, is 
generally briery stated, and so left, I should prefer 
so to leave it now ; but if at all a true estimate of 
the Buddhist teaching is to be formed, tWo points 
in regard to this subject must be noted. First, 
offences against this rule, though classed among 
the gravest possible offences, are usually treated as 
breaches of a ceremonial rule, not as sins ; and accord- 
ingly that which in itself is really no sin at all, — for 
instance, the retiyn of a monk to his own wife, — ranks 
with the grossest sins. Secondly, the rule is quali- 
fied, where it occurs in that code which most scholars 
consider the very oldest part of the Buddhist litera- 
ture, by the addition of words, which it is impossible 
to quote, but which show a depravity of the moral 
standard, a misconception of the moral proportion of 
things, which is perfectly appalling. 

§ 5. In comparison with the real importance of the 
second, third, apd fourth, and the immense fictitious 
importance of the first rule of conduct, the emphasis 
laid on the fifth, which forbids strong drink, is trifling.^ 
As I have already mentioned, it is frequently absent 
from the list, even in the most exhaustive and system- 
atic Sutt^. It is conspicuously absent from a list of 
the things which certainly bring a man to hell.^ 
It is condemned in a monk, whose bright light it 

1 Tevijja S., Brahmaj. S., Samafi. S. ; but see Kutadant S. '25. ^ 

^ Angut. iv. 64 ; and see ibid, 261 seg. 
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obscures,^ and to refrain from it, is excellent for any 
one.® ' 

‘ Let the householder who appr^jes of (adopts) 
this dharma not give himself to intoxWating drinks ; 
let him not cause others to drink, nor approve of 
those tha\ drink, knowing it is madness. 

‘For through intoxication the stupid commit sins, 
and make other people intoxicated ; l^t him avoid 
this seat of sin, this madness, this folly, delightful 
to the stupid.’ ® 

This is the strongest passage on this subject that 
I have noticed. I have met with ijo instance of any 
history of the evil consequences of it : no births in 
hell of drunkards, etc. 

When it is mentioned (in its place in the list) it is 
usually associated in terms of equal importance with 
warnings against frequenting theatres and dancing and 
music halls, as one of the forms of idleness, rather 
than as a degrading habit, or as leading to mischief. 
One can only wonder how a rule so little insisted on, 
and so little observed by the laity, ^except in fulfil- 
ment of special vows, can have maintained its place 
in the Fivefold Code. 

^ 1 Culla Vagga, xii. i. 3 ; S. N. iv. 5. 1$. 16 ; Angut. iv. 50. 

* S. N. ii, 4 (Mangala S.) 

® Dhammika . 5 . 22 ; trans. in Sacred Books of the East^ vol. xii. 66. 
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SPECIAL •MORAL RULES OF THE COMMUNITV : 

THE PATIMOKKIIA 

§ I. ^ I "'HE estimation in which these rules of conduct 
X were originally held, and their relative im- 
portance, maybe further judged of by the place which 
they occupy in the special laws of the Community. 
At the beginning of the Patimokkha (or method for 
the monks to clear themselves of guilt by confession) 
are laid down four irremediable faults, or ‘ conditions 
of defeat,’ considered to be fatal to the status of a 
regular disciple of the Buddha. These faults are 
breaches of f)eculiar forms of four of the five rules 
of conduct. The first is any act of sexual inter- 
course.^ The second is thus worded : ‘ Whatsoever 
Bhikkhu shall take from village, etc., or from wood, 
anything not given — what men call “theft,” — in such 
manner of taking as kings would seize the thief for, 
and slay, or bind, or banish him, saying, “ Thou art a 
thief, thou art stupid, thou art a fool, thou art dis- 
honest ; ” *the Bikkhu who in that manner takes the 

1 It is here that the words occur, *antamaso,* etc., to which I have referred 
as revealing so shocking a depravation of the moral sense. 
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thing, not given, he, too, has faUen into defeat, he is 
no longer in communion.’^ 

The third treats human life as n ore serious than 
others. \ , 

It runs, ‘Whatsoever Bhikkhu shall knowingly 
deprive 'of life a human being, or shall seek out an 
assiissin against a human being, or shall utter the 
praises of death, or incite another to self-destruction, 
saying, “ Ho ! my friend ! what good do you get from 
this sinful, wretched, life ? Seath is better to thee than 
life ! ” If so thinking, and with such an aim, he by 
various argument utter the praises of death, or incite 
another to self-destruction, he too is fallen into 
defeat, he is no longer in communion.’ ® 

The fourth offence does, I believe, correspond 
to lying (musdvdda), but is a special form of it which 
was regarded, I suppose, as specially destructive of 
spiritual progress to the individual, and injurious to 
the Community. ‘ Whatsoever Bhikkhu, without being 
clearly conscious of extraordinary qualities, shall give 
out regarding himself that insight into the knowledge 
of the noble ones has been accomplished, saying, 
“Thus do I know, thus do I perceive,” and at some 
subsequent time, whether on being pressed, or with- 
out being pressed, he, feeling guilty, shall be desirous 
of being cleansed from his fault, and shall say, 
“ Brethren, when I knew not, I said that I knew ; 
when I saw not, I said that I saw, telling ca fruitless 
falsehood; then, unless he so spake through undue 

1 Sacred Books of the East, xiii. 4. 2 
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confidence,, he- too J^s fallen into defeat, he is no 
longer in commui^lTO.’ ^ 

These four#great crimes are repeated (Maha 
Vagga, V. 78)rin the formula of warning addressed 
to monks at their first admission. 

§ 2. These are the foundation of the remaining 
moral laws of the Community, which follow in the other 
sections of tjje Patimokkha. Next in order to the 
four great offences, follovj the thirteen called (from 
the nature of the formalities required to atone for 
them) ‘ Sanghddisesa.’ Of these the first five are 
connected with uocleanness; the next two belong, I 
think, though in a curious way, to the offence of 
‘ taking life.’ They insist on the importance, in the 
erection of huts for the monk’s use, of care to avoid 
‘danger,’ that is, to animals, etc. etc., leaving a 
clear space round the building, that animals may not 
be inconvenienced or unintentionally killed. The re- 
maining six are against faults which come under the 
head of ‘ falsehood,’ such as deliberate lying, slander, 
obstinate false tqpching, causing division, and so on. 

The two rules called ‘Aniyata’ deal with faults 
connected with the first ‘ Condition of Defeat.’ The 
next group, ‘ Nissaggiya Pacittiya,’ deal with the 
Sj^ecial obseiyances of the Community, the use* of 
rob^,- bowls, rags, etc., restrict the monks to certain 
‘ift^icines, and forbid the use or possession of gold 
■ and, silver^ The-ninety-two Pacittiya ' rules contain 
^;.%rger proportion of moral laws. The topics are 

^ Sacred Books of the East^ vol. xiii. 4. 

- ’ N 
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mixed together in the.iitroost qonfusion ; but ‘in pro- 
minent places, for instance, at tne^ginning or end of 
a group of rules, come those againsy faults connected 
with the four great offences. OuK,of the ninety- 
two Pacittiya rules, about five are directed against 
taking Hfe, and some of these are curious. Digging, 
for instance, lest worms should be killed, is entirely 
forbidden to the monk ; although agriculture is popu- 
larly held to be one of the harmless livelihoods, as 
not involving the taking of life. In connection with 
theft there is only one rule, against picking up and 
keeping a jewel which may have been dropped. 
Something like twenty rules are intended to guard 
against occasions of sexual offence. About ten are 
directed against lying, slander, and the like, or against 
pretensions to supernatural powers. There is only 
one that forbid.s spirituous liquors, and it is followed 
by several against indecorum ; a connection which 
probably confirms my view that it was on general 
grounds of indecorum and levity that, these drinks 
were originally forbidden. The rest of the ninety- 
two Pacittiya rules are directed against breaches of 
the special rules of the Community, especially in 
regard to food. There are several against witnessing 
military parades and the like ; probably because war 
is a form of taking life. 

The next group need not detain us." The last 
section of the Patimokkha consists of the rules of 
outward deportment, to which we shall hereafter 
return. In this place I need only notice that these 
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rules of deportmen^Wo not touch upon the general 
rules of conduct^^cept in one or two regulations, 
■such as^ot tojfcit upon growing grass, which show 
mmute considwatiOn for living things, 

-In all ’ this the reader will have observed that 
three classes 'of offences, the sexual, that of taking 
life, and that of falsehood, slander, and division, 
stand out in, far the greatest prominence : that it is 
not, thought necessary to ^well so much on theft, and 
that the prohibition of theft is not extended so as to 
forbid other forms of dishonesty; and that no emphasis 
is laid on abstinence from alcohol;^ this last being 
treated as only one of the ceremonial restrictions, 
and not among the most important of these. A more 
prominent place, however, is given to it in the (not 
very ancient) discourse about the Four Stains (Culla 
Vagga, xii. i. 3) where it is classed with sensuality, 
owning gold and silver, and low ways of livelihood. 

With this view of the comparative gravity of 
offences the ^hole tenor of the books corresponds. 

§ 3. The compjaratively brief enumeration of offences 
which has here been sketched forms the Patimokkha, a 
manual for the use of the monks at their fortnightly 
meeting. This manual does not occur as such in the 
canonical books, but every sentence of it is to be found 
there, accompanied by a vast quantity of explanatory 
matter. The four Parajika Rules, as they stand in the 
Patimokkha, occupy not twenty lines altogether ; but 
the four books called Parajika, at the beginning of the 

^ Alcohol as a medicine, Maha Vagga, vi. 14. 1. 
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Vinaya Pitaka, occupy one hu^^ed and nine pages 
octavo. The thirteen Sanghad^^i Rules can be 
printed in a page ; the thirteen boo^k so called in the 
Vinaya fill seventy-seven pages. In wiort, the Pati- 
mokkha as a manual would perhaps occupy fifteen 
pages ; while the Sutta Vibhanga, which represents it 
in the list of canonical books, occupies two hundred 
and sixty-six. The explanation given the Sin- 
halese is that the larger ^ook is the utterance of the 
Buddha, and the smaller a practical compendium 
extracted from it. European scholars, on the other 
hand, believe — and, no doubt, .rightly — that the 
manual is the original, and the larger work an 
ancient amplification of it. The strongest argument 
for this lies in the nature of one part of the matter 
with which, in the Sutta Vibhanga, the Patimokkha 
is surrounded, viz., a word-for-word glossary or com- 
mentary on each sentence as it occurs. The sentences 
themselves were certainly prior to this glossary and 
comment (called by Professors Oldenbftrg and Rhys 
Davids, ‘the Old Commentary’); an(Jinall probability 
both sentences and glossary were far older than 
the rest of the amplification which forms the Sutta 
Vibhanga. Still, since the Sutta Vibhanga is a book 
of" the canon, supposed by Buddhists to be the 
Buddha’s very words, and as far as can be known, part 
of the canon from the earliest days of its compilation, 
we cannot leave it out of reckoning, and discuss the 
morality of the Buddhist ‘sacred books’ as if they 
contained only the Patimokkha’. 
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The contents, they of this first book of the Vinaya 
are as follows : Fi^^, in each case there is a history 
of the circumsta«es under which the Buddha pro- 
pounded the rme. Then comes the rule, and then 
the verbal glossary and commentary. Then follow 
an immense number of illustrations, cases id which, 
as it is stated, doubt arose whether a monk was guilty 
or not. Every possible variety of theft is said to 
have been committed by monks, and the Buddha to 
have been asked in every case whether he was guilty, 
and in what degree, and to have replied, he is guilty 
of a grave fault, 01; of a serious fault, or not guilty, 
etc., as the case might be. 

It is worth while, even at the expense of some 
tediousness, to give the reader an idea of the way in 
which moral principles arc dealt with. I will take, 
therefore, a few samples out of the twenty-seyen 
closely printed pages, which contain, with many 
abbreviations, the chapter on theft. 

First a vety long story — over four octavo pages — 
is told about a ijionk named Dhaniyo. The other 
monks at the end of the three months of ‘was’ or 
‘ retirement ’ broke up the grass huts in which they 
had lived, and carried away the grass and sticks. 
Dhaniyo did not leave at the end of the wet seascffi, 
but still, while he was on his rounds, the other monks 
broke up his hut and carried away the grass and 
sticks. This occurred three times. Now, Dhaniyo 
was a potter’s son, and so he made himself a very 
nice little hut of clay; but this, because it implied 
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some danger to animal life, tha^Buddha condemned, 
and ordered it to be destroyed^^haniyo next had 
recourse to the forester and beggeV some wood of 
him, and the forester gave him some wt-loads of the 
king’s deodar timber. The prime minister inquired 
for the timber and was surprised to learn from the 
forester that the king had given it to Dhaniyo. He 
found on inquiry that this was not true, and the 
forester was brought bound before the king. But as 
he was being dragged along, Dhaniyo saw him, 
learnt the cause, and went with him to the king. The 
king treated the monk with great respect, and asked 
him whether it was true that he (the king) had given 
him the timber. He prevaricated about it, and was 
dismissed by the king with a severe rebuke. People 
were scandalised at this misconduct and untruth in 
one of the monks who made such high professions, 
and the matter was brought to the Buddha, The 
Community was called together, and Dhaniyo was 
publicly rebuked for taking timber when it had not 
been given. The Buddha then asked a monk who 
had formerly been a nobleman what was the minimum 
value of theft for which the king would execute, 
imprison, or banish a thief; and on learning that 
the amount was so and so (a ‘ pdda ’) he promulgated 
the rule : — 

‘ Whatever monk, with intent to steal, takes any- 
thing ungiven, being such as that kings, Catching a 
thief taking it, would execute, imprison, or banish 
him, as a robber, a fool, a madman, or a' thief — 
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that monk so takiy ungiven is “defeated” and 
expelled.’ 

Then follow^ a story — nearly a page — of how- 
some bad monlc robbed the king’s stores of a quan- 
tity of material for robes, and disregarded the Buddha’s 
rule, on the pretext that it applied to a fofest only 
and not to a town. This led to the promulgation of 
the rule in a pew form, with the words, ‘ Whether in 
forest or town.’ 

Next come seven pages of definitions of the terms 
used in this rule, and in a curious gloss upon it, of 
which the following may serve as specimens : — 

‘ Punish ’ means ‘ punish with hand, or foot, or rod, 
or stick, or half-rod, or by cutting;’ ‘bind’ means 
‘bind with ropes, chains, fetters, or in house-prison, 
or city prison, or village prison, or town prison, or 
putting under restraint.’ ‘ Banish ’ means ‘ bapish 
from village, or town, or city, or district, or province.’ 

‘ In the earth’ means ‘goods placed in the earth, dug 
in, or covered*.’ If a monk looks a second time with 
thievish mind at goods placed in the earth, or looks 
for a spade or a basket, or goes near, he is guilty of a 
fault. If he breaks the sticks or creepers at the place, 
he is guilty of a fault. If he moves the earth, or lifts 
it, or takes it away, he is gfuilty of a fault. If i\e 
handles the pot, it is a fault ; if he shakes it, of a great 
offence ; if he moves it, of an unpardonable offence. 

In theT same sentence follow about twenty more 
possible cases, each with its gravity assigned.. Of 
sentences like this, each with from ten to twenty 
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possible cases, there follow l^etween twenty and 
thirty. 

Then comes a section to this A monk tells 

another monk to take away such and\nch an article. 
It is a fault. That monk, meaning to take it, takes 
it. Both are guilty of an. unpardonable offence. A 
monk tells another to take away such and such an 
article ; he, meaning to take it, takes away some- 
thing else ; the mistaken one is not guilty ; the one 
who would take away is J^ilty of an unpardonable 
offence. A monk tolls another to take something; 
he, meaning to take another thing, takes it. Both 
are guilty of an unpardonable offence. About seven- 
teen more cases follow. 

About fifty cases are then briefly enumerated. 
This ends the first ‘section’ on Theft. 

The next section consists of about one hundred and 
fifty cases of the following form : ‘ At that time some 
mango-stealers dropped a mango and ran away. The 
monks, thinking, “ Make haste, before the owners see 
us,” with thievish mind, ate it. The owners blamed them 
as no true monks. They felt remorse, and went and 
confessed it to the Buddha, who decided that they had 
been guilty of an unpardonable sin.’ The same with 
■*. a jambu fruit (told in full). The same with a tamarind, 
and so on. One knows not whether to be more 
annoyed at the silly accumulation of cases, or at the 
utterly technical and uninstructive character of the 
decisions. 

, The explanation, which is given even now by Bud- 
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dhist authorities of tedious accumulation, is that 

it was necessary to ridntion every form of theft, lest any 

form, not being gj^cially forbidden, should be thought 

lawful. Such « notion was no doubt in the minds of 

those who were capable of covering leaf after leaf with 

these pretended instances. , But it is not thfe notion 

of any one to whom moral principles are a living 

reality. It betrays a marvellous deadness of the 

moral sense — an utter ignorance of what constitutes 

the meaning and value of* moral action or restraint 

It is the work of men to whom conduct had become a 

matter, not of principle or motive or character, but of 

mechanical conformity to rule. Convinced as I am 

that these ‘ instances ’ were drawn up, not, indeed, 

after the Pitakas, for they are often alluded to in 

Pitaka books, and the knowledge of them commended, 

but long after the death of Gotama and his early 

# 

disciples, I see in them a proof how the moral sense 
was benumbed by Buddhist views of life and by the 
manner in which the monks even then lived. 

Let those who talk of comparing the Buddhist 
morality with the Christian, compare this method of 
illustrating a commandment with that by which Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, in the Sermon on the Mount, let 
in, by a word, a flash of light on the inner meaning 
and life of each precept as He touched it ; or with 
the way in which His Apostle showed up the root 
and value* of outward morality, when he said, ‘ Lie 
not one to another, brethren, for ye are members one 
of another.’ The two moralities have no more in 
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common than a list of bones ^gn paper has with a 
living body. 

A worse thing has to be said.« method of in- 
numerable illustrations, by pretended tfases in which 
monks so acted, of every way in which a command 
can be broken, is applied to sexual offences with still 
greater fulness. The pages devoted in the Parajika 
book to the other three great faults together are about 
seventy, those devoted to offences against purity are 
forty. In the Sanghadisesa the proportion is even 
larger. It is impossible to do more than glance at 
the pages as one turns them over in disgust, but it is 
right to say deliberately that they go far beyond 
specifying all possible forms of licentiousness, to 
expatiate in regions of impossible and unimaginable 
obscenity. 

I do not wish to put on this a worse construction 
than is absolutely necessary, but the least that can 
be said is this ; the deadness of moral feeling, which 
can allow the moralist to compile such •lists on any 
topic, is immensely more signal when he applies the 
method to this. 



CHAPTER XIV 

, RELIGION OF THE LAITV 

S O far I have treated chiefly of the fundamental 
principles of morals — being parts of morality 
which are applicaljle to all, claiming to represent the 
eternal distinction between right and wrong, — and tlie 
special Rules of Monastic Conduct. Though I have 
regarded the Five Rules of Conduct as intended to be 
of universal application, I have been obliged to treat 
of them, as they were doubtless first promulgated in 
Buddhism, in the form specially applicable to the 
Community. We have now to look at thfese 
principles of* conduct in the form in which they 
concern the ‘ laity.’ For it has always to be borne 
in mind that the discipline of Buddhism, properly 
speaking, belongs primarily to the Community, and 
only in a secondary way to the laity, as ‘ out- 
siders ’ associated with the Community more or less 
closely. The teaching of the Buddha was for all 
living creatures in the ‘three worlds,’ — for deities of 
every ordtfr, for men, and even for brutes ; but his dis- 
cipline was primarily for the members, male and 
female, of the Community, and secondarily for the laity 

SOS 
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associated with them. For the layman, therefore, one 
at least of the Five Rules of Conafc.^t takes a different 
form. He is not called to celibacy^but is required 
to be faithful to his wife.* Others of tiie Five Rules 
are less stringently bound upon him. He cannot be 
expected* entirely to avoid taking life,® and it is never 
imputed as blame to him if he kills animals for the 
table. He incurs, indeed, the demerit of such actions, 
and their evil consequences in future births ; that is 
his misfortune, and a good reason for abandoning, as 
an act of prudence, a mode of living which involves 
killing anything. But he may continue in it without 
any rebellion against Buddhism. The rule of absti- 
nence from alcohol stands among the five, but no 
layman is blamed for not keeping it, unless after a 
special vow ; nor have I ever met with any intimation 
of the breach of this rule being, as such, productive of 
birth in hells or in other low stages of being. 

The layman’s life, in its free condition, is full of 
danger, and almost inevitably involves demerit ; but 
on the other hand, by well-placed ^gifts, seed well 
sown in the right field, that is, given to the Community, 
he can be ensuring a vast crop of merit. He may 
secure many births in heaven, and few in hells. But 
the layman is never any ' nearer to escape from exis- 
tence, nor even secure of not going down into the 
three low states, as brute or as goblin, or in hell, until he 
has entered the course or paths of Buddhist training. 

‘Two whose mode of life and occupation are quite 

^ Angtit. iv, 55. * Maha Vagga, vi. 31. 13. 
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different, are not eq^l : a householder maintaining a 
wife, and an unselflm virtuous man. A householder is 
intent upon the^^estruction of other living creatures, 
being unrestrained ; but a Muni always protects living 
creatures, being restrained. 

‘ As the crested bird with the blue neck (the pea- 
cock) never attains the swiftness of the swan, even so 
a householder^ does not equal a Bhikkhu, a secluded 
Muni meditating in the wood.’* 

But there is no reason altogether to exclude the 
householder from the benefits of religion, as described 
in such sentences §s the following : 

‘ He who has done meritorious acts is happy here, 

, is happy after death, is happy in both worlds ; he is 
happy and delighted when he sees the purity of his 

own course of action (kamma) He is glad 

when he thinks, I have wrought merit ; still more 
glad when he has entered on some happy condition 
(in the next life).’® 

The Buddha was asked whether any householder, 
who had not abandoned the bond of household life, 
did, after the dissolution of the body, reach the end of 
sorrow. ‘ No’, he replied. He was then asked : ‘Has 
any such householder gone to a heaven after death ? ’ 

‘ Not one hundred,’ he replied, ‘ nor two hundred, rtor 
three, nor four, nor five hundred, but many more 
householders than that, without leaving the bonds of 
household* life, have gone to heaven after death.’ 

1 S. N' i. 13 ; Sacred Books of the East, x. ii. p. 35, and see ib. ii. 6 ib. 
p. 46, “ Db. 18. 
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The case of the orthodox ^yman is thus much 
better than that of a heretical asWic. For the next 
question was ; ‘ Has any naked as^tic made an end 
of sorrow ? ’ ‘ None.’ ‘ Has any gone to heaven ? ’• In 
ninety-one cycles I can remember only one naked 
ascetic gone to heaven ; and he held the doctrine of 
the fruit of actions and the necessity of action.’ ^ 

In another Sutta, Gotama is said to, have revealed 
that multitudes of his lay followers, of pure and chaste 
lives, had got rid of the first five attachments, and 
' were sure of entering Nirvana from the other world, 
without returning here ; that multitudes, even of house- 
holders, who lived in the enjoyment of worldly goods 
but were religious and attentive to teaching, were, 
past all doubt and secure of their future.® 

Although, therefore, it is impossible to go straight 
from household life into Nirvana, it may be secured 
in the nearer or further future, and in any case 
a birth in some heaven may be expected by the good 
layman. 

The regular course of instruction for laymen is as 
follows. The preacher speaks first of giving, the’n of 
conduct (the five precepts, etc.), then of heaven ; then 
he speaks of the evils of pleasures and the profit of 
re'tirement from the world. Only after these have 
been grasped, will he speak of the characteristic teach- 
ings of the Buddhas, the Four Truths, and the like. 
The doctrine of heaven and hell is especially the 
layman’s doctrine.® 

1 Maj. Nik. 71. * Ih, 73. ® Uddn, v. 3 et pass. 
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For a monk, indeed, the desire to be born, for 
instance, as one of the lower deities is a low motive ; 
it comes of desirer; and good conduct produced thereby 
is imperfect. But for layman and for women it is the 
recognised incentive. Those monks who attain super- 
natural vision and can see the re-births of others, see 
many entering in life on the various heavens ‘ through 
good conduct^ in act, word, and thought.’^ And the 
Buddha promised it, according to one passage,® to 
any one who had faith in him. A faithful husband 
and wife, if they are alike in faith, in conduct, in 
sacrifice, and in ki\owledge, may hope to be together 
in the next world as well as in this.® 

These are cases of a continued course of religion ; 
but the layman is encouraged also by the prodigious 
rewards of single acts of merit. For a single offering 
of food, a person is often born in heaven,* and that not 
once but for a long succession of lives. In fact the 
heavens are peopled, and even ruled, by deities who 
earned their place by such offerings. 

On the other^hand, there are innumerable places 
of torment, to which those go whose conduct has been 
bad in act, word, or thought, and who have been guilty 
of some single atrocious crime, such as that of the 
slanderer of Sariputta, or of Devadatta when he drefw 
blood from the foot of the Buddha. Such and such 
a character, or the doer of such and such a deed, is 
frequently'said to be ‘as good as cast already into 


1 Maj. Nik. 4 et pass^ 
* Angut. iv. 55. 


2 Ib, 22. ad Jin. 

^ Maha Vagga, vi. 24. 5, etc. 
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hell/ just as the virtuous are ‘as good as gone to 
heaven already.’ ^ 

The higher attainments and the final goal of 
^ Nirvana are thus left out of sight, and a simple 
religion is provided for simple folk. Theirs is in 
fact much more of a religion than the philosophical 
morality of the monks. 

The lower state, as the condition, of the house- 
holder is called, is not much thought of in the very 
earliest chapters of the Vinaya ; the first disciples 
nearly all became monks and saints. But after King 
Bimbi.sara had become a follower, of the Buddha, the 
doctrine became established in the eighty thousand 
townships under his rule, and the eighty thousand 
overseers of those townships were converted. They 
were first attracted, we are told, by a display of 
miracles. A monk, Sujdta, was ordered to exhibit 
his power by rising in the air and sitting there, emit- 
ting fire and smoke, appearing and disappearing and 
the like. The account of what followed (which I 
quote from Professor Rhys Davids’ translation) is 
tlie type of all such conversions.’^ 

‘ Then the Blessed One perceived by his mind the 
thoughts of the minds of those eighty thousand over- 
sfeers over the townships, and held to them a discourse 
in due order; that is to say, he spake to them of 
giving, of righteousness, of heaven, of the danger, 
the worthlessness, the depravity of lusts, ‘and of the 

' An absurd series of purgatorial tortures is described in SanyuL xix. i seq, 

- Maha Vagga, v. i. 9; Sacred Boaks of the East, xvii. pp. 4, 5. 
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advantages of renunciatign. And when the Bless^. 
One perceived that they had become pliant, softened,' 
unprejudiced, upraised, and believing in heart, then 
he. proclaimed#that which is the special doctrine of 
the Buddhas, that is to say, suffering, its origin, its 
cessation, and the path. 

Just as a clean cloth, from which all stain has been 
washed away,, would readily take the dye, just even 
so did those eighty thousand overseers over the town- 
ships obtain, even while sitting there, the pure and 
spotless eye of the truth, that is to say, the knowledge 
that whatsoever hgis a beginning, in that is inherent 
also the necessity of dissolution. 

‘ And having seen the truth, having mastered the 
truth, having understood the truth, having penetrated 
the truth, having overcome uncertainty, having dis- 
pelled all doubts, having gained full knowledge, 
dependent on nobody else for the knowledge of the 
**cioctrine of the teacher, they said to the Blessed One : 

“ Glorious Lord ! glorious Lord I just as if one should 
set up. Lord, what had been overturned, or should 
reveal what had been hidden, or should point out the 
way to one who had lost his way, or should bring a 
lamp into the darkness, in order that those who had 
eyes might see visible things, thus has the Blessbd 
One preached the doctrine in many ways. We take our 
refuge, Lord, in the Blessed One, and in the Dhamma, 
and in the!* fraternity of Bhikkhus. May the Blessed 
One receive us from this day forth while our life lasts 
as his disciples who have taken their refuge in him ! ' 

o 
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‘ And Sona Koli visa thought, “As I understand the 
Dhamma proclaimed by the Blessed One, it is not 
easy to a person living as a layman to lead a wholly 
perfect and pure and altogether con^mmate life' of 
holiness. What if I were to cut off my hair and 
beard, and to put on yellow robes and give up the 
world, and go forth into the houseless state ? ” * 

‘ And those eighty thousand overseers over the 
townships, having expressed their joy and delight at 
the words of the Blessed One, rose from their seats and 
respectfully saluted the Blessed One,and passing round 
him with their right sides towards 4iim, went away.’ 

The following is a specimen of a sermon addressed 
to such lay disciples later in their course ; it is one 
that we often find repeated : — 

Then the Buddha addressed the Pataligama 
disciples : ‘There are these five losses, householders, 
incurred by him who does not obey the rules of conduct 
through his misconduct.’ ‘ What five ? ’ ‘By neglect 
he incurs great loss of property, a bad report of him 
goes about ; if he goes into any company whether of 
warriors, or of Brahmans, or of householders, or of 
ascetics, he enters it without confidence and in con- 
fusion ; in the moment of death he is bewildered ; and 
after death and the dissolution of the body he goes to 
some evil condition or place of torment or h.ell. These 
are the five losses which are incurred by the man who 
does not obey the rules of conduct Exactly the 
reverse is the case of the good man, and after death 
he goes to some happy condition or to heaven.’* 

^ Maha Vagga, vi. 28, 4, abridged. 
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In regard to the regulation of married life, the 
teaching of the Pitakas is excellent ; ' and the ideal 
Brahmans or the Brahmans of old, are commended 
fo’r that they 3id not buy their wives but married for 
love.® Very strong things are said against women 
and intercourse with them, but these are meant for 
mbnks ; and we have seen above how husband and 
wife are taught to hope to see one another in the 
world to come.® 

The Sutta called the Sutta of Happiness or good 
luck— the Malta Mangala Sutta — is especially intended 
for the laity. The favourite use of the word which 
forms its title is in reference to domestic festivals and 
home happiness. It commends especially, as among 
the greatest of blessings — ‘Waiting on father and 
mother, protecting wife and child . . giving alms, 
taking care of relatives, ceasing from sin, and from 
intoxicating drink, reverence and humility, content- 
ment and gratitude, patience and pleasant speech,’ — 
together witfi opportunities of intercour.se with the 
wise and good, «nd of hearing the law and religious 
conversation.* It goes on to extol Nirvana, but this 
picture of a quiet and religious domestic life is the 
characteristic part of the Sutta. It is constantly 
repeated now by the monks in Ceylon, and it is a great 
pity that nobody understands it. 

1 £.g. S. N. i. 6. ® Angut. iv. 55. 

* E.g, S. N. iv. 7, Sacred Books of the East, vol. x. p. 156. 

* N. ii. 4. See the whole in ib, p. 44. The next Sutta in importance as 
regards lay conduct is the Sigalovada Sutta, of which Professor Rhys Davids has 
given the substance in Buddhism, p« 143. 



CHAPTER XV 

GENERAL ESTIMATE 

I N looking back at the moral system which we 
have sketched, the reader will no doubt be 
impressed by the vividness with which, from amid 
the dull enumerations, the merely imaginary stages of 
attainment, and the irrelevant metaphysical specula- 
tions, there stand out certain noble features, exhibiting 
a high ideal of purity, kindness, and moral earnest- 
ness. I do not wish to detract from that impression. 
I share it, and continued study of the books does not 
weaken it. 

But I should not be putting the wshole case before 
my reader unless I pointed out to him, not only, as 
I have done, the qualifications which apply to those 
points in which the Buddhist theory of morality 
excels, but also those regions of feeling and action in 
which it is almost entirely defective. 

The emotions are as nearly as possible discarded. 
Their exercise is as far as possible restrained. The 
temper of kindness is not an exception to this, for it 

is only an attitude, not an active emotion. Thus 
' *12 - ' 
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a large part of the sphere of duty is unprovided for. 
One is in danger of forgetting, in admiring the theory 
. of self-restraint, that the emotions are in fact a region 
in which human excellence is very greatly exercised 
and developed ; and that a system which sets them 
aside, as if they tended only to evil, which knows 
nothing of good desires, righteous anger, holy sorrow, 
reasonable fear, or just hatred, so far libels human 
nature, and is doomed to be so far ineffective. 

The motive which Buddhist morality recognises, 
if it can be said to recognise any, is wholly selhsh and 
individual. It ij not for the love of truth or good- 
ne.ss, nor for the benefit of others, — to instance the 
two principal motives recognised by other merely 
human systems, — it is solely for the individual’s own 
advantage that he is incited to cultivate virtue. Nor 
is it a very brave or noble selfishness. It seeks, not 
to njake the best of self, like the Greek selfishness, 
but to escape from pain and from the burdens of life. 
It is not ennobling. 

And the idea of duty is utterly absent. From 
first to last, the sacred books are terribly consistent 
in failing to recognise any sort of ‘obligation.’ An 
indignant expostulation with some monk whose con- 
duct is unworthy of the principles and the rule which 
he professes hardly amounts to an as.sertion that he 
owes anything even to the Community. Much as we 
read of ‘effort, it is always effort for self, effort to 
attain independence and quiet; never work for the 
Slake of work, or work for the sake of others, or work 
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for the sake of duty. This system is unsocial. If it 
recognises the propriety of mutual kindness, it recog- 
nises — except in certain family relationships — no duty 
of mutual service or action. 

For, in fact, it is in the main theoretic and arti- 
ficial. It invites a man to turn his back on life ; on 
human life as it is. In the contemplation of an 
endless series of lives, the paramount importance of 
this present life is overlooked by the theorist, and to 
some extent is concealed from all who are brought 
up to believe in that series of lives. To make the 
most of one’s opportunity while oiie lives ; to have 
done something before one dies — whether for one’s 
self or for others — no such ambition is set before 
the Buddhist. He has no aim in life except to 
escape from it. 

This defect spoils even the theory itself and the 
statement of it. They want enthusiasm. They want 
aspiration. Compared with the dead levels of the 
lists of vices and of the supernatural attainments, an 
expression here and there, in some isolated sentence, 
or some ecstatic outburst of the Buddha himself, or 
of one of his disciples in the delight of conversion, may 
have almost the ring of enthusiasm ; but on the 
whole the Buddhist view of human hopes and pos- 
sibilities is pale and cold. I will not contrast it with 
Christian hope : it is enough to turn from the Pitakas 
■ to a dialogue of Plato. There is much in 'Buddhist 
moral theory which may be contrasted favourably 
with parts of the Greek standard; but when one 
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turns from the Suttas to an utterance of Socrates, one 
feels as if one had escaped from some of those 
gloomy passages, which Plato describes, within the 
earth, to driv* among the chariots of the gods along 
the open crest of heaven, catching sight, if only 
for a moment, of the eternal truths and feeling the 
capacities of immortality. 

For with all its proud claims and assertions of 
attainment. Buddhism does in effect deny the high 
capacities of man. The Brahman ideal of absorption 
into the One Supreme Being was nobler and nearer 
truth. That Buddhism knows nothing of such ab- 
sorption,' if only becau.se it admits no such Supreme 
Being, is now at last beginning to be understood. 
The Buddhist theory makes the fatal mistake, of 
supposing that it is grand to have nothing and no 
one to look up to. The monk, if he has attained 
the further stages of his course, can look down, it is 
pretended, on deities and all that is divine. Sakra, 
prince of the»gods, and the great Brahma himself, are 
supposed to pay homage to a monk. But this does 
not exalt the monk ; it takes away from him the 
opportunity of being great. There is no reality about 
it ; if it is a kind of greatness, it is one not compatible 
with humanity. Buddhism degrades man by denying 
that there is any being above him. 

A similar complaint may justly be made against 
that which Buddhism does propose as man’s final goal 
and aim, extinction or Nirvana. No language could 

^ Se^ Note at the end of this chapter. 
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be too strong to express the indignation with which 
a true sense of human dignity rouses us to protest 
against this dreary calumny. But although the strict 
theory is that the goal of the saintly life is the extinc- 
tion of existence, this plays but a small part among 
the considerations which the ‘ sacred books ’ enforce. 
To the ordinary layman, the prospect is held out of 
an indefinite continuance of life in l\^ppy places ; 
and to the monk, if such there be, who aims at 
Nirvana, it is chiefly in this life, in a passionless calm 
beyond the reach of temptation, doubt, or effort, that 
he is taught to seek it. Here, gis in many other 
points, the necessity of meeting to some extent the 
demand for reality has made the Buddhist system 
better than it logically ought to be. 

But in view of such defects as I have been in- 
dicating, I cannot, for my part, rank this system, re- 
garded as a theory of human life and action, with the 
best of those which, apart from Divine revelation, 
men have formed. 


Note on the Erroneous Notion of ‘ Absorption,’ 

ETC. ^ 

There is a popular notion that ‘ union with deity ’ is set forth 
in the Buddhist books as an aim or prospect. This is, I believe, 
a complete mistake. Such a doctrine would obviously be incon- 
sistent with the other principles of Buddhism; and although 
Buddhism is not absolutely consistent with itself, it was hardly 
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possible that it, or any system, should find room for so glaring an 
inconsistency as this would be. 

I have seen no passage which gives colour to it. 

The notion is chiefly, if not entirely, founded on the language 
of the Tevijja Suita (translated in Sacred Books of the East, 
vol. xi.) and parallel passages about (what is there rendered) ‘ union 
with Brahma.’ Professor Rhys Davids, in his very able preface to 
the Sutta (p. 164), shows that ‘union with Brahma’ cannot, in this 
Sutta, mean adoption into God as the final goal of Buddhism ; 
since, first, the idea of Brahma is not at all the same as the idea 01 
God ; and secondly, the union supposed could be only temporary 
— a * temporary life as an angel in the Brahma heaven.’ 

But I am convinced that Professor Rhys Davids could safely 
have gone further on the lines of the words I have just quoted ; 
and I confidently hope for his support — if he should read this — for 
what I am going to suggest. 

The phrase ‘a union with Brahma’ in this Sutta represents 
three Pali phrases. Brahmasahavyatd (§41), Brahmuno Sahavy upajo 
(34, 81), and Brahmdnam Sahavyata (37). These mean respec- 
tively ‘Brahma-companionship,’ ‘gone to the company of 
Brahma,’ and ‘ companionship of (plural). The phrase, 

‘ (go) to be born in the companionship ’ (‘ upapajjanii tassa sattassa 
sahavyalam’) is used in Brahmajala Sutta (§ 4), where there is 
obviously no idea of absorption or identification, but only of 
under the same conditions. Further, in the 'levijja Sutta, the aim 
or hope in question is illustrated, not by any simile which implies 
union or absorption, but by the supposed aim of getting 10 the 
sun or moon (16), the desire to climb up into a dwelling (21), to 
cross a river (23), to cross to a ‘happier land’ (36). Finally, 
Gotama says that he is like one whose native country the Brahma 
world is, and therefore he can be in no difficulty about the way to 
that world. 

There is nothing final about Brahma-life. Ordinary people 
after Hfe as a Brahma-god descend to human or infra-human 
births j but a fairly-advanced monk, if reborn in the Brahma-world, 
will pass thence into Nirvana.^ 

Whateve* then may have been the meaning of Brahma-sahav- 
yatd in Brahmanical doctrine, in the Tevijja Sutta it implies only 


1 Angut. N. iv. 123, 
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‘ life in the Brahma world.’^ In other places of Buddhism rebirth 
as Mahabrahma — the present Mahabrahma was once a man — is 
spoken of as attainable, and even after a Brahma-god life many 
descend even to infra-human births ; but a fairly advanced monk 
will enter Nirvana thence. ^ , 

Tissa Moggaliputta, who presided at the ‘ Third Council,’ was 
‘ a Mahabrahma ’ when he was invited to return to this world for 
that purpose. 

If any doctrine of absorption is to be found in the Southern 
Buddhism, the texts for it have yet to be produced. 

• 

^ The ordinary Buddhist phrase is ‘ Brahmalokupago.’ 



CHAPTER XVI 

MEDITATION AND SUPEKNATURAL ATTAINMENTS 

T he theory of samddhi, the meditative state and 
the system of meditation, is seen in its com- 
monest form on p. 334. The four stages of Jhdna are 
briefly these. In the first the mind is at work, and both 
active pleasure and passive happiness are felt ; in the ' 
second, the mind has ceased to act, but there are still 
the feelings of pleasure and happiness ; in the third, 
active pleasure ceases, and a calm happiness alone 
remains ; in the fourth, nothing remains but indiffer- 
ence to all emotions alike of pleasure and pain. 

The attainment of this fourth stage is the .starting 
point of various kinds of supernatural powers. 

First, as is seen in the Sutta on p. 335, the super- 
natural capacities are obtained, that of remembering 
one’s own former existences, and that of seeing the 
passage of all beings from life to life, to which are 
elsewhere added that of reading the thoughts of 
others, etc.* 

Again, the power of working miracles — especially 
of flying'through the air, water, or earth, — of causing 
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Startling displays, especially of flames and smoke, — 
pf creating for the occasion bodies, or the appearance 
of bodies, and the like, — these and other miraculous 
gifts are represented as universally possessed by those 
who have attained the final stage of meditation. 
Again; one who has reached the fourth stage of 
meditation can pass thence into the formless worlds. 
These are sometimes spoken of as worlds, sometimes 
as states. The latter is the case in the description 
of the Buddha’s last meditation. 

This is often extended to actual journeys to the 
different heavens — those of Brahma, of the thirty- 
three gods,' etc. ; and when monks are sent on 
errands of this kind it is sometimes noted, at any 
rate in the Commentaries, that they first entered' the 
fourth stage of meditation. The method of getting 
into these states is that of fixing the mind very 
intently and exclusively on certain objects or topics ; 
among which the body and its impurities hold the 
first place, impermanence, sorrow, and death, the 
second. 

The following passage will show the mechanical • 
nature of the process, akin, I suppose, to mesmerism, 
by which peculiar conditions are induced : 

* ‘ And how does a monk abide in regard to the 

body observant of the true nature of the body } He 
goes into a forest, or to the foot of a tree, or into an 
empty house,, and sits with his legs drawn-in cross- 
wise, his body set straight upright, and his conscious- 

* See Childers’s Diet., s, v, * Jhanam.* 
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ness fixed before his face. With conscious recol- 
lectedness he draws in his breath, with conscious 
recollectedness he breathes it out. Drawing in a 
long* breath, he Is fully aware that he is drawing a 
long breath ; or breathing out a long breath, he is 
fully aware that he is breathing out a long breath ; so 
with a short inspiration or a short expiration. He 
trains himself to feel that the consciousness of breath- 
ing in or of breathing out pervades his whole body. 
He trains himself to feel that in breathing in or out 
he is calming the elements of which his body is com- 
posed. Just, monkt as a skilled turner,^ or turner’s 
apprentice, when he gives a long pull of the rope 
knows that he is giving a long pull, and when a 
short, a short one— so the monk is conscious (as said 
above). 

‘ So he abides, as regards the body, externally 
observant of the true nature of the body, and (the 
same) internally, and (the same) both externally and 
internally ; or Ke abides observant of the principles of 
origin in the body, or of those of decay, or of those 
both of origin and decay. Or the consciousness that 
it is body is firmly established in him, so as to increase 
to the full extent his insight and recollectedness, and 
he abides dependent on nothing, and does not la^' 
hold of anything in the world.’ * 

^ The allusion is to a turner who turns his lathe, or a driller who spins his 
drill, by pulling tk string in alternate directions. The value of this attention to 
the breathing is said to be, that the monk thus learns that the breath does not 
constitute a soul but is only a constituent of the body. See Questions of King 
MUinda in Sacred Books of the Bast, voL xxxv, p. 48. 

^ Maj. Nik. 10. 
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The process may be assisted by intently gazing 
at an object called a kasina — a small circle of earth, 
water in a bowl, a spot of light, or a board with nine 
or sixteen pierced squares like a skeleton chess-board. 
Many stones carved with the latter design are still 
extant "in Ceylon. 

Somewhat less mechanical is the account supposed 
to be given by Gotama himself of his pwn method.^ 

Gotama says that before he was Buddha he in- 
quired with himself into the pleasures, the dangers, 
and the way of getting rid of each of the four elements 
of earth, water, fire, and air. A/id he saw that the 
pleasure of each was whatever happiness arose from 
it ; the danger was the tendencies in each to imper- 
manence, sorrow, and decay ; and the way to get rid 
of each was the restraint and abandonment of all 
desire and lust for it. When he had seen this he 
knew himself to be a Buddha. 

Miracles being, as is pretended, of universal 
attainment to ‘ rahats,’ are not treated as matters of 
great importance. Gotama desgised them. He 
generally told one of his monks to make the display, 
if it was necessary in any case, to gain the attention 
of a layman or a multitude by such means. Those 
•which he himself performed were, as a rule, such as 
the occasion rendered necessary, rather than displays 
intended to convince. (Those exhibited to the 
Jatilas are an exception, and are not the 'bnly reason 
for ascribing to that passage a later date than that of 

^ Sanyut. xiL 49. 
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the chapters which precede it,) He is represented as 
disparaging miracles as credentials, because any one 
may say they were done by magic, or by virtue of 
ordinary austerities.^ 

They are far too common to be at all striking, 
and in no way associated with the person or peculiar 
gifts of Gotama. Gotama’s disciples are not repre- 
sented as owing their miraculous endowments to 
Gotama, or to their connection with him ; nor is 
Gotama represented as doing anything which his 
followers could not also do. 

• 

AliSTKUSE QUESTIONS. 

If the discussion of abstruse questions w.as dis- 
couraged by the Buddha, it is not because they were 
not — at any rate in the time of the compilers — much 
on men’s lips. We read constantly of such questions 
as are raised by antinomian, fatalist, or materialist, 
theories of the eternity of matter, and so on ; and 
also of schools which evaded all by asserting the 
impossibility of .knowing.^ What became of the 
Tathdgata after death was a question which the 
Buddha often declined to answer. Whether ‘Tatha 
gata ’ in that place means, as elsewhere, ‘ the Buddha,’ 
or, as is commonly said, ‘the individual,’ I cannot 
attempt to decide. The Buddha met such questions 
by the counter question : ‘ Where does the fire go 

^ Dig. Nik. xi. <ib init, 

^ All these are called by a name, * ditthi,’ which, without absolutely calling 
them false, stigmatises them as mere ‘views.* The word is generally rendered 
‘ heresy.* Sixty-two are enumerated in Brahmajala S. 
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when it goes out ? ’ * which leads him to the idea of 
the cessation of being by the removal of that on which 
life depends. 

It may be worth while to give«an abbreviated 
translation of this ‘ Vacchagotta’s Fire Sutta.’ 

Gotama was asked : ‘ Do you hold the view that 
the world is eternal ?’ He replied, ‘ No.’ ‘That the 
world is not eternal ? ’ ‘No.’ ‘ That it has an end ? ’ 

‘No.’ ‘ That it has not an end ? ’ ‘No.’ ‘ That the 

life and the body are the same .? ’ ‘No.’ ‘ That the life 
is one thing and the body another ? ’ ‘No.’ ‘ That the 
individual exists after death ? ’ ‘No.’ ‘ That he does 

not ? ’ ‘No.’ ‘ That he both exists and does not exist 

after death .^ ’ ‘No.’ ‘ That he neither exists nor does 
not exist after death ? ’ ‘No.’ 

‘ How is this ? You say “ No ” to all these ques- 
tions. What is the evil that you see, that you entirely 
refuse to adopt any of these views ? ’ 

‘ Every one of these is a mere view (a heresy), is 
holding 2 to a heresy — ^belongs to the desert of mere 
opinion, the vain show of opinion, the writhings 
of opinion, the bonds of heresy; and involves pain, 
vexation, despair, and distress ; it does not tend to dis- 
satisfaction, or putting away desire, or the destruction 
or the quieting of it, or to knowledge, or absolute 
Buddha-insight, or to Nirvana.’ 

' Have you then any view ? ’ ‘ This phrase “ view ” 


^ Maj. Nik. 72. 

“ The word for ‘holding’ is like the word for jungle, and suggests the 
metaphor, which is carried on in the next word. 
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the Buddha has put away. The Buddha has seen 
this : What form is, and its cause and its end ; what 
sensation, its cause and its end ; what perception, 
what conformatfcn, what consciousness, and the cause 
and ending of each. Thus by the elimination, the 
extinction, the destruction, the abandonme'nt, the 
putting away, the disattachment of all fancied and 
imaginary notions of self-asserting individualist pride, 
the Tathagata is set free.’ 

‘ Whither does the monk, whose mind is thus set 
free, go to be reborn ? ’ ‘ I'he phrase “ going to be re- 

born ” does not apply.’ ‘ Then is he not reborn ? ’ 
‘ The phrase as “ not being reborn ” does not apply.’ 
‘Then is he both reborn and not reborn?’ ‘No.’ 

‘ Is he neither reborn nor not reborn ? ’ ‘No.’ 

‘ To all thes^ questions you answer, “ No ! ” Here 
I am utterly at a loss, utterly confounded, and all the 
satisfaction I had in former conversation with you, 
Gotama, is gone.’ 

‘Be not ara loss, Vaccha, be not confounded! 
This doctrine is hard to see, hard to understand, 
solemn,^ sublime, not resting on dialectic, subtle, and 
perceived only by the wise ; it is hard for you to 
learn who are of different views, different ideas of 
fitness, different choice, trained and taught in anothe'r 
school. So let me ask you, Vaccha, this question, 
and answer it as you will. What think you ? if fire is 
burning before you, jrou know : This is a fire burning 
before me. If asked what causes that fire to burn, 

^ Translated, * which brings quietitude of heart.’ S.B,E. vol, xii, p. 84. 
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■what would you say ? Its catching hold of g^rass and 
sticks (or, the fuel, viz. grass and sticks). If the fire 
goes out, you know that it is gone out?’ ‘Yes.’ 
‘And if asked where it is gone, easf, west, north, or 
south, what would you say ? ’ 

‘ TKe phrase does not apply, Gotama. When, by 
the exhaustion of the fuel, the grass and sticks, on 
which it has caught, and by the want of other supply, 
the fire has nothing to feed upon, it is said to be 
extinguished.’ 

‘ Just so, Vaccha, when that form, in virtue of 
which the individual is so called, is abandoned, rooted 
out, felled, destroyed, so that it can never come up 
again, the individual is freed from the appellation of 
form, is (in a condition) deep, immeasurable, difficult 
to sound as the great ocean ; the phrase “he is born ” 
does not apply, nor “ he is not born,” or the rest. So 
when that sensation, and that perception, and those 
elements of being, and that consciousness, in virtue 
of which he was called an individual,*are gone, none 
of the phrases about being born q,r not being bom 
are applicable to the case.’’ ’ 


I D. N. 72. 



CHAPTER XVII 

CASTE 

I T is not the case either that Gotama set himself 
to oppose the caste system, or that he an- 
nounced as a prominent feature of his teaching — 
though he taught it — the equal admission of all (well- 
born) men into his Community, 

He is represented as often speaking of the 
miseries of low caste, ^ and recognising the advantage 
of high caste, ceteris paribus.^ The pride of his own 
Sakyan birth is owned, even in putting it aside ; ® 
and the observance of caste rules by Brahmans is 
commended. 

As a matter 'of fact, he found, according to the 
records, most of his early followers in the two highest 
castes. He is thought, however, by modern Buddhists 
to have preferred middle rank, and to have held the 
cultivator class (gahapati) the most favourable for 
religion, because these were not tempted to take life 
either as princes for pride, or, as the very low castes, 
from poverty. 


1 Sanyut. iii. 2. i, etc, 

’ Culla Vagga, vii. i, 4. 


a Angut. iv. 85. 
^ Sutta N. ii. 7. 
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Had it been the intention of Gotama, or of the after 
writers of the Pitakas, to announce a revolt against 
the caste system, it is not likely that they would have 
taught — as the Buddhavansa, or histGry of Buddhas 
does — that all the previous Buddhas had been either 
Brahmans or Khattiyas. 

Some have thought that he announced at least 
a protest of the royal caste against the exclusive 
assumptions of the Brahmans. But the fact that 
the same Buddhavansa represents a majority of the 
previous Buddhas as Brahmans shows that this was 
not the tradition among his followers. In fact the 
supremacy of the Brahman caste is not clearly marked 
in the Pitakas; it is implied that the Khattiya 
was the highest.^ 

It is therefore an exaggeration to describe 
Gotama as a champion of equality against caste 
tyranny. 

On the other hand, both his system and his teach- 
ing were indirectly opposed to it. ‘All castes (of 
well-born men) were equally admissible to the Com- 
munity ; ® it is not clear that any outCcist would have 
been admitted. The idea of caste being a claim to 
status within the Community is repudiated ; ® all such 
distinctions are merged in the Community as the 
rivers in the sea.* 

And as regards the dominion of caste outside the 

* SaQyut. iii. 3. 6, etc. ; Angut. iii. 13. i. 

^ Maj. Nik» xl. et passim, 

» Culla Vagga, vi. 6, 2. * CuUa Vagga, ix. i. 4. 
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Community, his teaching was calculated to undermine 
it. It was noble and just. 

The passage in which Gotama is represented as 
refuting the nation that there is a difference of species 
between the castes has often been quoted ; but can- 
not be omitted here. (The English reader may need 
to be reminded that the essence of ‘caste’ as dis- 
tinguished from ‘rank’ is, that caste is a birth 
distinction, and supposed to be indelible. The word 
‘jdti,’ which we render by ‘caste,’ means also birth.) 
This celebrated passage is the Vasettha Sutta of the 
Sutta Nipdta, and js translated by Professor P'ausboll 
in Sacred Books of the East, x. 109 scq. Vasettha and 
Bhdradvaja refer to Gotama the controversy between 
them as to birth, whether one is a Brahman by birth 
or by deeds. ‘ I will explain to you, O Vasettha,’ 
so said lihagavat, ‘ in due order the exact distinction 
of living beings according to species, for their species 
are manifold. Know yc the grass and the trees, 
although they’do not exhibit (it), the marks that con- 
stitute species are for them, and their species are 
manifold. Then (know ye) the worms and the 
moths and the different sorts of ants, the marks that 
constitute species are for them, and their species are 
manifold.’ 

The same is said of the four-footed animals, 
small and great; of the serpents, the long-backed 
snakes, of the fish which range in the water, of 
the birds that are borne along on wings and move 
through the air. As in these species the marks that 
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constitute species are abundant, so in men the marks 
that constitute species are not abundant. Not as 
regards their hair, head, ears, eyes, nose, lips, or 
brows ; not as regards their neck, shoulders, belly, 
back, etc. ; nor as regards their hands, feet, etc., or 
voice, a!te the marks that constitute species, as in 
other species. Difference then is in beings endowed 
with bodies, but amongst men this is not the case; 
the difference among men is nominal. For whoever 
among men lives by cow-keeping — know this, O 
Vasettha, — he is a husbandman, not a Brahmana.’ 
‘And whoever among men lives, by trade, he is a 
merchant, not a Brahmana. So with the artisan, the 
servant, the thief, the soldier, the king. And who- 
ever among men lives by performing household 
ceremonies — know this, O Vasettha, — he is a sacri- 
ficer, not a Brahmana. And I do not call one a, 
Brahmana on account of his birth or of his origin 
from (a particular) mother; he may be called “bhovddi,” 
and he maybe wealthy, (but) the one who is possessed 
of nothing and seizes upon nothing, him I call a 
Brahmana.’ Then in twenty-seven stanzas the 
qualities of a good Buddhist disciple are enumerated 
as constituting the Brahmana : ‘The man who knows 
his former dwellings, who sees both heaven and hell, 
and has reached the destruction of births, him I call 
a Brahmana.’ For what has been designated as 
‘ name ’ and ‘ family ’ in the world is only a term : 
what has been designated here and there is under- 
stood by common consent. Adhered to for a long 
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time are the views of the ignorant .: the ignorant tell 
us, one is a Brahmana by birth. Not by birth is one 
a Brahmana, nor is one by birth no Brahmana ; 
by. work one lis a Brahmana, by work one is no 
Brahmana, just as the husbandman, the artisan, the 
merchant, etc., are such by what they do. The dis- 
course ends by insisting on Karma, the product of 
action, as the one great ruling force. 

In Assaldyana Sutta we read (in Professor Rhys 
Davids’s ^ translation) Assalayana says : — 

‘The Brahmans, O Gotama, say thus: the 
Brahmans are thj best caste (literally, the best 
colour) ; every other caste is inferior. The Brahman.s 
are the white caste; every other caste is black. 
The Brahmans alone are pure ; those who arc not 
Brahmans are not pure. The Brahmans are the (only) 
real sons of Brahma, born from his mouth, sprung 
from Brahma, created by Brahma, heirs of Brahma. 
But what do you, sir, say about this ? ’ 

Then the^Buddha asks him whether the wives of 
Brahmans are not subject to all the ills and dis- 
abilities of child-birth to which other women are 
subject. Assalayana is obliged to confess that this 
is so, and that the Brahmans put forward their claims 
in spite of this. 

The Buddha then, applying our modern com- 
parative method of inquiry, asks whether in adjacent 
countries, such as Baktria and Afghanistan, there are 
not differences of colour similar to those between the 

^ ^ Hibbert Lectures, p. 52. 
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Brahmans and other castes, and yet in these countries 
whether slaves cannot become masters, and masters 
become slaves ? Again Assalayana confesses the fact, 
and that the Brahmans put forward <heir claims in 
spite of it. 

Then Gotama goes on to ask : ‘How think you, 
Assalayana, is a man who is a murderer, a thief, 
a libertine, a liar, a slanderer, violent or frivolous in 
speech, covetous, malevolent, given to false doctrine 
— will such an one, if he be a Khattiya, or a Vessa, 
or a Sudda, be born after death, when the body is 
dissolved, into some unhappy state pf misery and woe, 
but not if he be a Brahman ? ’ 

Assalayana replies that the Brahman is in this 
respect e.xactly on a par with the others. Gotama 
then proceeds to put the contrary case, when 
Assalayana declares that those who do the contrary . 
of all these evil things are equally reborn into some 
happy state in heaven, whether they are Brahmans or 
whether they are not. * 

Gotama asks what force or what comfort there 

• • 

can then be in the claim to especial purity which the 
Brahmans make. • But he carries the argument still 
further. ‘What think you, Assalayana, is it the 
Brahman alone who is able, in this land of ours, to 
cultivate friendliness, kindliness, charitable feelings; 
or can the Khattiya, the Vessa, and the Sudda do so 
too ?' 

And when Assalayana acknowledges that they are 
all equal in this respect, Gotama compels him ta 
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grant also that they are equally pure in their bodies, 
and that the flame kindled by an outcast by means of 
two pieces of wood, belonging to a dog’s drinking 
vessel or a pigety, will light a sacred fire as shining 
and beaming and bright, and as good for sacrificial 
purposes, as a flame kindled by a Brahman or a 
Khattiya by means of sweet-smelling sandal-wood ! 

Then, still questioning, Gotama points out how — 
whereas when a mare is united with an ass, the 
offspring is a mule, different from both father and 
mother — the union of a Khattiya and a Brahman, or 
vice versd, results jn offspring which resembles both 
the parents, with the obvious suggestion that there is 
not really any difference of species or caste between 
Khattiya or Brahman and half-caste or low-caste men, 
as there is in the gase of a donkey and a horse. 

Finally, Gotama asks the young Brahman scholar, 

‘ To which of two brothers, one an initiated stude^it 
and the other not, the Brahmans themselves would, 
on sacred andrsolemn occasions, give the precedence ?’ 

‘To the initiated student,' says Assalayana ; ‘for 
what thing given to an uninitiated person, not a 
student, will bear, with it great advantage ? ’ 

‘ But if the initiated student be of bad character 
and evil habits, and the other be of good character 
and virtuous habits,’ rejoins Gotama, ‘ to whom then 
will the Brahmans themselves give the precedence ? ’ 
‘To the uninitiated,’ is the reply ; ‘ for what thing 
given to a man of bad character and of evil habits will 
bring with it great advantage ? ’ 
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‘ But in the former answer you yourself, Assalayana,’ 
says the master, ‘ have given up the pre-eminence of 
birth, and in the latter the pre-eminence of acquaint- 
ance with the sacred words. And ki doing so you 
yourself have acknowledged that purity of all the 
castes wiiich I proclaim ! ’ 

When he had thus spoken, the young Brahman 
Assalayana, says the Sutta, ‘ sat there silent, 
awkward, distressed, looking downwards, reflecting, 
not able to answer,’ 

Then Gotama tells a story, winding up with a 
kind word to the young scholar, ^nd the Sutta con- 
cludes with the confession of Assalayana : ‘ Most 
excellent, Gotama, are the words of thy mouth — 
most excellent ! May the venerable Gotama receive 
me as a disciple and as a true believer, from this day 
forth as long as life endures ! ’ 

In Madhura Sutta (Maj. Nik. v.) Gotama ex- 
plains that all castes are ultimately equal, as the good, 
of whatever caste, will enjoy the like reward of their 
deeds in heaven, and the bad suffer alike in hell. 

I add an abridged translation of Ambattha Sutta. 
Ambattha, a young Brahman, is sent by his tutor, 
Pokkharasddi, to visit Gotama, and to find out 
whether the reports of his excellence are true; in 
particular whether he has the thirty-two marks, which 
mark one, who, if a layman, will be an universal 
emperor, if a religious, a Buddha. The monks 
welcomed him as a very well-born and distinguished 
person whom the Buddha would be glad to talk to. 
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Aihbattha showed some discourtesy by not sitting 
down respectfully as was usual, but walking up and 
down or standing when he saluted Gotama. Gotama 
asked him whelher it was his custom to salute elderly 
Brahmans in that way. ‘No,’ said Ambattha ; ‘a 
Brahman before entering into conversation ^ith an- 
other Brahman would adopt the same attitude as the 
person he addressed. But to shavelings, monklings, 
mere householders,^ black men, men sprung from the 
foot of Brahma, we use the same manner of address 
as I have used to you.’ Gotama then asked him to 
remember his business, adding that he assumed the 
airs of a person of culture only because he was really 
uncultivated. This expression ‘ uncultivated ’ made 
Ambattha very angry, and he became openly insult- 
ing. ‘ The Sakya race is haughty, abusive, hasty, 
and overbearing.’ Such mere rich men, he said, ought 
to pay reverence to Brahmans. Ambattha then 
gives an instance of their rudeness When he once 
went on somfe business to one of their gatherings 
they poked an^ nudged one another and made 
fun, but took no notice of him. Gotama replies that 
even sparrows chatter and amuse themselves in their 
own nests, and Kapilavastu is the Sakya’s home. 
Then Ambattha plainly states his claim. ‘The*re 
are four castes, Gotama, — Khattiya, Brahmans, 
Vaisyas, Sudras; of these four, the three (Khattiya, 


I Ihhkd. Of this and the following word curious and inconsistent explanations 
axe given. The above is the best I can arrive at, as being nearest to the literal 
meaning ; but it is difficult to be satisfied with it. 
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Vaisyas, Sudras) are attendants to wait on the Brah- 
mans, so it is not right that mere householders like 
the Sakyans should not reverence the Brahmans.’ 
This was the third time the young cman Ambattha 
applied the expression ‘mere householders’ to the 
SakyanS, 

Then Bhivgava thought ; This is too bad, the 
way this young Ambattha is disparaging the Sakyans 
as mere householders. Suppose I ask him about his 
own clan ? So Gotama asked him : ‘ Of what clan are 
you, Ambattha ? ’ ‘I am a Krishnayan.’ ‘ The Sakyans 
then, if you go back in the genealogy, are descended 
from your masters, and you are descended from a 
slave of the Sakyans.’ And this he explains by 
a curious genealogical legend, according to which the 
Sakyans were derived from some banished princes of 
the family of the great Okkdka, while the Krish- 
nay.'ins descended from a slave woman of the same 
king.’ 

Hereupon the young men who had come with 
Ambattha struck in to the conversation. ‘ Do not so 

C 

severely disparage Ambattha as slave-born. Am- 
battha is a noble and learned youth, and well able 
to hold his own with you.’ 

' To which Gotama replies: ‘If you hold that 
Ambattha is ill-born, and ignorant, and unable to 
maintain the discussion, then let him stand aside and 
you carry on the discussion with me ; but if you hold 
Ambattha well-born, and learned, and competent, then 
you please stand aside, and let Ambattha and me talk.’ 
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To this they agreed. Gotama then proposed a 
question to Ambattha. The form in which it is 
proposed is very curious, singularly un-Socratic, but 
frequently occurs in the Buddhist dialogues. 

‘ Here, Ambattha, is a reasonable question which 
comes to you : against your will you must answer it. 
If you do not answer, or go from one thipg to another, 
or are silent, or go away, then and there your head will 
split in seven. What think you, Ambattha ? ’ What 
have you heard from the tradition of aged Brahmans 
as to the origin of the Krishnayans ?’ 

Ambattha was silent. Gotama repeated the ques- 
tion. Ambattha was still silent. Then Gotama said : 
* Answer now, Ambattha ; this is no time for you to be 
silent. Whoever fails to answer when asked a reason- 
able question by the Tathagata for the third time, 
his head will split in seven.’ 

At the same tinie a demon with a blazing iron 
sledge-hammer stood in the air over Ambattha, ready 
to carry out the threat. ■ Ambattha saw him, and his 
hair stood on qnd, and he ran for protection to 
Gotama, and begged him to ask his question again. 

And when the question had been repeated Ambat- 
tha acknowledged that the received tradition of the 
Krishnayans’ origin was exactly as the Buddha had 
stated it. 

Ambattha’s friends were then as strong in dispar- 
aging his birth as they had before been in maintaining 
it, and Gotama begged them not to speak so severely 
of him as slave-born, for the slave girl’s son had become 
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a great Rishi, and had returned to King Okkdka and, 
compelled him, by a threatening series of miraculous 
plagues, to give him his daughter. 

Gotama then asked Ambattha, ‘ If^ man isthe«son 
of a Khattiya by a Brahman woman, will he get seat 
and water among Brahmans ? ’ ‘ He will,’ ‘ And be 

admitted to sjiare their dish and bowl ? ’ ‘ Yes,’ ‘ Will 
they admit him as a student of the mantras?’ ‘ Yes.’ 

‘ Will they give him their daughters ? ’ ‘ Yes.’ ‘ Will 
Khattiyas anoint him to Khattiya rank?’ ‘No.’ 

‘ Why ? ’ ‘ Because he is not born (of their caste) on 
the mother’s side.’ ‘ Will the son,of a Brahman by a 
Khattiya woman be received to seat and water, bowl 
and dish, among Brahmans?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘Will they admit 
him as a student ?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘ Give him their women ? ’ 

‘ Yes.’ ‘ Will Khattiyas anoint him ?’ ‘ No.’ ‘Why ? 

‘ Because he is not born (of their caste) on the 
father’s side.’ 

‘ Then, Ambattha,’ says Gotama, ‘ whether you 
look at it from the woman’s side or from the man’s,^ 
the Khattiyas are higher and the ^rahmans lower. 
Take the case of a Brahman who is expelled in dis- 
grace by his fellowr Brahmans, will Brahmans receive 
him, or eat with him, or teach him?’ ‘No.’ ‘Will 
they give him their women ? ’ ‘No.’ ‘ But if a Khat- 
tiya is expelled by Khattiyas, will Brahmans receive 
him, feed him, and teach him ? ’ ‘ Yes.’ ‘ Give fcim 
their daughters ? ’ ‘ Yes.’ 

1 This rendering is hardly borne out by the commentary, ^ut I can find no 
other intelligible. 
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^ ‘Then even when a Khattiya is in the utmost 
disgrace, the Khattiyas are the superiors and the 
Brahmans the inferiors.’ 

.This has aU been an argumentum ad hominem ; 
the true moral is attachecJ at the end. 

‘ It was a Brahman, Ambattha, who uttered the 
verse : — 

** The Khattiya is best among those who reckon family,' 

But the man of perfect conduct and knowledge is best among gods 
and men.” 

‘ And this, I think, Ambattha, is very well said.* 

In the Sariiyutta Nikdya we read : — 

* The youth in whom mastery and strength are found 
A king bent on war would enlist rather than one who by birth was 
a son of the gods — 

And so the man in whom are set the qualities of endurance and gentle< 
ness : 

That noble-living man the wise will honour, low-born though he be.’ 


The following comes from Sanyut. vii. i. 9. I 
suspect it to be a purely Brahmanical, as it certainly 
is a very ancient, piece of verse : — 

‘ Ask not of race, but ask of conduct, 

From the stick is born the sacred fire ; 

The wise ascetic though lowly born 
Is noble in his modest self-control. 


'Ye gotta patisirino. Professor Rhys Davids, in a note to his Questions of 
King Milinda {Sacred Books of the East^ vol. xxxv. p. 229), renders thus ; 

* Th<^ who observe the rules of exogamous marriage,’ as if * going from family 
to family.* As I do not know the learned Professor’s reasons, 1 follow the Bud- 
dhist authorities, ancient and modern ; and 1 must say I think their interpretation 
suits the context better. I think this is one of the cases in which the Pali and 
Buddhist use of a word has diverged from the Sanscrit and Brahmanic use.* 
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Subdued by truth, subject to discipline, — 

Perfect in sacred lore, trained in holy conduct, 

The truly invested sacrificer — him call to your rites, 

He offers seasonably, and is worthy of the gift.’ ^ 

But the fact is, this teaching is a commonplace* of 
the later Brahmanism as well as of Buddhism. ■ In the 
Mahabhdrata — where indeed there is a great deal that 
is thoroughly Buddhist in substance if not in origin * — 
we read for instance ; ‘The Brahmana who is vain and 
haughty, who is addicted to vices and wedded tp evil 
and degrading practices, is like a Sudra. On the oth.er 
hand, I consider a Sudra who is always advanced 
with these virtues — righteousness, ‘self-restraint, and 
truthfulness, — as a Brahmana, A man becomes a 
Brahmana by his character.’ 

1 I suspect that this orijrinally meant, ‘ the sacrificer’s fee,* ami was adapted 
to the view of the Ihuldhist monk as the proper recipient of gifts, — the ‘merit- 
field.’ 

2 The Udyoga Parva is a link between the Tevijja Sutta, for instance, and 
the later Hrahmatiism.— Sec Udyoga Parva, pp. 133, 216 (English translation). 



CHAPTER XVIII 

DISCIPLINARY RULES OF THE COMMUNITY 

T he disciplinary rules of the Community, as 
distinguished from the moral rules, need not 
detain us very long. They have in great part already 
com6 before us. The foundation, it is often said, of 
the monastic life consists in the four ‘ Resources,’ the 
minimum of dwelling, dress, food, and condiments. 
These and their qualifications are dwelt upon, in the 
Vinaya Pitaka, in the minutest detail, by the enume- 
ration, for instance, of all the possible materials of 
which slippers may or may not be made ; but the im- 
portant and characteristic features of the rule are but 
few. The chief topics may be thus distinguished : 
the conditions an^ ceremonies of admission into the 
Community ; the method of conducting its business, 

’ in what we should call ‘ chapters ; ’ and the seasons 
for assembly and retirement. 

Admission, etc . — Boys were to be admitted to the 
condition of novices — who Had renounced the world but 
not entered into the full profession of the Community — 
from, the age of fifteen,* though in exceptional cases 
boys might be admitted earlier — when old ‘ enough to 

* Maha Vagga, i. $o. 

Q 
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scare crows.’^ The candidate was to have his head 

^ 0 

shaved, to put on the yellow robes, and to declare his 
trust by the three-fold repetition of the formula : ‘ I 
take refuge in the Buddha, I take refuge in, the 
Doctrine, I take refuge in the Community.’® 

Each younger monk was to be under a tutor, and 
the relation between them was to be like that of son to 
father, every possible respect, attendance, and con- 
sideration being due on the part of the pupil, and all 
possible help and guidance on the part of the tutor.® 
A very similar relation was that between scholar and 
instructor; in fact, it is hardly possible to say what 
the distinction between the two relations was.J A 
tutor was not to present more than one novice at a 
time, unless he was himself unusually competent 
Cripples and deformed persons, slaves, debtors, 

and criminals, persons in the king’s service, and 

\ 

animals, were expressly disqualified from admission ;® 
nor could any one be admitted without the express 
permission of his parents.® 

The novitiate continued at lea^t until the age of 
twenty, and then full admission might be conferred. 
This important ceremony could not take place except 

^ ^ Maha Vagga, i. 51, * Ib, i. 54, 

3 lb. i. 25. It does not appear that at first this relationship ended with the 
full profession of the pupil. Maha Vagga, i. 31. 33. 

^ Jb, i. 32. 

B See Maha Vagga, i. 63. It is amusing to read * Let the animal, O 
BhikkhuB, that has has not received the ‘’upasampadji ordination*' not receive 
it ; if it has received it, let it be (expelled from the fraternity).’ Stured 
Books of tho Easty xiii. p. 219. The second question asked of the candidate 
for full admission was to be * Are you a human being ? * 

B Maha Vagga^ i. 54 ; see Ch. iv. p. 59. 
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jn a chapter of at least ten, and the monk who, as 
tutor, presented the candidate, must have been him- 
self at least ten years in full profession.* The 
candidate was td be warned, lest he should afterwards 
find the life harder than he expected, that he could 
not expect more than the minimum of necessary 
things, etc.: viz., for food, morsels giveain alms; for 
clothing, rags from a dust-heap; for dwelling, the foot 
of a tree ; for medicine, or condiment, a filthy liquid. 
All beyond these, he was to be warned, was indul- 
gence — not forbidden, but not to be claimed. 

The candidate, having been carefully instructed as 
to his part in the ceremony, was asked whether he 
was in any way disqualified ; for instance, by leprosy or 
certain other diseases, by debt, etc. ; whether he was 
twenty years old, and had his parents’ consent ; and 
who was his tutor. He then made his humble request 
three times to the Community to ‘ draw him out ’ (of 
the world) and receive him. A resolution to that 
effect having been duly proposed and carried, he 
repeated the refiiges, was warned of the four great 
faults which involve expulsion,® and so was received 
into full status in the Community.® 

Assemblies, chapters, etc . — The institution of the 
Uposatha,^ or day of strictness (‘abstinence’ in a 
general sense, rather than ‘fasting’), is said to have 

* Maha Vagga, 31, 49. 2 Maha Vagga, i, 78 ; see Ch. xiii. p. 193. 

9 It is curious that this procedure is not laid down in any one place in 
order, but has to be collected from scattered chapters. See Professor Davids’s 
note, Sacred Books of the Easty xiii. p. 233. 

^ Sinhalese / pohoya,’ popularly * poya.’ 
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been adopted from the custom of some Brahman^ 
ascetics, who used to recite their doctrine on the four 
quarter-days of the moon — the 8th and the 14th or 
1 5th of each half-month.* ^ • 

The Vinaya does not prescribe any other recitation 
of doctrine for these days than the recitation of th|: 
compendium. of the moral rule called Pdtimokkha.® 
This was so recited as to form a method of self- 
examination for the assembled monks. They were 
to come together — all within a certain defined area 
— the smallest number being four; and any one 
who was absolutely prevented from coming was to 
.send by a proxy the assurance of his having i:ept 
the rule. The Patimokkha manual* was recited from 
memory by some chosen monk, audibly and carefully, 
the rest solemnly promising attention, and undertaking 
to disclose any breach of the rule of which they might 
have been guilty. When no fault was disclosed, as 
rule after rule was recited, the officiant was to say, 

‘ I take it, from your silence, that you are clear,’ and 
so to proceed. How confession was^to be made when 
there was a fault to be confessed, the original rules* 
do not say. -It must have been intended that it 
should be confessed to the whole chapter. But it is 
elsewhere provided that no one conscious of a fault 
should come at all, that one should confess his fault 

^ It is often expressed as if in each half-month there were three such days, 
the 8th, 14th, and i$th, but as the language is not consistent we may conclude 
that it nieans what common sense suggests and the practice of Buddhists confirms. 

“ See Ch. xiii. p. 191 3 jhg meaning of the term is uncertain. 

^ Maha Vagga, ii, 3 seq. 
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4)rivately to a brother monk before coming into the 
assembly,^ and that if a fault occurred to the memory 
of any one who had come, he should privately consult 
his Sieighbour ^bout it.® Out of this probably grew 
the latter form of the procedure, according to which 
each monk was to make confession secretly to his 
neighbour. 

Here may be mentioned a somewhat similar 
ceremony called Pavdrani, which was appointed* to 
take place at the end of the annual retirement, or ‘was.’ 
The monks were to assemble, and each in turn, from 
the eldest down, was to invite the rest to tell him of 
any -fault which had been seen or heard or suspected 
in him. With the principle of such a ceremony, the 
detailed rules (as in the case of the Palimokkha) are 
inconsistent ; for they assume that the course will be, 
if any fault is alleged, not to tell it in answer, to 
the above invitation, but by Jilleging it beforehand 
to exclude the delinquent from the ceremony alto- 
gether. The theory of mutual candour, on which 
the institution w^ based, was too high for practice. 
The detailed rules are concerned with preventing false 
accusations. 

On uposatha days it is not originally prescribed 
that any other business should be done besides the 
recitation of the manual, but it seems clear that it was 
on those days, as a rule, that the other business of the 
Community was transacted in chapters. Whether the 
matter in hand were the admission of a novice or a 

^ Maha Vagga, ii. 27. i. ® Uk ii. 27. 4. * Ib. iv. 
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monk, the appointment of a reader, a manager of the^ 
dining-hall, or other officer, the delimitation of boun- 
daries, the decision of a disputed question abouf a 
rule or a text ; in every case the chapter proceeded by 
a fixed method of resolution. A leading or senior monk 
proposed it, saying, ‘ Let the Community of mendicants 
hear me ! Such and such a thing is proposed. Let 
any one who is in favour of it be silent, and any one 
who is against it speak. I put it to you the second 
time (in the same form) and a third time.’ He then 
announces the result : ‘ The Community is in favour of 
it, therefore it is silent. This I take to be the decision.’ 
In some cases the proposals were announced only 
once before the question was put, but the method was 
always substantially the same. In such chapters 
members guilty of the great offences were to be 
expelled ; others were to be censured, suspended, or 
restored. The Uposatha Hall would thus grow to be, 
what it is now in Ceylon, the chapter-house of the 
local branch of the Community. 

Seasons, etc . — Was . — The rule that a portion of the 
year should be spent, not in travelling about, as the 
Buddha and his followers at first travelled, but in re- 
tirement, is said to have been suggested to Gotama 
by the complaints of people who were scandalised at 
seeing his monks walking about at that season. In 
the rains, they said, the earth is covered with young 
plants and multitudinous germs of life, and even the 
heretical ascetics are careful to avoid injuring these, 
and make themselves retreats, as the birds make them- 
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^selves nests, at that season of the year.^ There was 
a choice of two periods for beginning the retreat, — the 
full moon of June- July and that of July- August; in 
either case it wAs to last three months. For an urgent 
need, connected with religion, the monk might leave 
the place ,in which he had resolved to keep the ‘ was ’ 
(rainy season), but on no account for more than seven 
days. Care was to be taken in the choice of a place, 
lest the period should be interrupted ; and .several 
unsuitable places or modes of retirement, such as the 
branch of a tree, or under an earthenware vessel, were 
forbidden. It is curious, however, and an indication 
of the unreality of these rules, that to spend the; 
time in a caravan on a journey, or in a ship, was 
allowe(l,^ 

The place seems, as a rule, to have been a regular 
Vihdra, often apparently that in which the monk always 
lived (by Buddhaghosha’s time this seems to have 
been the usual way*), but already in Gotama’s time 
the custom began which now gives its character 
to the ‘was ’ in C^eylon, of great people inviting monks 
to spend the ‘ was ’ with them.^ 

There is no prescribed way of passing the time, 
nor are any .special duties assigned (in the Vinaya) to 
this season of ‘ the rain.’ • 

On the whole, the life of a member of the Buddha’s 
Community was encumbered by very few rules. Of 
rules to prevent indulgence there is an immense ac- 

^ Maha Vagga, iii. i. ^ Maha Vagga, iii. iz. 

s See the passage quoted, Sacred Books of the Bast, xiii. 299 n, 

^ Maha Vagga, iii. 14. i. 
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cumulation, but there was very little demand made on^ 
the monk’s time. The aim in view was to secure him 
freedom, and to leave him time and room to train 
himself. Against idleness and all thef other ills which 
too much leisure and too much solitude bring, the 
precautions were few and ineffective. In contrast 
with the endless interference with individual freedom 
which marked the Brahman system, the liberty which 
Gotama offered must have been charming indeed. 
But a life almost without social duties and entirely 
without necessity for exertion, physical or mental, is 
not a life which the average man can lead with safety. 
As Aristotle said of solitude, it is fit only for either a 
god or a beast. There is too much propriety in the 
favourite similes in which it was compared by the 
Buddhists themselves to the life of an elephant or a 
rhinoceros. 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE FEMALE COMMUNITY . 

T he Community of Nuns was never in practice 
a very important part of Buddhism, either in 
the primitive Indian system or in Ceylon ; though it 
may have been specially fostered for a while in 
Asoka’s day. It is represented in the Vinaya Pitaka 
as an afterthought, and as one reluctantly admitted 
by the Buddha. The part of the Vinaya which 
contains this is closely associated with parts which 
are, by their own showing, of late date, certainly 
after 381 n.c., and, as I think, little, if at all, earlier 
than 250 n.c. But the lateness of the book (C. V. 
X.) does not prevent our believing that a true tradi- 
tion is recordei^ in it. Gotama is said to have been 
entreated to form a community of nuns, on the press- 
ing and repeated application of his aunt, Mahdpajd- 
pati, who had nursed him after his mother’s death. 
Three times the application was refused. Mahdpaji- 
pati cut off" her hair and put on yellow robes, and 
appeared travel-worn and tearful before Ananda, who 
was moved to plead her cause. Even to Ananda the 
request was granted only with great reluctance. 
Eight rules were laid down, which appear mainly 
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intended to regulate the relation of dependence^ 
in which the female community was to stand towards 
the male ; and Pajdpati was admitted. Nothing is 
said of the admission of others wil^ her, but it is 
constantly taken for granted that there were many. 
Thus, although the application of Pajdpati is recorded 
in detail, the, account of the formation of the Female 
Community is very meagre indeed in comparison 
with that of the Community of Men. 

But what is most curious is the prophecy attri- 
buted to the Buddha in reference to this institution. 
He had no sooner instituted it than he announced, 
as we read, that it would be the ruin of his work ! 

‘ If, Ananda, women had not received permission to 
go out from the household life and enter the homeless 
state, under the doctrine and discipline proclaimed by 
the Tathdg^ta, then would the pure religion, Ananda, 
have lasted long; the good law would have stood 
fast for a thousand years. But since, Ananda, women 
have now received that permission, the pure religion, 
Ananda, will not now last so long ; jhe good law will 
will now stand fast for only five Hundred years. J ust, 
Ananda, as houses in which there are many women, 
and but few men, are easily violated by robber 
burglars, just so, Ananda, under whatever doctrine 
and discipline women are allowed to go out from the 
household life into the homeless state, that religion 
will not last long. And just, Ananda, as when the 
disease called mildew falls upon a field of rice in fine 
condition, that field of rice does not continue long; 
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^’ust SO, Ananda, under wjiatsoever doctrine and 
discipline women are allowed to go forth from the 
household life into the homeless state, that religion 
will not last Idhg. And just, Ananda, as when the 
disease called blight falls upon a field of sugar-cane 
in good condition, that field of sugar-cane does not 
continue long ; just so, Ananda, und(jr whatsoever 
doctrine atid discipline women are allowed to go forth 
from the household life into the homeless state, that 
religion does not last long. And just, Ananda, as a 
man would in anticipation build an embankment to a 
great reservoir, beyond which the water should not 
overpass ; just even so, Ananda. have I in anticipa- 
tion laid down these eight chief rules for the Hhik- 
khunis, their life long not to be overpassed.’ ’ 

It is not likely that this would have been inserted 
without some foundation. It is followed by Rules for 
Nuns, but these contain very little that is of import- 
ance. They were to follow the lules prescribed for 
monks as far as they were applicable, and in other 
matters to be guided by their own sense; of what was 
best. Their relation to the Community of men was 
altogether dependent. Their acts were not valid 
without confirmation by the monks, and they had to 
repair to the monks for instruction. • 

In other parts of the Vinaya the existence of 
nuns is constantly taken for granted, but there are 
scarcely any direct accounts of them or of any institu- 
tions connected with them. The pious women who 

^ Culla Vagga, x. i, 6; Sacred Books of the East, xx. p. 325. 
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are prominent, and there are many, in the Vinayaj_, 
Pitaka narratives, are not nuns.^ 

In other Pitaka books it is the same, with at least 
one exception. The ‘ double-comnfunity ’ is con- 
stantly taken for granted ; all that has been said of 
the monks is constantly repeated of the nuns, but 
their existence is still chiefly a theoretical existence. 

Professor Oldenberg {Buddha, p. 381) S&,ys ; ‘ It is 
to be doubted, whether at any time there was inherent 
in the spiritual sisterhood a degree of influence which 
could be felt, bearing on the Buddhist community as 
a whole.’ This is a very cautious way of stating it. 
The Professor remarks in a note that the numbers 
given in the Dipavansa of monks and nuns in Asoka’s 
day, exaggerated as they are, throw a certain light on 
the relative importance of the two orders. ‘The 
chronicle speaks of 800,000,000 of monks, and of only 
96,000 nuns;’ one nun to more than 10,000 monks.® 
The exception (known to me : there may be 
others) is the book called Therigdthd, or ‘ Stanzas 
spoken by female elders.’ The verses which this 
book contains are, some of them,* old ; but the greater 
number belong ' to the latest stage of the Pitaka 
collection, being crowded with technical terms 
aftd lists, and being in fact, in some instances, sum- 
maries of the allusions, metaphors, and striking 
expressions which the older books contain. In most 

1 No individual nun is mentioned, with a very trifling exception, in the 
Vinaya, except PajApati and Uppalivanna, both in Culla Vagga, x, 

^ But there are many instances in which the proportion is very different. 
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^jcases these verses have no historical setting, and 
throw no light on the history of the institution of 
nuns. In a few, they are attributed to persons whose 
names occur in* the Vinaya in connection with Go- 
tama’s life, such as Mahdpajcipati, his aunt, Nandd, 
Ambapdli, etc. But even in these cases, they are 
merely verses which any one might have written, 
and to which those names are affixed. It cannot be 
said, therefore, that the Therigdthd add anything to 
our knowledge of the nuns. 

Most of them narrate, very briefly or at some 
length, the religious ‘ experiences ’ of the supposed 
authors. They generally end by .saying : ‘ I have 
attained Nirvdna;’ ‘this is my last body;’ ‘Mara (or 
death), thou hast no more power over me.’ Some .say : 

‘ It is now just a week since I attained emancipation.’ 

They say how long they had gone on — sometimes 
many years — without making any progress, and on 
what occasion they were converted. Several claim 
to have been converted by the Buddha himself, and 
at such and such a place. A great many owe their 
conversion to a very earnest nun called Patdcdra. 
And they tell us of their former life. ‘ I was rich and 
lived in luxury ; ’ ‘I was high born and courted by 
many;’ another was a fire-worshipper, or a heretic, 
or a very bad woman. Some comment on their own 
loss of beauty, and draw a moral from the ravages old 
age has made on them. 

Several of the later and longer passages describe 
nuns resisting the entreaties of lovers who say : — 
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* An’ ye sail walk in silk attire, 

And siller hae to spare ; * 

or of parents who urge that the suitor 

* is chief of Erringtoun, 

And lord of Langly Dale.’ 

The last of all is an elaborate and almost romantic 
account of the Princess Sumedha, whom the beautiful 
prince Anikaratta, with all that her parents could do 
to aid him, tried in vain to divert from her resolution 
to renounce the world. 

As regards later history, Asoka speaks in the 
latest (probably) of his edicts of, the many ‘ female 
mendicants.’ This is indisputable evidence of the 
existence of the institution in his day. In the account 
of Mahinda, the converter of Ceylon, and his sister 
Sanghamitta, the bearer of the Bo- branch, we shall 
see great importance given to the female community, 
as founded in Ceylon. The Mahavansa tells us what 
multitudes of women then entered it. But the posi- 
tion of the in.stitution in the Mahavansa is very 
similar to its position in the Vinaya Pitaka. After its 
foundation it hardly appears again, except in allusions. 
The existence of a female community is taken for 
granted, — a king sends his daughter to the convent, 
or he builds a hall for the nuns, — but except in this 
incidental way, they make no figure in the chronicle. 

The traditions of Ceylon are in keeping with this. 
There are, so far as I know, no places named after 
nuns; no stories about famous nuns; none of their 
dwellings or halls, so far as we know, remain. 
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^ In the later centuries, when the Sinhalese kings 
brought monks, to revive the institution of monks, 
from Burma or Siam, we never read of their bringing 
nuns, or noticing the want of them. There are none 
in Ceylon now; and the received opinion, I believe, 
agrees with the conclusion to which I have been led, 
that the institution of female mendicants was never 

t 

much developed either in Magadha or in Ceylon.^ 

' The .subject is treated historically in Ch. xxvi. p, 391. 



CHAPTER XX 

ASOKA 

T he earliest, and indeed very far the earliest 
point, at which we can say that there is indis- 
putable historical evidence in regard to Buddhism, is 
the point furnished by the Edicts of Asoka. 

The genius of Indian nations seems to have been 
at all times averse to history, and it is commonly said 
that India offers no solitary instance of a historical 
work till the Sinhalese Pali chronicles of the fourth 
and fifth century a.d. These chronicles are evidently 
founded on records which, for perhaps several centuries, 
had been kept in the Buddhist monasteries. ’ When 
and at what date they began to be kept we have at 
present no means of saying ; but the records which 
the chronicles of the fifth century embody certainly 
contain — as we shall presently see — ^genuine material, 
from a date as far back as the time of the Edicts. 
But the veracity of the chronicles is an inference 
from their agreement with the Edicts, and it is in the 
Edicts alone that we obtain first-hand contemporary 
evidence. 

These Edicts were carved in stone in the 
second and third quarters of the third century b.c. 
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iOf many of them there are a considerable number 
of contemporary copies, each edict having been 
engraved, by order of the king, in a number of 
widely distant places. Of others there are but two 
copies, and of some only one ; but all suspicion that 
any of them may be a later forgery is excliide*d by the 
nature of the material, the form of tho writing, and 
the contents. The date of some is proved beyond 
dispute — if they ^rc not forgeries, which has never 
been suggested — by the mention in them of the Greek 
kings of the Bactrian Empire in North-west India, 
who are claimed by the writer as his contemporaries. 

To go a little further into detail. These inscrip- 
tions of Asoka are carved, .some on the living rock, 
some on pillars, and some on tablets. I'here arc thus 
three groups, among which the rock-i inscriptions are 
the oldest, and with one exception, the most interest- 
ing. Which is older and which later is not a matter 
of conjecture ; for the king tells us, in most instances, 
in what year of his reign the particular inscription is 
set up. The fourteen rock Edicts dale from the 
thirteenth and fourteenth years of his reign, two of 
the tablets from the thirteenth, the pillars from the 
twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth years, and the 
(second) Bair^t or Bhabra inscription (which is on a 
granite boulder small enough to have been removed 
to the Museum at Calcutta) is probably latest of all. 
The last mentioned is of peculiar interest. 

The reader will see that we have here guaranteed 
contemporary evidence for the facts — whatever they 
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are — which the inscriptions disclose, as to the events,-. 
and the state of things in the reign of their author. 
Who then was their author ? The name of Asoka 
is not to be found in them. The author is Piyadasi, 
or in full, Devdnampiya Piyadasi Rdja (King Piyadasi 
the delight of the gods), as he styles himself in most 
of them. Here is the most usual beginning : ‘ King 
Piyadasi, the delight of the gods, says.’ Why then 
are these still popularly called the ‘ Edicts of Asoka ’ ? 
Because Asoka and Piyadasi are two names of the 
same person, and Asoka is the one by which he is 
best known to the Sinhalese Chronicles, and from 
them was first known to the European world. 

The history of the identification of Piyadasi with 
Asoka is one of the romantic chapters in the history of 
knowledge.^ Charles Tumour, a high official in the 
Ceylon Civil Service, made acquaintance, by the help 
of Sinhalese scholars, with the Pali Chronicles — the 
Mahawansa or Great History, and the Dfpawansa or 
History of the Island — which had been preserved in 
Ceylon, and he published® a description of the former, 
with a translation of part of it, which laid the founda- 
tion of all subsequent study, both of the Pali language 
and of Buddhist history. The portion to which 
his attention and that of his readers was specially 
directed was that earlier part of the chronicles which 
includes the record of the conversion of the island to 
Buddhism by Mahinda in the days of the great Asoka. 

^ S^nart^s Inscriptions de Piyadasi^ vol. i. p* 3 seq, 

^ 1837 A.D. and onwards. 
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•It was there described how the great Asoka, king of 
Magadha, had been a famous patron of Buddhism. 
Having been originally a Brahman, he was converted, 
said the historiSn, to Buddhism, and set himself to 
propagate it all over his vast kingdom, which ex- 
tended over the whole of India, and even beyond 
the borders of his dominion. He erected innumerable 
‘ddgabas’ or relic-shrines, and maintained innumerable 
monks. He sent out missionaries to preach the 
Buddhist doctrines everywhere ; and in particular, 
under his auspices, his son Mahinda introduced them 
into Ceylon. 

Such was the statement of these old Pali chroni- 
clers which Mr. Tumour brought to light. But 
this was not all. The chronicles were not indefinite, 
but dealt with dates. They contained a complete list 
of kings, not only onwards from the regions of 
mythology to the days of Gotama Buddha, but from 
those days onwards without intermi.>sion to the dates 
at which they could be adjusted, in the sixteenth and 
following centuries, with European history. Tumour 
then gave to the world a chronological history of 
Buddhism, which included, of course, a definite date 
assigned to Asoka. It was true that, beside the list 
of kings, with the length of each one's reign, ran 
another list, that of the succession of presiding monks, 
and that the two lists did not exactly tally ; but the 
discrepancy was only of some sixty years, and Mr. 
Tumour suggested a very probable way of accounting 
for it. Thus to those who were acquainted with Mr. 
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T urnour’s work, Asoka was a known personage witho 
a definite character, and a definite place in history. 

This was known, however, to comparatively few, 
when, from the other end of the va^t region which 
Asoka claimed, the other side of his history — the 
other half of the token — was brought to light. Asoka 
began to speak for himself ; or rather, Piyadasi spoke, 
and his tones and language revealed his identity with 
Asoka. 

In the years 1837 and 1838 the indefatigable 
genius of James Prinsep, by comparison of many 
scattered inscriptions and coins, discovered the key 
to the long-lost alphabet, or alphabets, in which 
these edicts, and a quantity of monuments only less 
ancient, are engraved. The deciphering of unknown 
alphabets, though by the aid of a bilingual text 
Champollion had accomplished it for the hierogly- 
phics, was a less common achievement than it has since 
become, and there were but few hints from outside 
the inscriptions themselves. But Prinsep noticed, 
while copying a certain group of short inscriptions, 
each of which stQod by itself on one of the pillars 
round the dagaba of Sanchi, that two characters 
occurred invariably at the end of each. The pillars 
seemed likely to contain the record of some pious 
offering, and the inspiration came to him that these 
characters might be the word for ‘gift.’ He applied 
this key, tested the two letters in one connection 
after another under that supposition, and found that 
it solved the problem ; the two letters with the point 
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which followed them did represent DANeM ‘ dona- 
tion.’ In a marvellously short time, — for the charac- 
ters are large and the inscriptions are in the main 
extremely distinct, — several inscriptions, those on the 
Pillar of Feroz Shah at Dehli and others, had been 
provisionally deciphered, and an attempt at a transla- 
tion was published. They contained such passages 
as the following : ^ — 

‘ Thus saith King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods, I 
have caused this edict to be engraved in the twenty- 
seventh year of my consecration. 

‘What is this religion It is to avoid evil and 
to do good, to practise kindness, truth, and liberality, 
and purity of life. 

‘ I have given alms to men and animals, supplied 
them with water, etc. I have instituted officers to 
promote religion in all the countries,’ etc. 

Mr. Tumour no sooner saw the proceedings* of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal tha’, he sprang, with 
a confidence which further inquiry justified, to the 
conclusion, that these were inscriptions of the Asoka 
of the Mahawansa. The evidently vast extent of his 
rule, the name of Magadha itself,*® the humane tone of 
his proclamations, were enough to invite the identi- 
fication ; the statement that he had not always heW 
the same views, but had formerly been regardless of 
the life of animals, that his conversion occurred some 

* Not taken exactly from any one edict, but sec second Pillar Edict. 

^ It is found only in the inscription of Bairat. In the fifth Girndr Edict the 
king writes ‘at Pataliputta,’ where the corresponding copies have ‘here.’ 
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yeafs after his enthronement, and other such coinci-,- 
dences, made it almost a certainty. But when it 
was further disclosed that in one of the edicts were 
mentioned certain Greek kings, Ptolemy, Magas, and 
others, whose date approximately coincided with that 
which the Pali Mahawansa ascribed to Asoka; and 
further still, that Asoka was said, in the chronicle, 
to have been the grandson of Chandragupta, while 
Greek history placed in the same place and date 
a Sandrakottus (an almost exact transliteration of 
the same name) the fact that one was Asoka and 
the other Piyadasi could not sta,nd in the way of 
the identification. For, indeed, what does Asoka 
mean, but ‘ sorrowless,’ or Piyadasi but ‘ beholder of 
delight ’ ? They were both rather epithets than names, 
and of kindred meaning. 

But whatever doubt might remain in the most 
sceptical mind was soon to be removed. It was 
soon observed that, although the Mahawansa knew 
this monarch only as Asoka, its sister chronicle — its 
elder sister, if not its parent chronicle — the Dipa- 
wansa (history of Ceylon) knew him as Piyadasi. 
When the lines', ‘ Asoka was anointed king in 
Mahinda’s fourteenth year. Asokadhamma, after his 
coronation, obtained the miraculous faculties ; ex- 
ceedingly splendid and rich in meritorious works (he 
was) universal monarch of Jambudfpa. They crowned 
Piyadassi, etc,’ ‘ were quoted, the question was at an 
end. The veracity of Tumour’s Ceylon chronicles 

^ Dip. vi. 22-24, 01 denberg*.s translation. 
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was established to an unexpected extent, and the 
edicts could be studied with the certainty that they 
were contemporary evidence of a known date. Further 
discoveries andidecipherment added further confirma- 
tion to this conclusion.^ 

The reader will now wish to know what ‘ire the 
contents of these inscriptions, which promise informa- 
tion so certain. Is its extent and definiteness equal 
to its historical certainty ? 

First, however, it will be well to state with more 
detail the proof of Piyadasi’s position in chronology ; 
and in order to do that I must give a fuller account of 
the inscriptions. The order in which they were dis- 
covered is less important for this purpose than the 
order in which they were issued by the king. 

The rock-inscriptions fall into two groups. In 
the earlier group, there are five principal rock-in- 
scriptions, all bearing the name of Piyadasi, — one at 
Girndr in Gujarat district, carve'l on the face of 
a nearly vertical rock, in letters some i ?, inches in 
length, and covering a space some 17 feet in height, 
by about 8 feet at the base : another, somewhat similar 
in position and extent, and containing in the main 
the same contents, at Dhauli in Orissa ; a third, at 
Jaugada in the same district ; at Khdlsi, near Masdri, 
on the Upper Jumna, there is a fourth. All these 
are in the same characters, and except in so far as 
some — those of the two Orissa rocks especially — are 

* The supposed date, ‘ 256 years after the Buddha,’ in the Sahasardm Edict, 
rested on a mistranslation. See note on p. 276. 
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defaced! or defective, all contain the same contents,^ 
with variations which, for our present purpose, are 
trifling. Another at Shdhbdz-garhi, near Kapur-di- 
giri, in the far north-west, not far fronfc Attock, on the 
Upper Indus, is in a different writing, but has sub- 
stantially; the same contents. Each of these inscrip- 
tions is not one edict, but a series of edicts, the 
total series numbering fourteen. But the whole four- 
teen do not appear on each rock : all fourteen are at 
Girnar, at Khalsi, and at Kapur-di-giri, but only 
eleven at Uhauli, and at Jaugada ; nor are all perfect 
in each place, nor are the different copies identical in 
every detail. 

Though issued in succession, at intervals within a 
period of three years, between the eleventh and the 
fourteenth years of the king, they appear, on each of 
the rocks where they are now found, to have been 
all engraved at the same time, that is, after the issue 
of the latest, which was probably engraved in the 
king’s fourteenth year. 

It is utterly improbable that the five rocks which 
have been discovered were the only ones on which 
these edicts were ‘ inscribed ; they are no doubt the 
survivors, through the chances of twenty centuries, of 
^multitude of which the majority have disappeared.^ 
On some — on one at least — of the lost ones, the 

^ The king writes in the fourteenth Rock Edict, * My realm is vast, and I 
have cut many inscriptions, and shall have (many more) cut.* And in the eighth 
Pillar Edict he speaks of the * doctrine-pillars * which he has set up ; and at the 
end of that edict he implies that it will be engraved both on rocks and on pillars 
in many places* 
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edicts were probably inscribed, not all at one time, 
but each as it was issued. But the rock of Girnar, for 
instance, contains, we may suppose, all the edicts of the 
three years, coll%cted, as it were, into a volume. The 

ti 

contents of the fourteenth imply that it is the close of 
a series ; and state that the edicts have been issued 
in various forms, abridged, medium, and full. Every- 
thing tends to confirm the opinion that we have them 
here put together tn the order in which they were 
issued. 

Besides the fourteen, whicli these five rocks con- 
tain, two other edicts are found separately at two 
of the same five places, Dhauli and J angada. 'I'liey 
differ considerably in tone and style from the fourteen, 
being addressed to the authorities of particular dis- 
tricts. Two more have been found on rocks at Rup- 
nath, and at Sahasaram, both on the Kainuir Hills. 
These belong to the earlier periods — one of them is 
probably the earliest of all. 

As time went on, it seems to have struck the king 
that instead of looking out natural rocks, which, of 
course, could not always be found in places suitable 
to his purpose, he might erect stone pillars of his 
own, and carve his proclamations on them. At 
/Allahabad, at Dehli, at Rupnath, and at Sahasaram, ' 
I pillars have been found which contain among them 
eight edicts, all of which are of the king’s later years. 

Finally, the latest probably (though carved on 
a rock and undated), and from its explicitly Bud- 
dhist language the most important to us of all, was 
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found at Bairat or Bhabra, and is now, as has bee^ 
said, in the Museum at Calcutta. 

Now in the thirteenth of the Rock Edicts — of 
which copies occur only at Girnar, Khalsi, and Kapur- 
di-giri — occurs that mention of the Greek kings on 
which so much hangs. The text is not perfectly 
decipherable^ but enough for the purpose is certain. 
It is read thus : ‘ It is in the conquest of religion 
that the king dear to the gods takes pleasure, both 
in his own empire and in all the frontiers, over an 
area of many hundreds of yojanas. Among these are 
Antiochus (Ariitiyogo or Ariitiyoko), the king of the 
Yavanas; and on the north of this Antiochus four 
kings, Ptolemy (Turamaye Turamdyo or Tulamaye), 
Antigonus (Aiiitekena Antakdna or Arhtikini), Magas 
(Maka Magd or Mdkd), Alexander (Alikasandale or 
Alikasudaro) ; on the south the Codas, the Pdndyas, 
as far as Tambapanni (Ceylon),’ etc. 

Antiochus is mentioned also in the Second Edict. 

We must turn to Greek history for a moment. 
The reader will remember that Alexander the Great 
invaded India in the years 329-326, and returned to 
Babylon only to die — in 323 — leaving his conquests to 
be quarrelled over by his generals. In the division 
“ which ensued, the Indian province fell to Seleucus 
Nicator. This prince first opposed and then sup- 
ported the rising power of Sandracottus, between 
whose dynasty and the Greek rulers of the Bactrian 
kingdom and of the regions further west, a close 
alliance appears to have continued. The names 
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l^ntiochiis, Ptolemy, Antigonus, Magas, were all some- 
what common among the successors and descendants 
of the Macedonian generals ; but there was but one 
period, as mighf be expected, and that a short one, 
in which four kings of these four names were reigning 
at the same time. This was from the yeaf 260 to 
258. Then the five names w'ere borne by, Antiochus n. 
of Syria, Ptolemy Philadelphus, Antigonus Gonatas 
of Macedonia, Magas of Gyrene, and Alexander 
of Epirus. Unless, therefore, Piyadasi was mis- 
informed (and it is possible one might have recently 
died without his knowing it), the thirteenth edict must 
have been issued between 260 and 258 b.c. Since this 
series of edicts belongs to the period between the 
eleventh and the fourteenth year from the king’s 
solemn anointing or consecration, that event must 
have been about 270 «.c. (These dates do not differ 

f 

by more than two or three years from those which 
are obtained, a reasonable correction being admitted, 
from the Sinhalese Great History.) The latest 
dated edict belongs to the king’s twenty-eighth year. 

For the years, therefore, from 260 to 230, the 
evidence of the Asoka inscriptions is good ; and we 
come at last to the question, ‘What picture of Bud- 
dhism do we find here ? ’ 

It will clear the ground if I say first what we do 
not find. We do not find expressions, as the Three 
Pitakas or Vinaya or Sutta, which are the titles of the 
present collection of books. We find no allusions 
to the Four Truths, or to the Twelve Causes, to 
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Karma, or to Nirvana; the technical terms unde^ 
which virtues and vices are grouped in the books are 
never, or scarcely ever, found here ; we meet with no 
‘ agati,’ or ‘ nivaranam,’ no ‘ silam, samddhi, pahhd.’ * 

If the series stopped short of the Bairat inscrip- 
tion, we should have to add that there would not be 
— and there ^is not in any of the edicts of the king’s 
earlier years — any mention of Buddha, or ‘ bhikkhu,’ 
or of any treatises of religion.^ We should have 
said without reserve, the Buddhism of Asoka is not 
the Buddhism of the Pitakas. 

Not that there is in the earliest edicts no system, 
nothing technical. On the contrary, there are two 
at least, classes of officials (rajjukd and ‘dhammama- 
hdmdtd ’) who play in the king’s system an important 
part, but are unknown to the books. There are 
institutions, especially that of a quinquennial as- 
sembly, of which the Pitakas say nothing. 

Only in the last, the Bairat inscription, the king 
definitely addresses the Community of Magadha ; 
professes his attachment to the Buddha, the Law, and 
the Community; speaks of the ‘utterances of the 
Buddha’ (Bhagavatd Budhena bhdsitani) as all good ; 
and commends certain treatises, one of which is 
' termed a Sutta, especially to be studied by his sub- 

^ If M. Senart is right in finding ‘ asava * in the '^.sinave * of the second and 
third Pillar Edicts, it is an important exception; but the three instances of 
* dsinava * given in the Third Edict are not the three 'dsavas * of the books. 

^ The word * sailigha,’ the title of the Community, in the Edict of Sahasardm, 
must still be considered doubtful. The Community is (probably) represented in 
another early edict of a different and less technical name, ‘ parisa’ (K. iii. 7 of 
Sdnart). 
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^cts. Of these treatises, not one bears exactly any 
name which is now in the Pitaka books; but the 
titles of particular books and passages have always 
varied, and thei^ are texts to which the names used 
by Asoka may possibly refer — one in particular, the 
‘ Instruction of Rahula,’ is so identified. * 

There are few more interesting compositions in 
existence than these short proclamations. They 
reveal the personality of the writer ; who takes his 
vast dominions, and — -as it has turned out — the men 
of twenty centuries to come, into hi.s confidence. He 
tells us the changes in his own attitude towards reli- 
gion, and laments his former errors and want of 
zeal. There is egotism enough, but it is as much 
thankfulness as boasting. 

Assuming, and it is a safe assumption, that the 
fourteen Rock Edicts were promulgated in the order 
in which we read them, and followed after a long 
interval by the Pillar Edicts, we find a well-marked 
progress in the king’s ideas. This progress advances 
along Buddhist lines. The first point on which his 
conscience, to use modern language^ seems to have 
been awakened, vras that of ‘taking life.' He laments 
the vast destruction of life — hundreds of thousands 
of animals a day — which used to take place for the * 
royal table; and specifies with the utmost naivete 
those which it is still usual to kill, two peacocks 
and one deer, but the deer not always, and promises 
that in future not even these shall be killed. Later 
on, he mentions with deep regret the multitudes of 
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men who had suffered in his wars, especially in 
particular conquest ; and among them* he feels par- 
ticularly for the religious ascetics, who, if not killed, 
have been distressed. And from ftis first conver- 
sion the king’s kindness has led him not only not to 
kill, but* to provide medicines both for men and for 
animals ; and to have such trees planted, both in his 
own and in neighbouring countries, as are useful for 
medical purposes. 

The great duty of alms-giving is also among the 
earliest insisted on, and comes out into more and 
more prominence, — alms-giving, especially to ascetics, 
to Brahmans and ‘Samanas’ (the two titles which 
latterly distinguished the Brahman and the Buddhist 
monk, but were at first used alike for any religious 
ascetic). 

The other characteristic Buddhist virtues, pity, 
purity, truthfulness, and kindness in speech, are pro- 
minently insisted on, the emphasis laid on gentle 
speech being peculiarly in accord with Buddhist 
teaching as we read it in the sacred books. 

In his admirable lessons on respect for parents, 
kindness towards slaves, and care for the religious 
interests of condemned criminals ; and on the duty 
‘and advantage, not merely of tolerance, but of mutual 
respect, between differing religious sects, the royal 
teacher rises perhaps to a higher level than the 
Pitakas attain. 

And he seldom speaks of alms without urging 
that the inner essence of conduct, kindness and 
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%oodness, is worth more than alms ; and that the 
best of all gifts is the gift of the true doctrine, the 
promotion of religion in those whom one would 
benefit.^ 

His one desire is for the good of his people, every 
one of whom he looks on as a son; that thfey may 
be as happy here as possible, and enjoy heaven 
hereafter. Good deeds ensure heaven ; they not only 
bring the high satisfaction here of consciousness of 
virtue, but much more, they secure an infinite crop of 
merit. The infinite crop of merit ensuring heaven is 
the often- repeated expression for the summnm bonum. 
There is nothing here oVnii'vana', but it is a perfectly 
just representation of one side of the earliest Buddhist 
teaching. Once more, the king’s watchword is 
‘ effort.’ This word he repeats over and over again. 
He acknowledges the difficulty of a consistent 
religious life, but urges that it is worth the effort. 
He calls on his ministers and officials to do their 
utmost ; it is only by exertion that these high fruits 
can be obtained. Men must strive and never give 
up. The one fatal obstacle to moral improvement is 
idleness and want of perseverance.* 

Atl this, as it is read in the original, is even more 
strikingly Buddhist than it sounds in the English ; 
for although most of the technical terms of the 
Pitakas are conspicuous by their absence, there 
is an agreement in phrase, and a use of favourite 

^ See antey Chap. xi. p. 179. 

^ The absence of the word ‘ painido ’ is the more remarkable. 
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turns of expression, which keeps us very near to th{?^ 
language of the books. It is as clearly in sympathy 
with them as it is certainly not quoted from them. In 
short, the king’s mind, if he was himSelf the author of 
these works, was becoming more and more imbued 
with a Buddhist spirit. 

But meanwhile there is a whole region outside the 
limits and characteristics of Buddhism— a system of 
overseers of religion, higher and lower functionaries, 
appointed over provinces and districts, in the city and 
in the palace, to teach all classes, the king’s wives and 
his sons in particular ; — a system which seems to have 
been intended to be independent of the distinctions 
of creed or religion (as is, in fact, expressly stated in 
the eighth Pillar Edict), and to have aimed at promot- 
ing what the king continually calls that essence of re- 
ligion which all sects' have in common. To promote 
good-will and justice, relieve the oppressed, distribute 
the royal bounties, these were the liberal aims with 
which this organisation, in which Piyadasi justly took 
delight and pride, was instituted. He boasts that he 
has sent his cn\issaries all over the world, into 
foreign countries as well as his own dominions ; but 
it was to teach, not Buddhism nor any particular 
creed, but the essential sound core of person^ good- 
ness. 

In this sketch we have been brought in contact 


^ The use of ihe word pdsamda for any sect or form of religion entirely with- 
out disparagement marks a point somewhat earlier than that of the fully formu- 
lated Buddhism* In the latter it implies ‘heretical/ 
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^vith a well-marked personality ; that of a man of 
the widest possible aims and the widest possible 
tolerance, yet one whose own mind has received its 
religious influenaes in a Buddhist form, from Buddhist 
sources. Of one thing only he is intolerant or some- 
what contemptuous, of outward observances. He 
means probably Brahmanical ceremonies, for he 
alludes to such rites as were commonly practised in 
the several occasions of domestic life. They are of 
uncertain value at the best ; in fact, virtually useless. 
And in one place — the only place where he definitely 
disparages any form of religion — he says he has made 
those that used to be the gods of India to be its 
gods no longer. M. S^nart thinks he means the 
Brahmans. 

So far I have left out of sight the one edict, that 
of Bairat or Bhabra already alluded to, which is 
addressed directly to the Community of Magadha. 
In this the king appears very definiiely as a disciple 
of the Buddha and a humble supporter of the Com- 
' munity. 

The edict is thus translated by M. Stuart ; 

I^jng Piyadasi salutes the Magadhan clergy^ and 
wisb^ them prosperity and good health. You know, 
my lor^s, the extent of my respect and my zeal towards * 
the Buddha, the Law, and the Clergy.^ All that has 
been said by the blessed Buddha, it is all well said : 
and in so far as I can order anything, my lords, of my 
own will, I wish that this religious Law may be of long 

1 Or, as I should render it, ‘ Community.* 

S 
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duration. Here are, for instance, my lords, som^ 
religious pieces : the Vinayasamukasa (Teaching of 
discipline) ; the Ariyavasas (supernatural powers (?) of 
the Aryas) ; the Andgatabhayas (dangers to come) ; 
the Munigdthds (the stanzas relating to the Muni or 
solitary, religious) ; the Upatisapasina (the questions 
of Upatishya) ; the Moneyasiita (the sutra on Perfec- 
tion); and the sermon to R^htila uttered by the 
bless(;d Buddha, and beginning with falsehood. These 
religious pieces 1 desire the numerous confraternities 
of bhikkilus and bhikkhunis '■ to hear frequently and j 
to meditate upon ; likewise the lay devotees of both 
sexes. It is for this, my lords, that I have this 
engraven, that my will may be known.’ 

The peculiar tone of this one proclamation may 
be explained in cither of two ways, or in both. 

It may be that the king used at the same time one 
tone towards the leaders of the religion to which he 
was personally attached, and another tone when he 
spoke as emperor to his subjects of every creed ; one 
tone to the ' Community ’ of a small district which was 
entirely Buddhist, and another to the heterogeneous 
populations of a continent. The frame of mind 
sujjposcd in this seems somewhat modern ; but in a 
• man of the singular greatness and genius of Asoka, it 
need not be held incredible. Or. on the other hand, 
it may be that this Bairat inscription belongs to the 
latest years of his reign ; was issued on occasion of 
some particular event which had occurred in the 


* i.t, monks and nuns. 
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iMagadha community ; and expressed a new and 
more definite enthusiasm on the king’s part, conse- 
quent on a more definite knowledge. I think the 
latter explanatiftn is the main one, but that the 
former is also true, and comes in to reinforce it. 

The Sinhalese Chronicle.s, whose account of 
Asoka is found in the main so true, tell us that an 
assembly of the Community was held in Magadha in 
his reign, at which the canon of the sacred books was 
finally established. What we have been reading 
confirms this. Whether it was the whole canon that 
was then revised or not, everything conspires to con- 
vince us that about this time the Buddhist literature 
attained, or began to attain, a definite structure which 
it had not before. Asoka’s general attitude in religious 
m.atters was certainly not as clefinitely or exclusively 
Buddhist as the Buddhist chronicles, not unnaturally, 
claim it to have been; nor does he display ac- 
quaintance with a Buddhism so fully formed as the 
chronicles would have it that it was ; yet when we do 
find him on strictly Buddhi.st ground, in his own city 
and among his own monks, he uses very much the 
language which we should expect him to have used 
if Moggaliputta had just been holding the council 
in Patna. ‘ All that the Buddha has said is well said.’ 

Is it not possible, or highly probable, that some 
of his high officers of religion were leaders of the 
Buddhist Community, and Moggaliputta Tissa the 
chief of these ; that among the missionaries of religion 
whom he boasts of having sent abroad, though all were 
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not Buddhist monks, some were ; 


and that Mahindalf^ 


the missionary of Ceylon, was one of these ? ^ 

In spite of such a reconciliation, as I have shown 
can fairly be made between the Biftldhism of Asoka 
and that of the Pitakas, the difficulty still will recur, 
that they are after all two different things. Some 
will still be. tempted to say, as M. Senart in fact 
says, that in Asoka’s day there existed only a 
simpler system, the metaphysical Buddhism of the 
books being altogether of later date. But this will 
introduce greater difficulties. 

We can pretty easily part company with the 
traditions which tell us that the system contained in 
the Pitakas was enunciated in its fulness by Gotama, 
or even, if need be, with that which says that these 
books were complete at the Council of Vesdli in 381 
H.C. ; but we cannot shake ourselves clear of the 


evidence that the contents and even the words of the 


Pitakas were known about Asoka’s time. 


The book called the 550 Jatakas, or. Stories of 
the Buddha's Previous Lives, is not considered one 
of the canonical books, but a commentary on one of 
them. The canonical book called ‘ Jataka’ contains 
only certain stanzas, which for the moment I may 
call the ‘morals’ of the Jataka fables. It was, of 
course, compiled* from those fables, and after them, 
and is only a witness on the point that the fables were 


^ The end of the Edicts of Sahasardim and Rupnath, as now interpreted by 
M, S^natt, explicitly commemorates the mission of 256 such persons, and gives 
instructions for their conduct. But the interpretation is still sub fsdice. 
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barly pressed into the service of Buddhism. We 
cannot infer from the Buddhist use of a Jataka story, 
that the Jataka book had been compiled ; but we can 
infer, from grea* prominence being given in Buddhist 
quarters to stories which are in the Jataka book, that 
the materials of that book were collecting in Buddhist 
hands. Now among the carvings which adorn the 
stone rails around the great relic shrine of Bharhut 
(attributed to b.c. 240-210) arc carved numerous illus- 
trations of the Jataka stories; some of them are dis- 
tinctly recognisable as the stories which we now find 
in the collection ; some have the titles written upon 
them which they still bear. 

If these stood alone, there would not be more 
than a moderate probability that they were chosen 
for that position because they held a place in the 
sacred literature ; but this probability is greatly in- 
creased by their juxtaposition with what I have next 
to mention. Another scene on the same railings 
represents an event in the traditional history of the 
Buddha (see p. 61), the donation by the rich lay- 
man Andthapindika of the park called jetavana, to 
be a dwelling-place for Gotama and his train. The 
ground is covered, in accordance with the story, with 
coins; for it had been bought by the donor for as* 
many gold ‘kahdpanas’ as would cover it. And on 
the face of the tablet is carved the inscription, in 
almost the very words of the Maha Vagga : ‘ Anatha- 
pindika gives the Jetavana, having bought it for a 
layer of millions (of money).’ 
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The relic-dome which these rails surround, an' 
the railings themselves, are thought by General 
Cunningham to date from the latter part of the third 
century b . c ., not more than twenty years after Asoka’s 
later edicts. It is possible, but is not the opinion. 

I believe, of the learned, that the carvings are later 
than the dome. 

But if these carvings are of.the date assigned, the 
Buddliism of the books, whatever be said of the books 
themselves, must have been in full force. Beside these 
which I have mentioned, there are other scenes in 
the same series, representing events not contained in 
our Pitakas, but belonging to the later embellishment 
of them, — such as the descent of Gotama as a white 
elephant into his mother’s body, and his journey to 
the Tusita heaven to preach to her. From these 
we should infer that the Buddhism, not of the edicts, 
but of the Pitakas, had been long established. 

And there is another piece of evidence, — to my 
mind the most interesting, as it is certainly the most 
irrefragable, of all, — which establishes completely the 
claim of these Ceylon chroniclers, who tell us that 
tlieir Buddhism was in full force in Asoka’s day and 
was promoted by him, to be true witnesses about 
-that period. We have already seen that, in the main 
points of their statement about Asoka — his conversion, 
his zeal, his mi.ssionary efforts — the Ceylon chroniclers 
are right. The minuteness of their knowledge of 
what Asoka did, in strictly Buddhist matters, is also 
indisputably proved. The king, says the chronicle. 
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bent out missionaries not to Ceylon only, but to 
many countries. Amongst them, ‘ he sent the elder, 
Majjhima, to the district of Himavanta.’ Who would 
not have supposed that this was a detail for which 
the chronicler might have drawn on his imagination ? 
But in the inmost recesses of the great relic-dome 
at Sanchi, a stone box was found by General Cun- 
ningham, on which was inscribed in ‘ Asoka ’ letters : 
‘(relics) of Majjhima, teacher of the Mimavat.’ It 
is the nature of a relic-dome or ‘ dagaba ’ to be built 
solid over the relics which it encloses ; not to be 
left open for them to be put in afterwards. If this 
is an unbroken rule, as I believe it is, the Mahavansa 
preserves the record of a minute fact, wliich was 
monumentally recorded at the date of the tlagaba ; 
t.e. according to General Cunningham, about 200 
close about the very time when Majjhima, accord- 
ing to the Mahavansa, must have died. In short, 
we have contemporary evidence ot the fact which 
the Mahavansa records. 

In view of these things it seems impossible to 
doubt that the Sinhalese monks, from whose archives 
the Mahavansa was compiled, had pre.served a true 
tradition about the character which belonged, in 
Asoka’s days, to that stock of Buddhism which was ' 
brought over, in his days, to them. 

It remains strange that the edicts of the father 
differ so widely from the text-books of the son, but 
there is hardly better ground for setting aside the 
one than for disputing the other. 
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At this point the writer may be forgiven foi 
pausing and inviting his reader to reflect with him on 
the unique position occupied, in the history of human 
thought, by the imperial moralisf. His was an 
enthusiasm such as was never reached by any An- 
tonines.* In him Buddhism inspired perhaps the 
great <ist effort, in scale at any rate, on behalf of 
good, that was ever made by diian, outside of Chris- 
tianity. The rules and the books are insignificant in 
his presence. 

Two hundred years at least had elapsed since the 
death of the founder, to whom the organisation of 
moral effort was attributed. A vast change had 
passed, since his day, over the face — the political 
aspect at least — of India. The touch of a strange 
new civilLsation — the civilisation of their distant 
Aryan brethren of Europe — had been felt by the 
Aryans of the Ganges. Aided by the Greek invader, 
a single monarchy had asserted itself, and claimed all 
India for its own, and had so far succeeded as to give 
vividness to a new conception — that of a universal 
monarch. A great man had arisen, representative of 
that dynasty, who had assimilated much of the new 
civilisation and felt its stimulating influence. In his 
' person the idea of the world-monarch was embodied. 
He was a man of vast ambitions and vast designs. 
And on this man, Piyadasi Asoka, at first a despot 
as careless as others of the means he used, the 
teaching of the ascetic community laid its spell. 
He became much more than its patron ; he was 
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its apostle. As his reign went on he was more and 
more imbued with its spirit; the desire to serve it 
and extend it moulded his magnificent enterprise. 
He was not nfcrely the Constantine of Buddhism; 
he was an Alexander with Buddhism for his Hellas ; 
an unselfish Napoleon, with ‘mettam' in the place of 
‘gloire.’ The world was his that he might protect all 
lives in it ; might t(^ch loving-kindness throughout 
it ; might establish in every part of it the Community 
of the disciples of the Buddha. 

Compared with the solid reality of A.soka, the 
records which are preserved of the Buddha himself 
are but a shadowy tradition. And as the great King’s 
history becomes better known, men will be tempted 
to speculate whether Buddhism owes more to Gotama 
than to Moggali to ask how far what is definite in 
the history of Bimbisdra’s days is a reflection thrown 
back on the mist of the past from the greater epoch 
of Asoka. 

’ The leader of the Communily in A.soKri's iinic. 



CHAPTER XXI 

CRITICAL llfSTORY OF THE CANONICAL LITERATURE 

T hat the contents of the Pitakas are not all of the 
date traditionally attributed to them, and — what 
is a different point — that they are not all of one 
d.Tte, will probably be admitted by every student, and, 
indeed, by every intelligent Buddhist. But it may be 
worth while to state clearly the proofs on which such 
a conclusion rests. The statement will probably show 
that the extent to which a variety of date must be 
admitted is very large indeed. 

1. To take first what results from a general perusal 
of the canonical books. The Commentaries themselves 
admit, with regard to certain specified portions, that 
they were later additions ; for instance, the Commen- 
tary on the Th(^ragdtha is quoted by Professor Morris 
as saying that parts of that book were first uttered 
,at the Council of Patna.* The Dipavansa has been 
generally understood as saying® that the Kathavatthu 
of the Abhidhamma Pitaka was first uttered by the 
Moggaliputta at the same council ; and although Pro- 

^ rrc>fessi»r Morrison Theragatha, P.T.S., xi. 

Dip. vii. 5 S* Subha S, was uttered by Ananda after the decease of 

the Buddha. See Dig. Nik. p. 204 ; Samanta Pdsad. p, 286. 
tiS2 
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iFessor Childers considered this interpretation to be a 
blunder, both Professor Oldenberg and the chief 
modern Sinhalese scholars uphold it; and there is 
nothing in itself* improbable in the opinion that this 
is what the chronicler meant. 

That many of the books were composed, not in 
the infancy of Buddhism, but when it^ had been a 
definite religion long .enough for divisions and sects 
to have arisen, is abundantly evident. 'I'he ‘degen- 
eracy ’ of monks from the old standard is constantly 
deplored, — e.g. Sainyut. bk. xvi. ch. xii. p. 224. Not 
only do the two last books of the Culla Vagga purport 
to contain the record of the Council of Vesali — said to 
have been held a hundred years after the decease of 
the Buddha to settle such disputes — but earlier parts 
of the Vinaya (see especially Maha Vagga, .x.) were 
evidently written with a view to providing, or re-' 
cording, a method of settling disputes, which is the 
very method resorted to in the Vesali case. Instruc- 
tions are there represented as having been given by 
Gotama to each class — monk.s, nun.s, lay devotees, etc. 
— how to behave in order to be sure of adhering to 
the orthodox party. In fact it is difficult to avoid 
the conclusion that this part of the Maha Vagga was 
written at the same time with and in closest reference * 
to the later chapters of the Culla Vagga. The tenth 
book of the Maha Vagga is occupied with the 
record of a division in the Community, in which 
certain monks are guilty. The conduct prescribed 
is just that pursued by the orthodox in the Vesali 
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case — eighteen points (Vatthuni) are mentioned. At 
any rate, all these were written when there was a 
systematic method recognised of dealing with formu- 
lated heresies, <■ 

These, however, might possibly have been re- 
garded as exceptional cases of later additions, were it 
not that references to disputes, heresies, and sects are 
found in almost every part of the Pitakas, — references 
less particular, but not less conclusive, for our purpose. 
We read of hostile monks as common, or likely to be 
common ; of secessions to rival sects, ^ and of schisms. 
Whether ‘ ndndsamvdsaka,’ literally ‘ living together in 
different groups,’ should be translated by so strong a 
word as Professor Rhys Davids, ‘ of another com- 
munion,’ I venture to doubt. But the allusions to 
sects and divisions are to bj found everywhere, and 
not least in those books (as Maha Vagga) which have 
on other grounds the best claims to be thought 
old. 

The concise list of rules called the Patimokkha, and 
still used by the monks in their periodical chapters, is 
found imbedded (in the book called Vibhanga) among 
a number of more detailed rules, and is there explained, 
word for word, by a glossary. Now, if the view of 
• Professors Rhys Davids and Oldenberg be accepted 
— and it is difficult to doubt it — that the Patimokkha, 
with its word-for-word glossary, is the original nucleus 
of the Vibhanga. and that around it in course of time 
the detailed illustrations grew up (the Mdtikapaddni), — 

' Maha Vagga, i. 32. i ; iV>. viii. 3a 4. 
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hen it follows that all this had taken place, and the 
history of it had been forgotten, and the original 
nucleus had been completely merged in the accre- 
tions, before the eleventh book of the Culla V'^agga 
was composed ; for in that chapter which purports to 
narrate how the sacred books were I'eciled at the 
Council of Vesali, the recitation is represented as 
following not the older Patimokkha but the full 
Vibhanga. 

References are not infrequent in one part of the 
Pitaka to the contents of another part ; c.s^. in the 
Kutaclanta Sutta, it is said, ‘ here are to be embodied 
the contents of the Samannaphala Sutta particuLar 
section of the Sutta NipAta (Atthakatha) is referred 
to byname in Maha Vagga, v. 13. In Culla Vagga, 
i. 32, 2. we find enumerated the various similes which 
the Buddha has used for ‘lust.’ The .stories of the 
Cariya Pitaka even take for granted the Jataka com- 
mentary.' Sometimes one text expressly revokes 
another, as Maha Vagga, vi, 32, in reference to Maha 
Vagga, vi. 17, etc. 

The books are represented as having become 
objects of study and research. Some Suttas, we read, 
are difficult and liable to be shirked by idle monks.' 
There is danger that a famous Sutta should be' 
altogether lost, for want of some one to learn it by 
heart from those in whose memory it still survives.* 
A variety of alternative names is given — said to have 
been given by the Buddha, in answer to Ananda who 

^ S€e Dr. Morris’s Pref. to CP. ® Sanyut. xx. 7. ® Maha Vagga, iii. 5. 9. 
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asks its name — to one Sutta.^ A certain verse ii 
quoted and said to be old, but to be misunderstood 
by heretics.’^ 

The passage above referred to "(Sanyut. xx. 7) 
calls the old Suttas Tathdgathabhdsita, genuine utter- 
ances of Buddha, as distinguished from later addi- 
tions. Angut. iv. 23 reviews all Gotama’s speeches 
as true. • 

Besides the glossary on the Patimokkha in the 
Vibhanga, there are other comments inserted in the 
text in many places. A geographical note is inserted 
in the text in Maha Vagga, v. 13. 12, and a note on 
a name in Maha Vagga, viii. i. 4. Search into 
Suttas to correct false opinions is prescribed in 
Angut. iv. 180, and the duty of learning and inter- 
preting Suttas in Angut. i 6 p, and not only learning 
but reading in Angut. iv. 97. 

Furjther, the sum-total of the sayings of Buddha 
having been classified under nine heads — a process 
which one would not expect to find taking place until 
some time had elapsed — the nine kinds of text are 
many times enumerated,* while the less elaborate divi- 
sion — Dhamma, Vinaya, Matika — occurs constantly,* 
The ever-recurring phrase ‘ sattham savyanjanam ’ is 
•usually rendered ‘ with text and comment,’ and in any 
case implies a critical attitude towards the text, but 
it may have been in use in regard to Brahmanical 
texts, as it has not, like those above mentioned, any 
exclusive Buddhist application. 

^ Brahmaj. Suita ^ Dig. Nik. i. 2 Maj. Nik. 75 ; and seep. 75. 

* Maj. Nik. 22 (Alagadda Siitta) and Angut. iv. 6. 102. 1S6. 

4 Maha Vagga, x. 1— Maj. Nik. 33. 
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Of these indications of later strata of text one or 
another occurs in*almost every part of the collection. 
One begins by saying to one’s-self of one book and 
another, ‘ this i» evidently late,’ but one soon finds 
one’s-self asking ‘ what is there left that can be old ? ’ 

An entirely distinct class of notes of ‘age is 
found in the wide differences of grammatical form 
of diction and of pietrical structure. Professor 
Fausbdll and others have pointed out what are the 
older terminations ; but I have not seen it shown in 
regard to any book that it is characterised by the 
presence of the older forms alone, or by their com- 
plete absence. A verse or a formula may be pro- 
nounced older or more recent on this ground ; but 
1 question whether the test can be successfully 
applied to any whole book or section of a book. 

Among metres certain forms are, as I think 1 can 
show, generally associated with the older .gram- 
matical forms, ami with the apparently older forms 
of narrative or dogma. The passages in which these 
metres are found may, perhaps, be pronounced to be 
the oldest portions ; but I am not prepared to 
advance this as a matured conclusion. 

2 . One very important .Sutta, to which fre<j[ucnt 
reference has been made, that which records the last 
doings and sayings of the Buddha and his final 
decease, the Maha Parinibbana Sutta (translated in 
the Sacred Books of the East, vol. xi.), bears in- 
dications not only of a late date, but, as I think, of a 
particular date, that of the reign of Asoka The 
grounds of this conviction I must try fully to explain. 
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The first point to be mentioned, interesting as it is/L 
is not- one on which I found much,. The Sutta con- 
tains a supposed prophecy of Gotama’s, to the effect 
that Patali, then an insignificant district or village 
(Pataligama), should become a great and important 
city (Pataliputta or Patna). To Buddhists, who 
believe in the Buddha’s power to foretell the future, 
no argument can be founded pn this. But all who 
are not Buddhists, and many who are, will agree that 
the passage was written after the city had become 
important; and that the only question is, At what 
time did this take place ? There is a tradition of 
doubtful value,* that it became the royal residence 
somewhat before 381 b.c. ; and the Sinhalese 
Chronicle tells us that about that date Asoka, the 
son of Susandga, reigned there.®* Another tradition 
preserved by the Chinese pilgrim, Hiouen Thsang, 
says j|;hat it was the great Asoka who ‘ quitted 
Rajagaha, and fixed his court at Pataliputta.® How- 
ever, while there remains this uncertainty, I can 
not absolutely claim the argument from this pro- 
phecy in support . of any date later than 381 B.c. 

I will not, however, conceal my conviction that 
the earlier Asoka is a fictitious person ; and that 

* See Profesbor Rhys Davids* Iiitroduclioti to the Sacred Books of the East, 
vol» xi. p. xvi. 

I 3 ii 5 nvansa, v. 25, Bui this is absent from Samanta PiUad (Old, p. 294-5), 
which emphasises, as Dipavansa does elsewhere, Dhammasoka’s reigning at Pitali- 
putta. 

* Quoted by Oldenberg, Introduction to Vinaya, p, 33. This cannot be 
true, as it is certain from the Greek historians that Candagutta was established 
at Palibothra* 
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he true founder of the greatness of the city was 
Asoka Piyadasi. 

The Sutta opens by representing the king of 
Magadha as proposing to wage war against the 
Vajjians, and the Buddha as inquiring at great length 
into the degree of harmony which prevailed among 
the Vajjians, and saying that on theif unity their 
prosperity depended. .Now it was the Vajjians whose 
schism, according to the Culla Vagga, gave rise to 
the proceedings called the Council of Vesali. 

It contains an account of the character of a 
Cakkavatti king or universal monarch, and of the 
way of burying one with ceremonies like those for a 
Buddha. Now Asoka Piyadasi was, as far as we 
know, the first, and certainly the first for several 
centuries, who answered to the ilescription of a 
universal monarch. In him was embodied the 
Cakkavatti idea. In the days of the supposed 
Kalasoka, before the Greeks had erev-ted the dynasty 
of Candagutta, the idea could hardly have been 
framed. 

The Sutta orders the erection of dagabas or 
relic-shrhtes, a thing of which we hear nothing in 
the early books. This Asoka did : from his time, and 
from the succeeding century, date the majority of the 
great dagabas of India and of Ceylon. But what is 
particularly significant, it is stated in the Sutta that 
by the advice of Dona (see p. 85) these dagabas 
were to be erected, not in certain tribal provinces 
only, but in a great variety of places, so that the 

T 
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religion might be propagated over all the world 
This is utterly out of place in '381 b,c., but accords 
exactly with the proceedings of Piyadasi. 

The Sutta says that the buildeps of Pataliputta 
named one of the gates Gotama’s gjate, and one of 
the ferries Gotama’s ferry. Who is most likely to 
have given these names? Surely the great patron 
of Buddhism, the king who v^s converted to it — 
from which we may probably infer that his immediate 
predecessors were not Buddhists — and who turned 
all his energies to establish and glorify the religion ? 

From these considerations, I conclude that the 
Parinibbana Sutta was compiled at a time which later 
tradition claimed as the time of Kalasoka, and of the 
Vcsali proceedings, but which there is very great 
reason to suspect was the time of Asoka Piyadasi. 

If there is reason, on other grounds, to suspect 
Kalasoka of being fictitious, the probability of what 
. 1 suggest is greatly increased. 

But the Parinibbana Sutta does not stand alone. It 
is very closely allied to theSamyutta* and Anguttara® 
Nikayas, and to some of the more systematic Suttas 
of the other Nikayas. A very large part of the 
Pitakas must be brought down, as regards final com- 
pilation, to the date which is assigned to the Pari- 
nibbana Sutta."' 

X Cf. Sanyut. \\i. 2» on wishing ihc Buddha to remain ; ib. xx. 8, on the 
effeminacy of the I jchavis, etc. ; xvl. 7, when in a comment on the common 
verse Canda dosd, etc., the words are used, ‘hdni yeva patikankhd no vnddhi.’ 

a Angut. iv. 23 ; ib, 130 (Cakkavatt), 158, 183, 187, etc. 

* Snniafl. Sutta, when the king is represented as having done exactly as 
Piyadasi did, tried other teachers, killed his brothers, etc. 
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And we have seen that tradition, according at 
least to Ceylon interpretation, does hint at some part 
at any rate of the latest Pitaka dating from Asoka’s 
time. 

The next step in the argument, which I borrow 
in the main from Professor Oldenberg, proves that 
the whole Abhidhamma Pitaka, as a cqllection, was 
later than Kalasoka and Vesali. 

The Buddhist canonical books are grouped in 
three collections or Pitakas. The Collection of the 
Rule, or Vinaya Pitaka, the collection of Suttas, or 
Sutta Pitaka, and a third called Abhidhamma Pitaka. 
The three together are called the Tipitaka. 

■ Now the word Tipitaka is not found in the Vinaya, 
nor, I believe, as far as is known, in cither of the 
other collections. A ninefold classification, purport- 
ing to be exhaustive, of all the Buddha’s teachings, 
does often occur. The Vinaya contains a record pf 
two councils in which, especially in the first, the total 
and complete canon is said to have been defined ; but 
neither here does the word Tipitaka, or even Pitaka 
itself, occur. It seems certain, therefoic, that the 
arrangement in three Pitakas was a late arrange- 
ment. 

A twofold grouping of the literature was inevitable 
from the first. The religious literature of every sect 
must have been more or less definitely divided into 
the two heads of rules and sermons ; into rules of 
discipline, and discourses on good and evil, and the 
way of escape. It was hardly possible that the 
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teachings of Gotama should be collected at all with- ^ 
out being distinguished into what would correspond 
substantially to a Vinaya Pitaka and a Sutta Pitaka. 
But there is no such natural place “^for a third, an 
Abhidhamma. This is of the nature of an addition. 
Its contents do not differ much from those of the 
Sutta Pitaka.. The Vinaya and the Suttas must have 
existed before the Abhidhamma? 

And there is abundant evidence that this was the 
case; abundant traces in the canonical books of a 
time when there were but two divisions of the litera- 
ture. The one was always called Vinaya ; but the 
other is called, within the sacred books themselves, 
not Sutta Pitaka, but Dhamma or Doctrine. The 
two words, Vinaya and Dhamma, or in one word, 
Dhammavinaya, occur very frequently. They mean 
sometimes doctrine and discipline, as when it is said, 
at the admission of a convert, ‘ one who was before 
a professor of another creed desires admission into 
this doctrine and discipline.’ At other times they 
mean the books of doctrine and the books of disci- 
pline, as when it is recorded in the Culla Vagga 
that at the first council Upali recited Vinaya, and 
^ Ananda recited Dhamma. That the Dhamma there 
said to have been recited was the collection of 
books now called the Sutta Pitaka is certain; for 
the five sections which form that Pitaka are expressly 
referred to, and the first Sutta of each is specified 
by name. And these two, Vinaya and Dhamma, 
it is stated, were the whole. At the time, there- 
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fore, when the last chapters of the Culla Vagga were 
written, there was a Vinaya Collection and a Sutta 
Collection, but there was not an Abhidhamma.' 
There were nflt three Pitakas ; the literature, as 
we now have it, was not complete. (At the same 
time, it must be admitted that the whole completed 
canon was called Dhamma and Vinaya : e.g. in 
Samantapdsddikd, we constantly find this expres- 
sion side by side with Tipitakam. See especially in 
the account of the Third Council, Samant. p. 312 
ad fin}) 

What date was this at which the Abhidhamma 
had not been added? It was certainly after what 
is called the Council of Vesali, B.c. 381 : for it 
contains the record of that event.'- That is the 
earliest possible date, but it is by no means the latest- 
possible. 

And when the statement of the books, that all was 
completed at the First Council, or at any rate at Ve.sali, 
is thus shown to be erroneous, we have no reason 
remaining for assigning to the completion any earlier 
date than on other grounds .seems probalile. 

But to this it may be replied : Although the third 
Pitaka was added later, and although the covers of the 
Sutta Pitaka may for a long time have stood open to ’ 
admit new compositions and compilations, or spoils 

^ The word ‘ Abhidhamma * occurs in the Vinaya and Sultas, but not as the 
name of a book or books. 

a In the account of the Vesali proceedings there is no mention of a revision 
of the whole (see below, p. 297), but the phrases Dhamma and Vinaya occur fre- 
quently, Abhidhamma never ; nor in the learning ascribed to Revata in Chap. x. 
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adapted to Buddhist use from other literatures, yet’ 
we are bound to believe that the main body of the 
canon was completed, as tradition says all was, before 
the Council of Vesali. * 

Tradition tells us, I answer, with even greater 
minuteness and circumstantiality, that it was all 
completed at the Council of Rajagaha. It proves 
too much. • 

And tradition about Vesali is not all on one side : 
the oldest, if I mistake not, looks the other way. 

At this point then I must invite the reader’s atten- 
tion to the subject of the so-called Three Councils; 
and I will begin by stating the conclusion to which I 
have come. I have arrived at it with reluctance, 
because in doing so 1 have had to part company, not 
only with Sinhalese tradition, but to some extent with 
Dr. Oldenberg. He holds that the Vesali proceedings 
did take place about 381 b.c., and that when they took ' 
place the Vinaya Pitaka iit least was substantially 
complete. I cannot agree either that we know the 
date of these proceedings, or that we can infer from 
the record of them anything about the state of the 
literature at that date. If I am right in this latter 
position, the date matters little. 

My conclusion is, that whatever Council was held 
in Asoka s time, it was the first Council of which we 
have any information ; that the ‘Council of Rajagaha' 
is entirely fictitious, and that the pjoceedings at Vesali 
were not a council. 

'We have two sources of information about the 
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earlier councils ; first, the two last chapters of the Culla 
Vagga, which is the last section of the Vinaya Pitaka ; 
and secondly, the Sinhalese tradition, as embodied in 
the Dipavansa and in Buddhaghosha’s historical intro- 
duction to the commentary on the Vinaya. The well- 
known story of the three councils is derived ‘from the 
latter source alone. 

The first is recorded, though not under the title of 
a council (see below), not only in the Sinhalese tradition 
but in the Vinaya Pitaka itself, in the eleventh chapter 
of the Culla Vagga. It is there narrated with the 
utmost circumstantiality : the Sinhalese story is taken 
thence. 

The reader will remember, perhaps, that at the time 
of the Buddha’s final decease there was one disloyal 
voice raised, that of Subhadda, who said : ‘We are 
well rid of him — now we can do as we like.’ It was to 
meet this disloyal suggestion, says the eleventh chap- 
ter, that five hundred of the most eminent of his mohks 
assembled at Rajagaha, with much pomp and circum- 
stance, under the presidency of Kassupa, and the 
entire Vinaya was chanted through by Upali, and the 
Dhamma or Sutta Pitaka in like manner by Ananda. 
It was retained in memory with absolute exactness by 
the five hundred, and was never afterwards added to 
or altered, except by the addition of a few headings 
or divisions of sections. 

The Sinhalese Dipavansa, our earliest authority 
after the canonical books, repeats this story briefly but 
without alteration. Buddhaghosha, however, perhaps 
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to correct what appeared to be an omission, adds, that* 
in this place under the head of ‘ Khuddakanikdyo’ is 
included all the rest of the words of the Buddha} 
Elsewhere it includes only all the r«st of the Sutta 
Pitaka. But there is not the slightest reason to think 
that the Geylon tradition, or the similar account current 
among the Northern Buddhists, is independent of the 
account in the Culla Vagga. Oyer that account there 
hangs a grave suspicion. There are ten books of the 
Maha Vagga. twelve of the Culla Vagga. The last 
two are peculiar in character and contents. One of 
these relates the Council of Rajagaha, the other that 
of Vesali. The Council of Rajagaha, which is thus 
held to have settled the Buddhist canon, is never 
alluded to in any other part of these books. In those 
books there are many references to Buddha’s words, 
to doubts about them, to Suttas being disused and 
forgotten, and so on ; but not one reference, so far as 
is known, to the Council of Rajagaha. Further, the 
Parinibbana Sutta, which mentions what took place 
after the Buddha’s death, and mentions that remark 
of Subhaddha, which is said to have suggested the 
council, makes no allusion to any council. Clearly, as 
Dr. Oldenberg says, ‘ the authors of the Parinibbana 
‘Sutta knew nothing of the First Council.’ 

That the council took place under the circumstances 
described is of course incredible, but from what has 
been said the reader will see, not only that it was not 
a fact, but that the tradition of it was a late tradition. 

* Smanta-Pasadika. Introduction, Oldenberg, p. 291. 
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The Second Council, according to the Dipavansa, 
took place at Vesali, exactly a hundred years after the 
Buddha’s death. Certain Vajjian monks had promul- 
gated heretical nations on ten extremely trifling points; 
points which bear, I think, the appearance of having 
been especially selected as trifling, to show how minute 
was the orthodoxy which they disturbed. Twelve 
thousand Vajjians. say^s the Dipavansa, assembled, and 
proclaimed at Vesali these ten points. To subdue 
these, twelve hundred thousand orthodox monks assem- 
bled. They crushed the heretics, and appointed seven 
hundred of their own number to hold a council. This 
was the second council. Meanwhile, the wicked Vaj- 
jians also met and held a schismatical council, which 
was called, from its being attended by ten thousand 
persons, the Great Council. At this many alterations 
were made in the original reduction of the Pitaka. 
They transposed Suttas, destroyed tlie meaning of 
both Pitakas, etc. ‘ Rejecting single passages of the 
Suttas, and of the profound Vinaya, they composed 
other Suttas and another Vinaya which had (only) the 
appearance ' (of the genuine one). 'I hen follow the 
details of certain changes which they made. 

Such is the Dipavansa account of the Vesali 
Council ; but it differs very widely from that in the • 
Culla Vagga The Cull^ Vagga knows of no great 
assemblies, either of heretics or orthodox. The ten 
points are the same, but the method of dealing with 
the difficulty is altogether different. 

The points at issue were discussed at first among 
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individuals, and the description of this is most life- 
like and probable ; till, as we read (xii, 2, 7), ‘ The 
Community met together with the intention of inquir- 
ing into this legal question.’ The Community here is 
not a general convention of the whole body of monks, 
but the local Community. Having met together, 
it proceeded to follow (as Professor Rhys Davids 
has pointed out) the rules laid jdown in Culla Vagga, 
iv. 20, for the appointment of a committee, and by 
that committee the matter was decided. 

These proceedings were not only not a council like 
that at Rajagaha, or like that which we may suppose 
to have been attributed to Asoka, but they obviously 
did not constitute a council at all. It was an applica- 
tion of the ordinary rules of business to a local dispute. 

Nor is there any indication in the body of the 
chapter (Culla Vagga, xii.) in which all this is recorded, 
that it was regarded as an occasion parallel in dignity 
to that ascribed to Rajagaha. There is no hint in 
the body of the chapter that the Vinaya was recited 
at all. 

At the end of the chapter occurs the sentence — quite 
out of keeping with what has preceded—' Whereis at 
this rehearsal of the Vinaya seven hundred Bhikkus, 
without one more, without one being wanting, took 
part, therefore is that rehearsal of the Vinaya called, 
that of the seven hundred.’ This is an exact repetition' 
of the last sentence of the previous chapter, which says 
the same — only with five hundred instead of seven 
hundred — of the rehearsal at Rajagaha. It is impos- 
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sible to repress the suspicion that this sentence was 
a very much later addition, added to the chapter 
after the idea of a series of councils had arisen, to 
bring the Vesati proceedings into line with the 
Council of Rajagaha. 

Now in this collision of authorities, in which 
the Dipavansa, compiled in Ceylon in the fourth 
century a . d ., is in conflict with the canonical book, 
the former has no weight ; and the earlier authority, 
except in the closing sentence, on which I have just- 
commented, does not allude to any sort of recension 
of the canon. In short, as Dr, Oldcnberg .says, ‘ the 
tradition of the Second Council in its authentic form, 
does not bring this council into any authentic relation 
with the sacred books,’ 

Dr. Oldenberg adds, that the tradition ‘ is histori- 
cal.’ To what extent 1 Not as a history of a council ; 
that it is not, but as the history of certain special and 
local proceedings. . 

It is very gratifying to me to find that my view 
of these matters does not, so far, differ widely from 
that expressed by Profes.sor Max Muller, in his 
valuable Preface to volume x. of Sacred Books of 
the East, a preface which, I am rather ashamed to 
confess, I had not studied when I wrote this chapter. * 
He ends with the words : ‘ To my mind all dates 
beyond Candragupta are purely tentative, resting far 
more on a chronological theory than on actual tradi- 
tion ; and though 1 do not doubt the historical 
character of the Council of Vaisali, I look upon the 
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date assigned to it, on the authority of the Dipavansa 
and Mahavansa, as, for the present, hypothetical only.’ 

We have not arrived yet at any intimation of a 
date by which the books had beCh compiled, nor 
have we come across a council.^ 

From what has been alleged, the conclusion seems 
to follow that the whole idea of a series of councils 
was late. That idea was not, perhaps, even in the 
Sinhalese Chronicles, used exactly with the meaning 
which the word is liable, from association of the word 
with the councils of Christendom, to call up in Euro- 
pean minds. But the belief that there had been a 
series of recensions did certainly arise. To which 
facts was it due ? 

Certainly not to a Council of Rajagaha having 
been succeeded by a Council of Vcsali. No historian 
believes in the first ; and the second was not a council. 
Professor Oldenbcrg believes that the account of the 
Vesali proceedings is substantially historical ; and that 
the Rajagaha assembly is a fictitious double of it. 
But how should the idea of a series of sangitis arise 
out of one event to which that title hardly applies ? 
What was the genuine fact of which these are the 
reflection ? 

1 Kven in the concluding sentence no word is used which necessarily means a 
council. The word Sangiti, popularly rehdered council » bearing that meaning 
at a later date (Dluiiusena made a Pitaka Sangiti Mahavansa^ meant only, 
in the days of the Pitaka compilation, what Rhys Davids cautiously renders it, 
a ‘rehearsal,* It means, properly, chanting together, as he renders it in the 
account of the R^agaha assembly. In the ^Iaha Vagga, iv. 15. 3, Vinaya 
Sangiti is used, not of any council, but of an annual recitation ; in Culla Vagga, 
X. 17, it i^eems to mean the formula recited. 
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The answer is, The council held in Asoka’s days, 
and commonly called the Council of Patna. 

The Sinhalese traditions, on which the chroniclers 
and Buddhagho»ha drew, utterly ‘untrustworthy as 
they are in regard to events of the fourth or fifth 
century b.c., had certainly good information in regard 
to Asoka. Their statements about him are borne 
out by his own inscriptions, and by the* relic-box of 
Majjhima, to an extent which leaves no doubt of 
their veracity. It is therefore incredible that they 
should not have known whether there was held in 
his time a council for the recension of the sacred 
books or not. They say there was. I'licre is 
nothing to account for their saying so except the 
fact. 

The Dipavansa account of this ‘ Third ’ Council is 
as follows : 

‘ In order to destroy the infidels, many disciples of 
Buddha, sixty thousand sons of the Jina, assembled. 
At that convocation, the son of Moggali (Moggali- 
putta) was the president. The presiding Thera, in 
order to purify his own doctrine, and to establish the 
faith for a long time, selected one thousand Arahats, 
choosing the best ones, and held a council. In the 
monastery of the Asokardma, which had been built 
by king Dhammasoka, the third convocation was 
finished in the space of nine months.’ '■ 

It is not mentioned in his Edicts. The last 
one is addressed, it is true, to the Community of 

1 Dipavsinsa, vii. 50, $*» S 7 » 5 ^* translated by Dr. Oldcnberg. 
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Magadha.^ But that expression means the local Com- 
munity. It says nothing whatever about their being 
assembled. But his addressing them as a body is 
obviously compatible, and somethings more than com- 
patible, with their being assembled on some special 
occasion. 

But there arc grounds much safer than this for 
inferring from the Edicts that spmething like a recen- 
sion of the sacred books took place. 

In the earlier Edicts, although the king appears 
as the advocate of Buddhist principles, the techni- 
calities, the books, the names of Buddhism are con- 
spicuous by their absence. But as his reign goes on 
the definiteness of his Buddhism increases, till in the 
latest Edicts he uses technical language, specifies 
particular books or discourses, and says — in words 
which might be taken from the Anguttara Nikdya — 
that all that was said by the Buddha was well said. 

Does not this agree with the intimation, which 

• reaches us from other sources, that during his reign 
something was done towards the arrangement and 
formulation of the Buddhist literature ? That it 
existed in its completeness at any time during his 
reign, I find it difficult to believe. Professor S^nart, 

♦ who has studied his Edicts so closely, declares that 
he cannot have known the Xipit^k^* Strange indeed 

1 Professor Sdnart suggests that by *Magadha Community* the king meant 
the Butldhist Community in general. His reason for the suggestion is, the 
improbability of the king’s publishing in the far North-west a letter to the local 
community of Bihar. But the meaning thus assigned to the words seems even 
more improbable^ 
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vould it be, if he did know it, that he should not 
have named it. 

In Asoka’s day, then, as I conclude, the mass of 
the Buddhist literature began to be arranged. 
Possibly within his reign this was accomplished. 
The addition of the Abhidhamma may have been 
definitely made within the lifetime of Moggaliputta. 
Possibly Mahinda carried over our present Three 
Pitakas to Ceylon (see note at end of this chapter), 
or it may have been still many years before the 
process was completed. But that it was completed 
before Asoka’s reign, or before India had felt that 
Graeco- Buddhist impulse, of which Asoka is the im- 
personation — this will not long be believed.* 

For the Ceylon Chronicles I have much respect, 
but I cannot trust them for the time before Buddhism 
was introduced. There was no one, by their own 
showing, likely to have kept records bcfore|^that date. 

From the time of Mahinda’s arrival the monks 
of Anuradhapura kept, I suppose, pretty continuous 
records; and Mahinda had brought them genuine 
traditions of the Buddha’s time, and some recollec- 
tions of recent events in India. All about Asoka, 
and a little about his father, and that his dynasty 
began with his grandfather — this they knew, — it . 
belonged to the surroundings of the centre and 
source of their enlightenment. It is no blame to the 
Ceylon authorities that they ‘could not remember 
before they were born.’ From the time when 

* See the Note on jp. 307. 
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Buddhism . was introduced into the island, they 
ejUdently ]k?pt records of considerable merit; but for 
they tell us of earlier times they must have 
drawn on imagination. To this source I attribute* 
the lists of kings between Ajdtasattu and Candagutta, 
and the list of elders between Kassap;» and Moggali. 
These are very circumstantial, but certainly incon- 
sistent with one another; thjy have, I think, no 
ascertainable value. 

And if it be asked. May not Mahinda have 
brought over correct records of the past history of 
Buddhism in India ? I reply, first, that there is no 
evidence that he did; and, secondly, that it is ex- 
tremely improbable that records of Buddhi^ as a 
whole were kept in the early days of Buddhism. We 
do not find the sacred books much indication of a 
centr^ised system ; the idea of a single centre was 
the growth of later times, called out by divisions, 
and the necessity of meeting them. 

Nor was there in India, apart from Buddhism, the 
habit of keeping such records. The iJHBin 
for doing so* were wanting. Only events 
be commemorated in verse, could be 
before writing was known. The hames| 
the kngfth t^. the reign of each are not 
A memoriJf*' verse filled lyith the names of 
could not be made, since there would not be: 
emough to make a verse, till four or five 
^ed; byfwhich J|ime the|^egnal years, if 

of the first « have teranfiiatiMifih 







